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PART FIVE 


The Varieties of History 


Introductory Notes 

If Clio’s is a mansion of many chambers, it is one that peri¬ 
odically undergoes reconstruction. Each age has its new history. 
In each new history, further vistas are opened up, while, no less 
significantly, several are closed. New experiences alter a society 
and alter too its perspectives on the past, demanding new in¬ 
sights for new relevances and making mtrny old insights ir¬ 
relevant. No age has been without its historical renosation, and 
no new history has claimed anything less than a wish to renovate 
the whole past and nothing but the whole past. 

Thus, speaking to the American Historical Association m 
1924, Charles M. Andrews, one of our outstanding writers of 
colonial history, staked out “the entire life of the times” as *e 
historian’s proper domain. “He may need to know something 
about the religious creeds, socialistic theories, systems of land 
distribution and agronomy, the working of the common law, 
the influence of money and banking and international exchange, 
the literature, art, architecture, and philosophy of an age, and 
even of the laws of nature in the fields of physic, chemistry, 
biology and psychology—indeed the whole historical complex 
in peace and war. Any part of the whole record of civilization is 
the legitimate object of his quest.” Before Andrews’s pronounce¬ 
ment, James Harvey Robinson had proclaimed a New History, 
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with capital letters, which untlcrlook to inako the sduly of the 
past useful for the cause of social pro{>r(!SS. Robinson (Icd icd llu; 
prominence accorded political history. “Man is inoKi (ban a 
warrior, a subject, or a princely ruler; ilu; Slate is liy no in<;ans 
his sole interest. ... He has, through the age, made voyages, ex¬ 
tended commerce, founded cities, eslalilishcal gntat universiiiiis, 
written books, built glorious cathedrals, painled pictures, and 
sought out many inventions.” I'liese coinjxmenis of man's ad-^ 
venture also belonged in history books. 

Writing almost a century before Robinson and Andrews, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay was no less intent than t hey i,o .s<;e 
the past in a new light and to see it entire. In his famous essay 
on “History,” which appeared in the Edinburgh Ra/icw in 1828, 
Macaulay declaimed against the faulty perspective of historians, 
their mistaken sense of what mattered in history. 'I'he progress 
of the truly important circumstances in man’s condition “is 
rarely indicated by what historians are pleased to call im|)ortant 
events. They are not achieved by armies, or enacted liy senates. 
They are sanctioned by no treaties, and recorded in no archives.” 
The perfect historian makes his canvas broad. “He shows us the 
court, the camp, and the senate. But he shows us also (:he na¬ 
tion.” And was this not indeed akin to what Voltaire had .said 


earlier in the introduction to his Age of Louis XIV (1752). in 
which he said that it was not his purpose to j)rcscnt “the ex¬ 
haustive details of wars, of towns besieged, taken and retaken by 
force of arms, given and regained by treaty. . . .” Rejecting con¬ 
temporary modes of historical writing, seeing the sc:ope of history 
as considerably broader than biography or diplomacy and war, 
Voltaire said he would write about "only that which merits the 
attention of the ages . .. that which depicts the genius and man¬ 
ners of men, or which serves to instruct and inculcate the love 
of country, of virtue, and of art.” Andrews, Robinson, Macaulay, 
an Voltaire are but examples in a larger and longer succession 
which reveals not merely the changing scope but also the chang- 
mg purpose of history. A new age, a new history. 

^ In our own age, the realms of history are being freshly cul¬ 
tivated and widely extended. Older varieties of history are 
coming under a different perspective, and some indeed are being 

of constitutional development 
of ayil liberties and civil rights, of diplomatic relations, and of 
rehgious institutions and movements. Among the new varieties 
hat have been explored m recent years are the study of Amer- 
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ican ideas aiul (heir importance in defining our national experi¬ 
ence and character, of the growth of cities and the emergence 
of an url)an civilization, of business development and the role 
of the entrepreinunial class, of the transformation of society and 
tlie asjjirations and mobility of different social groups, of Amer¬ 
ican historical writing and the larger significance of its changing 
form and substance. 

If historical study is a form of self-consciousness, the way a 
society measures the distance it has come along the road it means 
to go, then some of the reasons for the newer varieties of history 
are not too difficult to find. They spring from the soil of recent 
American experience. The basic fact of our history in recent 
decades has been America’s emergence as a world leader in a 
scene of conflicting power systems and ideologies. The basic 
question before us has been about the vitality and validity of 
the American idea. If we have of late, in our historical researches, 
been concerned with the changing pattern of our society, our 
business achievement, our urban civilization, the American idea 
and image, and what is called, indeed, the American experience, 
the reason has been that these researches are immediately rele¬ 
vant to America’s new position among nations. Tocqueville 
stands large at the writing-desk of American history today, just 
as Turner and Beard did before him; the prophet of Paris, with 
his inquiry about America considered from without, has re¬ 
placed the sons of the middle border, with their inquiry about 
America considered from within. The question that Tocqueville 
asked concerning the character and significance of America, be¬ 
cause ours was then a newer order in a world that was growing 
old, we now have come to ask of ourselves, because ours is an 
older order in a world alive with innovation. 

Three of the following essays are concerned with different as¬ 
pects of the new history of our own age. John Higham. of the 
University of Michigan, deals with American intellectual history, 
tracing its earlier forms in the nineteenth-century, in the age of 
the New History (the generation of James Harvey Robinson, 
Merle Curti, and Ralph H. Gabriel), and in recent years. Pro¬ 
fessor Higham, whom we have already spoken of, is himself one 
of our foremost writers on the history of American ideas. Arthur 
H. Cole has been one of America’s leading business historians. 
With the aid of Joseph Schumpeter, he organized the Research 
Center in Entrepreneurial History at Harvard. He has served 
his interest in economic history in various capacities; as associate 
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editor of The Journal of Economic History, ns lihintian of the 
Baker Library of Harvard TInivorsity, above all as professor of 
business economics in the Harvard (iradoaie Sdiool of Business 
Administration for well over ihirty ytairs. His essay on l)nsin(!ss 
history, reprinted below, defines (lie nalnn^ of ilie subject and 
sets the study of business history in a Inoad perspective. (;barlt\s 
N. Glaab, of the University of Wisconsin, has been ccjnccai- 
tratinghis efforts on the expanding field of Amcaican nrl)an his¬ 
tory. His works include Kansas City and /lailroads: Comnnmily 
Policy in the Growth of a Regional Metropolis (ipfia) and 'I'he 
American City: A Documentary History in the artieJe 

that appears in this section, Professor Glaab rntikes a valuafjfc 
contribution to the study of our urban past by indicating its com¬ 
plexities, in general, and by spelling out, in particular, some of 
the ways we have misconstrued nineteenth-ccnliiry attitudes to 
the powth of American cities. 

Biography is one of the oldest of the many varieties of history 
and certainly one of the most popular. The great hislorians of 
the nineteenth century—Irving, Prescott, Motley, Parkman— 
were masters of biography no less than of national history. But 
with the rise of the historical profession during the post-(hvil 
War decades, the study of the past shifted from individuals to 
groups. The generation of Channing, Osgood, Andrews, 'I'urner, 
and Beard wrote a history of institutions, not men. They saw the 
past as an outworking of forces in which individuals were gov¬ 
erned by their times rather than the reverse. Since their day, 
however, professional historians have returned to biography as 
a valid and proper vehicle for historical undersiatiding. 'I’he 
generation of Allan Kevins, Samuel Eliot Morison, James G. 
Kradall, and Dumas Malone has restored the great man to sig- 
mncance. And our own generation has seen something more 
than a restoration, indeed, something of an enthronement. The 
chets-d oeuvre commanding the attention of several of our major 
pmger scholais are biographies: that of Arthur S. Link on 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and of Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. on Roosevelt and his age. A dis- 

more'Ih biography-writing is that it is 

politics, and the problems and diret- 

tions of twentieth-century America. 

FrSriA essays-those by John A. Garraty and 

i-rederick B. Tolles-deal with the nature and theory of biog- 
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'aphy. Both essays stress the idea that writing a man*s life re¬ 
quires more than verifying and narrating the facts, that in 
iddition to meeting the demands of science the biographer 
nust meet those of art. Professor Garraty, who teaches at Colum- 
Dia University, is the author of several biographies, including 
Silas Wright (1949), Henry Cabot Lodge (igss)^ Woodrow 
Wilson (1956), and Righmand Man: The Life of George W. 
^erkins (i960). His Nature of Biography (1957) is a very fine 
^rirner on the development, methods, and problems of a form 
>f history of which Professor Garraty is himself a notable prac- 
itioner. Professor Tolies of Swarthmore College is a specialist 
n early American history and particularly in Quaker history, 
dis best-known book, Meeting House and Counting House 
,1948)? is an account of one major aspect of the Quakers' Holy 
Experiment in Pennsylvania during the years 1682-1765* 
lessor Tolies has also written biographies of James Logan, the 
ecretary and confidential adviser oJ William Penn and writer 
)f scientific subjects, and of George Logan, his grandson, who 
ichieved fame in early national politics. It is his adventures in 
writing the life of James Logan that Professor Tolies recoids in 
;he essay reprinted below. 

If it is true that each generation comes to the past with ardor 
:or cultivating new fields, it is also true that the new fields are 
3ften cultivated only partially. The new varieties of history are 
lot fully pursued: politics and related subjects remain the most 
requently studied. Some of the reasons why this is so suggest 
hemselves readily enough. Primary materials dealing with pol- 
tics are most easily accessible. And they are, often enough, veiy 
easily manufactured into an acceptable monc^aph. Nothing is 
;o appealing to the Ph.D. candidate as a body of papers left by 
1 politician. It is fair to add that politics and affairs of state com- 
nand a natural, obvious interest. And students of history are 
lothing if not poliiiques manques. 

The practice of students of history thus centers on politics. But 
;he preachment of their mentors continues to be about the new 
ire as they should explore. In his presidential address to the 
American Historical Association in December, 1963, Crane 
Brinton of Harvard University, while granting that certain 
raditional types of history would continue to be worked on, 
irged that more attention be paid to several newer types—com- 
3arative history, nomothetic history, and philosophy of history, 
[ndeed, urged Professor Brinton, ‘'there must be an almost in- 
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finite variety of historical writing-” In his own tnclaplior, lx; 

was proposing that in Clio’s house “certain rather ni'gleclial 
parts deserve more attention and even that we add some new 
structures which must of nec:essity--(:ultural nee<!ssi(y, arlisdc 
necessity—be so modem, so lunctional, that thtsy will contrast 
with the fine ripe architectural styles of the rest of tlu! building.” 
He was not, as he well knew and as we Inive seen, the first to 
propose a renovation of Clio’s house. He was pro[)osing yet an¬ 
other new history and, as his addrc-ss showed, for reasons which 
were immediately relevant to the world of the igOos in which 
he was speaking. 
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16. American Intelkctud History: 
A Critical Appraisal* 


John Higham 


At a conference last fall on the relations between .n(,elleel;ual 
history and American Studies,i Russell Nye told a story about 
the famous baseball pitcher, Satchel Paige. In the later years ol 
his career, Paige was asked how he managed to pitch nine sterling 
innings at his advanced age. He replied; "Ah jes’ stays loose;. 
Nye spoke for most of the attendants at the corilerence; in r<;c- 
ommending that the study of American culture “st.ay loose. 
Scholars should avoid confining dehnitions and fixed procedures 
in the interest of youthful flexibility. 

The story itself is characteristically American in its feeling lor 
the openness of experience, the plasticity of life, the success of 
an ongoing enterprise. The story gets much of its lorc<; lioin oui 


♦Reprinted with permission from American Quarierly^ XIII (Suroincr, 
1961), 219-2^3. 

1 Conference on the Historical Study of American Culture, Ankm House, 
New York, October 13-15, i960. An earlier version of this pajKrr was dis¬ 
cussed at the Conference, and I have taken grateful advantage of the eriti™ 
risms of the other participants in trying to clarify and corntet rny remarks 
for publication. Since the general tenor of my argument is unchanged, it 
does not reflect any consensus among the participants. T am also indebted 
to the Princeton Council of the Humanities for engaging me in a larger 
study of American historical scholarship, from which this paper is an out¬ 
growth. 

It is necemiy to add that I sought deliberately to be controversial—even 
somewhat polemical—and could not therefore do full justice to all sides of 
the questions involved. My quasi-historical sketch takes up only so much 
of the record as seemed immediately pertinent to the issue at hand; and the 
tyranny of ai^ument did not permit adequate recognition, or even mention, 
of many scholars whom I greatly admire. 
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recognition of Paige as an acknowledged champion. He was still 
winning so many games that his questioner did not worry about 
why the pitcher lost some of them. Can we have the same con¬ 
fidence in the game of scholaiship? 

Certainly the study of American intellectual history has, until 
recently at least, stayed loose. So have the other cultural inquiries 
that are called American Studies. A philosophy of IcNs^ne^ bus, 
in fact, determined the methods of these fields (although, a 
paradoxical mystique of “integration” has ordinarily supplied 
their objective). It is doubtful if the record to date Justifies us 
in sharing Satch’s confidence in his own limber form. Po^ibly, 
writers of American inteUectual history have valued loc^ness 
too highly. Great historians, like great pitdiers, also need fine 
control. 

A little reflection on the ways in which American intellectual 
history has been written, and on the scholarly traditions from 
which it has developed, may suggest why Americanists have 
puzzled and argued so much in recent decades over the nature 
of intellectual history, and why their general attitude toward^ it 
has been so eclectic. A critical review may also show a quiet 
trend of late toward the clarification of objective. If such a 
trend is under way, sympathetic discu^ion of its problems and 
possibilities should serve a useful purpose. 

So long as the nature of intellectual history remains in ^dis¬ 
pute, one has to begin with an attempt at definition. No one can 
hope, of course, to legislate what a subject of study “really’* is; 
but a good definition can mark out an appropriate sphere of 
interest and thus prevent us from using words, unsuitably- Let us 
say, then, that intellectual history is first of aH a branch of his¬ 
tory, one variety of a species, sharing the general characteristics 
that distinguish historical knowledge. As such, it has an over¬ 
riding concern with how and why particular human exf^riences 
have followed one another through time. However much anal¬ 
ysis or evaluation an historian undertakes, movement and con¬ 
tinuity are his organizing principles, and his competence is 
limited to a definite span of time. “What aesthetic writers claim 
a passionate apprehension of form to be to the painter, a pas¬ 
sionate apprehension of process is to the historian.” ^ 


2 G. M. Young quoted in C. V. Wedgwood, Truth and Opinion: Histor¬ 
ical Essays (London: Collins, i960), p. 95. 
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Intellectual history simply upiilh^s iliis way of lookiiip, ai tilings 
to a distinctive subject matter, eeiiteiing altenlioii on llie ex¬ 
periences of thought rather than exKniial hcliavior. hot the 
intellectual historian, not culture, politiis, sodety oi art, hut 
states of mind make up the foregiouncl of inteiest and the hw iis 
of curiosity. This choice of sulijeet mailer imposes addiiional 
obligations on the intellectual liistoiian. Siiuc every stale of 
mind contains a belief, the intellectual liisloriau to he Kispon- 
sive to his material—should care a good deal ahoni the arrept- 
ableness of beliefs. He should feel the airfreal of an idraa, and 
weigh critically its tenability. In that sense, he is an atnaieur 
philosopher. 

He also functions to some degree as a philosrrpher in or¬ 
ganizing his material. We must assume that the ideas and feelings 
present in the mind of an individual or group at any given time 
constitute an interlocking structure, the jrarts of which are 
shaped and defined by their relation to one another. 'I bus, 
catchwords like nationalism or humanitarianism accpiire varying 
meanings from the general mental outlook of did'erenl periods. 
To imderstand ideas historically virtually requires some analysis 
of the intellectual structure in which they were located. 'The 
process that the intellectual historian studies is movement in, 
or of, such a system. His achievement hecornes mote consider¬ 


able as the magnitude of the system increases, and as it hrings 
an increasing variety of ideas and feelings into meaningful rela¬ 
tion. The largest distinctive aim of the intelleiaual hisiorian, 
therefore, is to describe and explain the sjiirit of an age." 

This was also the traditional objective of intellecliial histo¬ 
rians. The few men who wrote the history of ilKiught in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries held substanlially the 
above conception of their task. From W. E. H. Lecky and laislie 

* Some of the participants in the Arden House Conference t.lijecierl to 
me overly unified, monisUc implications of the term, “spirit of an am-." 
&me preferred the more relativistic phrase, “climate of opinion.” I think 
u desirable-inde^, essential m large-scale operations-for tliir hisiorian to 
m\e for unity. To speak of a spirit in an age does not mean tliai a per- 
controls it; or that it has an essence; or that diversiiy ami 
agreement in a period; or that any 
constructs will prove illuminaling for oli.er 
“ Other Points of view. It does mean tliat lih; and 
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Steplicn to V. L. I^ariiigton and Alfred Noith Whitehead, intel¬ 
lectual hisiory meant an aliempt to tnuxi the development of the 
inner life of an age or of a people and thereby exhibit lluj spirit 
informing iis formal philosf>phies and its practical achievements, 
liiis s])irit could be discovered by examining a variety ol artic¬ 
ulate re|)r(tsentatives and deu^rmining their distinctive ''mental 
habits" or their common "cast of mind/' Undertaken in such 
fashion, intellectual history served as a nineteenth-century sub¬ 
stitute for, or supplement to, philosophy. Evolutionary thinkers, 
unable to find solid ground for their beliefs in any fixed meta¬ 
physical system, looked to the course of history for guidance and 
to intellectual history in particular for a critical understanding 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the ideas around them.® 

On the methodological questions that became so troublesome 
later—questions of what qualifies as thought, and how it inter¬ 
acts with events—the nineteenth-century intellectual historians 
maintained a serene and deliberate vagueness. These questions 
did not interest them very much. An organic theory of culture, 
which they took for granted, decreed that the relations between 
thought and deed must be intimate; and their own desire to face 
the great issues of their time in terms of fundamental principles 
insured that their history would emphasize serious and sub¬ 
stantial types of expression, approached from a noA-technical 
point of view. 71 ie traditional intellectual historians were 
usually naive in their evolutionary assumptions and unrepre¬ 
sentative in their selection of materials,® but they did important 
work on a generous scale with the aid of a clear purpose. 

This long established conception of intellectual history broke 
down after World War I, when the great amateurs who had 
dominated and defined the subject gave way to men absorbed 
in particular academic disciplines. Probably the first major 
change came from the professional historians. They had con- 


4 W. E. H. Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe (London: lx)ngman8, Green, 1865), I, vWx, xvii-xx; 
John Theodore Mera:, A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century (Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 1896), I, 8-14, 25-26. 

6 In addition to the above references, see Sydney E, Ahlstrom’s Introduc¬ 
tion to Octavius Brooks Frothingham, Transcendentalism in New England; 
A History (New York, Putnam's, 1876; Harper Torchbooks, 1959), pp. xvii-xix. 

6 Nevertheless, the range of materials from >vhich they drew was some¬ 
times surprisingly wide. Barrett Wendell's chapter, ''The American Intellect," 
in The Cambridge Modern History (New York, 1903), VII, 723-51, touched 
on law, philosophy, literature, art, science and education. 
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spicuously avoided intellectual history. Pledged to a scitjv coif 
ception of scientific *‘facts,^^ and distrustlul ol iIk^ Ihix ol sjKu iila- 
tion and opinion, the professionals Iiad ihoogln ohjcutiyity 
compromised it outside the field ol material (‘venis and |)olitir:aI 
institutions. Intellectual history became a snbjei t of professional 
interest only after James Harvey Robinson and his followms 
challenged the narrow positivism of their guild. 

Robinson's challenge came under the name New I listory/' 
of which intellectual history was to be an important part,. Rob¬ 
inson belligerently proposed to make history not only more all- 
embracing but also more relevant to the interests ol contimijx)- 
rary democracy.’^ His reform program raised the hackles of tlie 
conservatives in the profession, and the intellectual historians 
who followed in Robinson's footsteps had to vindicate their 
academic respectability to distrustful, sometimes even resentful, 
colleagues. These intramural pressures probably contributed to 
the New Historians' cautious, down-to-earth approach to intel¬ 
lectual history. Certainly the general ethos of the profession did 
not encourage them to generalize as freely, or to rise as far 
above the level of events, as outsiders like H. O. Taylor or even 
Paxrington were doing. A philosophic view of intellectual his¬ 
tory found little favor in professional circles. There, Carl Becker 
—sustained surely by the influence of Alfred North Whitehead ^ 
—^was almost alone in retaining a traditional conception of in¬ 
tellectual history. 

If professional considerations inclined the historians toward 
concrete events at the expense of philosophic breadth, their own 
program pushed them in the same direction. The disciples of the 
New History in the 1920s and 1930s were determined to break 
down supposedly artificial compartments, to integrate thought 
^d deed at every point. They were, in Morton White's phrase, 
in revolt against formalism.® The history they wrote was so very 
comprehensive that it permitted little sustained analysis of ideas. 


7James Harvey Robinson, The New History: Essays Illustraling the 
Modern Historical Outlook {New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912). 

8 IBedcers outstanding achievement, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth^ 
Century Philosophers (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932), was much 
Muenced by Alfred North Whitehead’s Science and the Modern World 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925), After Whitehead had shown the 
rauonahsm of inedieval thought, Becker demonstrated the medievalism of 
rationalist thought. 

^Socml Thought m America: The Revolt against Formalism (New York: 
llie vikmg Press, 1949). 
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A more or less pragmatic outlook also restrained tlie New 
Historians from studying ideas systematically. They took a tough- 
minded, “realistic'' view of beliefe, emphasizing enviromnental 
contexts. Yet the New Historian could never rest easy on this 
point. The relation between ideas and “interests” became an 
insistent problem, to which his own assumptions foredosed any 
satisfactory answer. As a realist, influenced by materialistic inter¬ 
pretations of history^ he supposed that ideas are functionally 
subordinate to interests. He usually concluded, as Richard 
Hofstadter did of Social Darwinism in 1944, that “changes in 
the structure of social ideas wait on general changes in economic 
and political life.” On the other hand, the New Historian 
counted ultimately on the life of reason to remake society. So 
he kept distinguishing between ideas and interests as compul¬ 
sively as he mixed them leather. 

Closely related to this concern, and almost as intense, was the 
second major question that the professionals brought to tlie fore. 
How do ideas circulate through the various levels of society? 
How, particularly, do they move the inarticulate masses? Tim 
problem was largely an extension of the other, and gained in 
attractiveness as a more promising way of formuladng md 
studying the interplay of thought and action. At the same tune, 
the fascination with popular thought suited the temper of the 
New History in a crucial particular: it made intellectual Iiistory 
democratic. To write a broad-based kind of intellectual Iiistory 
had the charm of linking intellectuals with the common man. 
The New Historian had the authority of John Dewey for lx- 
lieving that an undemocratic class structure had kept traditional 
philosophy aloof from the needs and interests of orciinary freople. 
On the same premise, he might suspect that the older type of 
intellectual history was aristocratic, and out of tune wdth the 
conquering advance of science and democraty.^^ 

In spite of the reductionistic character of such views, the 
joining of high culture with popular thought may turn out, in 

10 Social Darwinism in American Thought (PMIaiielpMa: Univexsaty of 

Pennsylvania Press, 19.44, p. 176. ^ ...... 

11 R. Richard Wohl, “Intellectual Historv’: An Historians \iew, Ha- 
torian, XVI (1953), 62-77. Another characteristic statement is Dixon Wa¬ 
ter’s “Ideas as Master Switches/* Saturday Retiew of Ltteraiure. XXXIl 
(August 6, 1949), 64-65. Notice that Wecter*s metaphor clearly a^gns^an 
instramental role to ideas: as master switches, they complete an elecmca! 
circuit, but the source of energy is presumably elsewhere. 
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the long run, to be the niosi, <()n.si(l(*r;ibl(' ac!iirvcHi(*n( of ihc 
new intellectual history and on<^ of (ho inosi siiniulahni' dewed- 
opments in historical scholarsliip during, (h<* Iasi i^eanuaiienu la‘d 
by Merle Curd and Ralph 11 . (hrbried, liiHioriaus shejwe-d ihai 
the intellectual history of a deunocralic soe ieUy, wlnue^ no (lass 
lines set natural limits to the circulaiion of ideas, rails lor dost? 
attention to the processes of popular dilfusion and iiiudhaInal 
crystallization. Many of our leading inielha Inals, Franklin and 
Whitman, for example, and smh jropnlar (urrmiis ai iln^ pro 
slavery philosophy and Jacksonian (lernocrar y, r an noi lx* undm’ 
stood without connecting an earthy accent and an airy (r<*ed. li 
also became gradually apparent that die lensions Indwranr 
“higher*’ and “lower” levels of thought can Ix^ sindiral as smi- 
ously as their affinities: the ambiguous relatiorrs IxUwcrn lire in 
tellectual and his audience, or the sirains beiwrxm Iris frasic 
principles and the popular moods and fashions that impinge 
upon him. The study of poj)ular thought has irrr roasirrgly dis 
tinguished between cross-purposes disguised by slogans, and has 
taken account of the gap between highbrrrws, rnidrilebrows and 
lowbrows. 

The more sharply we distinguish between the various loveds 
of thought, the more difficult becomes the task of (onnccling 
pern m a single historical design. No one has enlirely sudccihal 
m doing so—in uniting, that is, the philosophy and (he social 
psycAolop of an age, in making its original ideas and iis con¬ 
ventional opinions equally alive and meaningful.Ncnieihclcss 
attempts to relate these levels of thought seem essendal if liisiory 
IS to retain lU ancient claim to wholeness and its standing as a 

l)ta:aiis(^ it main- 

ned this claim, and even reinvigorated it; but iis zeal for 

yeTis W in this cIir,.c:n-,>„ in 

wT Nash Smith atxl c.th.-r wrings, 

tiering all ideas in plctorlaMfmf popular tl,oug}u, by reri- 

American West as Symbol nnit M tu •*" ®ntilth’s Virf;in l.and: The 

•9So), the image of the “ffarH ^ t (^^mhndge: Harvard tJnivcisity I’rcss, 

kind of analysis -S c is a 

emotions into the foreground of imellect.,!? vT' ’’""i’'" 

framework of txmceptiST thought But cht^ ^^tory without deslroying die 

life becomes largely a vehicle for die conceptual suit- of intellectual 
sc^tematic to popular thought^has bemme^ ProMetn of relating 

rational to iiTdonal idm ® of relating 
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wholeness outreached its integrative power. The intellectual 
history born out of the revolt against formalism had the virtue 
of bringing ideas at various levels into juxtaposition; but the 
resulting amalgam also incorporated so much else that the dis¬ 
tinctive character of intellectual history was overborne. The New 
History had so sharp a repugnance for compartmentalization, 
and so strong a desire for comprehensiveness, that many of its 
disciples did not care greatly about intellectual history as such. 
They valued it more as an instrument for interpreting the 
multifarious doings of men—as a means of generalizing political 
and social phenomena—than as a subject with its own intelli¬ 
gibility and importance. In quest of a pragmatic synthesis, the 
New History tended to squeeze all ideas into a matrix of events 
and institutions. 

I conclude, then, that an instrumental approach to intellectual 
history—a desire to use it rather than to possess it—^raised crucial 
methodological issues but left them unresolved; brought intel¬ 
lectual history into the mainstream of professional historical 
interests, and into relation to general American history, but 
dissipated the force and coherence that the older intellectual 
history had had at its best; inspired an abundance of useful 
research but a paucity of interpretations of the spirit of an age; 
made us critical of the functioning of ideas, but deterred us 
from penetrating to their essence. 

Not only in intellectual history, but also in its whole attitude 
toward the past, the New History prescribed an external view 
of historical data. Aligning itself with the social sciences, the 
New History treated human experience as comparable to natural 
phenomena, from which the observer seeks to detach him^lf 
as completely as possible. Ever on guard against subjective 
entanglement in this supposedly external reality, histories 
maintained a critical stance toward it. In attempting to objectify 
the past, they could not participate in it wholeheartedly, identify 
themselves fully with its inmost feelings through imaginative 
sympathy, or internalize its thoughts. Their theory was ^ore 
suitable for “unmasking^’ ideologies, exposing ^Nationalizations,” 
or analyzing “propaganda.” 

Did the study of intellectual history follow a different course 
outside the ranks of professional historians? During the twenties, 
thirties and forties, men in several disciplines, with a variety 
of scholarly commitments, were discovering intellectual history 
and adapting it to their own purposes. Because of their profes- 
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sional background, teachers of literature, religion and philoso¬ 
phy, and general cultural critics like Lewis Mumford, could be 
expected to have a deeper interest in ideas and values than the 
traditions of the historical guild permitted. One might expect, 
therefore, that these nonprofessionals would uphold—against 
the New History—the older view of intellectual history as a 
subject of intrinsic importance. 

To some extent, this happened. One thinks, for example, of 
Farrington’s sense of the sweep and range of ideas, and perhaps 
of his vivid intellectual portraiture too. In another discipline, 
Ralph Barton Peny^ wTote the older type of intellectual history; 
so Perry Millerd^ In view of the enormous proliferation 
of humanistic scholarship during these decades, however, it is 
remarkable how few Americans wrote broadly and effectively 
about the movement of ideas through time. 

Two obstacles stood esf^cialiy in the way. For one, the 
pragmatic, anti-formalist attitude characteristic of the New 
History also, influenced many scholars in other disciplines. 
Many histori,aiis of literature, religion and other subjects felt 
the same distrust of abstractions, the same desire to bind ideas 
closely to practical life, the same subordination of thought to 
action- Another olxtacle was the particular criteria built in to 
each of the academic dhciplines concerned wdth the history of 
thought. Scholars wearing various academic allegiances were 
trying, with the aid, of intellectual history, to overcome com- 
partment,alizatiQii, but the standards and objectives of their own 
disciplines could not given up. Consequently, the history 
they wrote ivas usually more technical and less truly historical 
than the “work of the great nineteenth-century amateurs. In 
many cases both otetades interfered simultaneously with a 
coherent view of intellectual histoiy'; authore who superimposed 
the pragmatic, comprehensive spirit of the New History upon 
an underhing commitment to a particular discipline were 
jxrhaps tr\ing to realize t€x> many objectives at once. Consider, 
for example, Joseph Dorfman’s Economic Mind in American 
Civilizaimn (5 vols., 1 §46-59) and Herbert Schneider’s History 
of American Philosophy (1946). These were major achieve¬ 
ments; but their attempt to deal comprehensively with ideas 

is&e Perry's FuriMnhm and Demm:mcy (New Yoit: The Vanguard 
Press, i 944 )» Miller's Tke Nem England Mind: 'The Smmteenth Century 
f'Sew Y'ork: Tiie Macaniilan Co., 1939). 
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in social context, combined with their cominitinent to the 
technical criteria of a single discipline, prevented the attain¬ 
ment of a meaningful synthesis. 

In radical opposition to the New History was the school of 
Arthur O. Lovejoy. This school had a genuinely historical 
interest in the intrinsic character of ideas, a sublime disregard 
of instrumental considerations, and a determination to ap¬ 
proach intellectual history without respect to the limits of 
individual disciplines. Yet here too we can observe the loss of 
a large view of intellectual history under the pressure of a 
particular academic commitment. A technical philosopher, fas¬ 
cinated by the method of lo-gical analysis, Lovejoy taught a 
scholastic, mechanical kind of intellectual history^ largely de¬ 
tached from a living culture. As one critic has remarked, Love¬ 
joy spoke constantly of cutting into, breaking up and isolating 
ideas: operations more appropriate to a post mortem than to 

a parturition. Lovejoy brought an unprecMenied precision to 
intellectual history, but he did so at the expense of a unifying 
vision. In lesser hands, his methcNi of ine discdininatloiis 
became a purely academic exercise, and his influence on the 
whole probably worked to atomize intellectual history at a 
time when other forces were also blurring its outlines. 

Lovejoy's impact on the study of American thought was, 
however, peripheral. Very few professional philosophers since 
World War I have had much interest in American intellectual 
history; and none of them has illuminated it as brilliantly as 
Santayana and Dewey did in their early essays on the Genteel 
Xradition (1911) and the influence of Darwinism (i9€>9).^® 
American sociology has had no Max lYeber; American political 
theory has had no formidable historian!® Undoubtedly this is 
due in some measure to the antihistorical turn that much 


14 R. VV. B. Lewis, ‘"Spectroscope for Ideas/* Kenyon Retri€ti\ X \1 Ci954)» 
31^-22. 

13 “The Genteel Tradition in American Philreophy/* in Winds of Bor- 
trine (New York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1912), pp. 186-215; The Influence 
of Darwin on Philosophy (New York: Henry Holt & Co„ 1910). 

16 Eighteen years ago a student of American |x>litical theoiy* pointed oat 
tfie sterility and poverty of Ms colleagues* historical labors. ]\fakiiig allow¬ 
ances for some recent distinguished exceptions, the indictment has remained 
largely true. Benjamin F. Wright, “Research in American Political Theon*/’ 
Research in Political Science, ed. Ernest S. Griffith (Chapei Hill; Unwexsiiy 
of North Carolina Pres, 194S), pp. 178-81. 
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contemporary' thoiigiit has taken since World War At any 
rate, history in general and American intellectual history in 
particular aroused only sporadic interest outside of two disci¬ 
plines mmt directly concerned: history and literature. We 
must, therefore, look closely at the field of literary scholarship 
to understand hotv intellectual history has fared outside of 
the historical guild. 

In dealing with American intellectual history, literary schol¬ 
ars since the 1950s have teen guided by the American Studies 
movement. It has enjoyed an influence comparable to that 
which the New’ History had on professional historians. Indeed, 
the two movements were sttikiegly similar. Each of them 
represented a protest against narrowly sf^cialized horizons. 
Just as the Netv Historians wanted to go beyond the orthodox 
kind of political history^ so the professors of American litera¬ 
ture who wrere usually the prime movers in establishing Amer¬ 
ican Studies programs were trying to break out of the ortho¬ 
dox kind of literary' history’. One group appealed for integra¬ 
tion of ideas and events in a comprehensive view of the past; 
the other called for integrated study of art and society in a 
comprehensive \iem' of “culture” or national character. Both 
hoped to link that past to the present—one in pumuit of 
reform, the other In search of identity. Both groups turned to 
inteHectoal history not tecaiise it "was a natural focus of their 
resf^ctive endeavors but because it seemed an appropriate way 
of synthesiilng heterc^neous materials. Thus the New Histori¬ 
ans readily Joined hands with their literary colleagues in spon¬ 
soring American Smdis. 

One result of Ameri'can Stu-dies, therefore, w^as to perpetuate 
the lc»se. indefinite conception of intellectual history that 
came out of ihe earlier revolt a^inst foimalisiii. ’IVhereas the 
New History encouraged a pragmatic attitude tow^ard ideas, 

IT In iiie alnetceiitli caitiiw, liia:oTiol theories aad knowledge were 
ojxning new honzcms in CTery field of fiumaiie learning; and until the 
men of the suture of Santayana. W'Mteheaci and Parrington wrote 
iiiteliwttta.! history wiili. tlie -tiilect of clarifi^iig currerit isiio. In recent 
deoiia, hywc\eT original thinking in the social menco, pM!o»phy and 
Aiitrzj} aiiicisra has gene more largeh inio amhtical problems abstracted 
from the dimensicn ef time. Wlcther an incaearingly rigorous engagement 
with intellectual hisiow n:a\ help to reverse the decline of historical con¬ 
sciousness in American culraie remiins to be seen, 

Richard H. Skn-mk, “The Nature and Implicatioiis of Pre^ams in 
Amcrian C-rilliatkn” Jo:frirc?3 Eentsge, III ,April, 1949), 36. 
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American Studies was eclectic and experimental. In both cases 
the study of intellectual history gained in popularity and 
diversity, somewhat at the cost of coherence. Hostile toward 

compartmentalized knowledge and too diflFuse in aim to main¬ 
tain a consistent interest in ideas, most American Studies 
enthusiasts levied upon intellectual history for every purpose 
except its own. 

In spite of the similarities between the New History and 
the American Studies movement, the latter brought a different 
emphasis into the writing of intellectual history. American 
Studies derived from its origins in literary scholarship a human¬ 
istic emphasis that was foreign to the New History. Robinson, 
Beard and their followers looked primarily to the social sciences 
rather than the humanities for support and cooperation. Their 
principal effort in respect to intellectual history was relating 
it to the history of politics and society. On the other hand, the 
stress in American Studies has lain more upon literature and 
values, particularly artistic ones. This has been an important 
contribution, offsetting the rather matter-of-fact approach of 
the early New Historians. Literary scholars were trained to 
make the close textual analysis so often essential in gasping a 
man's thought. The methods of m.odem literary criticism en¬ 
abled them to reach the ambiguous feelings and symbolic 
references that lurk beneath the surface of an historical docu¬ 
ment. When literary scholars began to apply such methods to 
materials other tlian conventional literary sources, they were 
in fact writing a new kind of intellectual history. This f^ne- 
tration in depth, first fully displayed in Henry Nash Smith s 
Virgin Land (1950), deserves as much credit as wc give to the 
New History for extending the range of intellectual Mstory. 

Yet, in spite of the effort to be interdisciplinary, the demands 
of a particular discipline exacted their price. Although teachers 
of American literature produced a tremendous number of 
books and articles on what American intellectuals have thought 
and said, the results with rare exceptions were too specifically 
literaiy in interest to qualify fully as historical. 

In distinguishing bettveen literary and historical interests, I 
am not endorsing Bernard DeVoto's supercilious definition^ of 
the literary mind as the mind least adapted to the utilization 
of fact.^^ But historians and literary scholars do tend, I think. 


19 Bernard DeVoto, Forays and Rebuttals (New York, 19^6), p. 185. 
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to select and handle their facts differently. The student of 
llteratiire, characteristically, chooses data tliat will get us, as 
directly as seems practicable, to an act of evaluation. The 
object under evaluation i^rsists independently, in that we can 
lead it ourselves without the literary scholar’s evaluative as¬ 
sistance. The historian, however, constructs his object. Whereas 
the art of the past exists in its original form, the life of the past 
is accosible only in the form in which the historian casts it. 
The historiaii scores by arranging Ms facts into a self-explana¬ 
tory whole: the literary scholar triumphs by enriching his facts, 
embroidering u|X5ii them the speculative insights and poetic 
they evohe bet do not wholly contain. 

Literary’ ciiticism, therefore, and even literary history, are 
fundamentally iinhistorical Since an independent object con¬ 
trols the ran^ of inquiry, the literary scholar is not impelled 
10^ give a complete account of how things were, to feel the 
density of a, milea or to appraise the relative weight of diverse 
fadtts in a situatitM. His explorations of intellectual history 
sacrifice wholeness for the sake of expressive power. He makes 
frf a wwM of :ideas ^lectively, to illuminate a particular 
test or but the true historian makes use of 

texts selectively, to illimiiiiate a world of ideas. Even in a 
work m autlieiiticaHy historical as Firgin LMudj an interest in 
literar|’' forms sometims dominates the story of the ideas flow¬ 
ing through ihexa. hfore often, the avid pursuers of symbols 
and imiM lose sight of any firm historical structure. One can 
concisitie, therefore, that literary" scholais made intellectual 
history tunciioaal to an. as prof^ional historians made it 
liiac*,iiOiiaLi to action; and like a lady of easv virtue, it slept 
wfcoTOT it lad siielter. 


& far I have dwelt lai^ly on the peii'Cxi from die 1920s 
through the 3940s in order to showr how the increasing popu- 
of irnellectual historv’ brought a new attention to methods 
a confusion over ends. None of the difficulties that ap- 
ixared then has disappeared in the last decade. A certain 
amoiint of confusicn is probably inevitable and stimulating 
after the vigorous disf^isal of the thirties and 
mteliettual histoiy seems to be renewing its central 
purpose. It. M I think, a pericxi of experimentation and contro- 

lersT IS passing, iritelhctual histon’ may M letumincr _ ^with 

SDphisum!:on~---to its tiaditional aim of discoverine 
.'"u sxr::2imT.s, ±s spirit of an age. Surely the teaching af 
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well as the writing of American intellectual history is more 
systematic and selective, more sharply focused on general beliefs 
and major thinkers, than it was a few years ago. None of the 
leading colleges or universities still offers the shapeless course 
that used to be called “Social and Intellectual History'*; the 
disorder that Professor H. L. Swint discovered as recently as 
1953^^ has markedly diminished. 

Probably, one of the most important reasons for this clarifi¬ 
cation of goals is a more favorable attitude toward intellectual 
history in the historical profession at large. The pioneering is 
over; the historical guild has accepted the intellectual historian 
and respects his work. The old fogeyism that used to breathe 
distrust of ideas, unless they were treated as so many inert facts, 
no longer weighs heavily upon us. One still meets commonly 
the prejudice that intellectual history is “unreal** unless con¬ 
tinuously linked to behavior, as if the movement of thought is 
somehow less free, or less capable of separate treatment, than 
the movement of other historical structures. But the insights of 
intellectual history have become so widely accepted into the 
corpus of American historiography, and so frequently drawn 
upon by historians primarily interested in other segments of 
experience, that the intellectual historian can tend his own 
garden if he wishes. 

Another circumstance that is making for a more manageable 
and definite conception of intellectual history is the revival of 
American social history, unhappily eclipsed in the thirties and 
forties. Social history enjoyed a brilliant development in the 
1920s through the sectional and economic interpretations that 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, J. Franklin Jameson, Dixon Ryan Fox 
and Thomas J. Wertenbaker applied, under the influence of 
Beard and Turner, to its miscellaneous data. But the publica¬ 
tion of the thirteen-volume History of American Life (1927-48) 
demonstrated that no adequate analytical scheme had yet been 
found. In the ideological thirties, social history as such fell 
into the background, and the livelier young minds turned to 
an extended kind of intellectual history, confident that an 
understanding of social history could best be attained in this 
more inclusive medium. Only recently has social history begun 
to escape from the embrace of ideology on the one hand and 
encyclopedism on the other, and to acquire a shape of its own 

20 H. L. Swint, "Trends in the Teaching of Social and Intellectual His¬ 
tory," Social Studies, XLVI (1955), 243-49. 
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froin the quantitatiYe methods and the structural interests of 
coatemporary sociology. This development relieves the intel¬ 
lectual hlstciri.an from over-extended commitments. It also en¬ 
genders a healthy tension l^tween two different but equally 
reveal,ing types of historical patterns: the arrangement of ideas 
into a woiMng system, and the arrangement of people into a 
functioning scjclety. It is significant that a senior intellectual 
historian. Merle Curti, should move with fresh vigor into the 
aem^r sixial histoiy^, and that a young general historian, writ¬ 
ing atxiat slavery, shorfd separate clearly its institutional from 
its inteiectual setting.^i 

Th^ alterations in the scholarly environment have been 
iX’CHFriiig iiader the favoring infiuence of a much larger change 
in coiitem|XJraiy^ thougliL Since the 1940s pragmatism, and in- 
Aed the whole revolt against formalism, have lost their fresh¬ 
ness and charm. lITien Carl Becker in his old age concluded 
iwfulJy that there m^re generalities that still glitter,^^ when 
dotriictioii taught other intellectuals not to trust the 
iBUTK of history to vindiote their values, when the intractable 
iiifeaiiii,as and the narrow range of alternatives in the postwar 
world came fully home, the dispc^ition to appraise ideas chiefly 
fa>Hi Ae |Miint of view of their practical consequences received 
a cfccisiwe c^cL The activist temper of the New History, with 
its cmpiias,is cm direct, continual interchange between ideas 
Md interQis, fell out of fashion. Now it began to seem im- 
pfxtmm to take stock of our inteHectual assets and liabilities, 
nsstead of mshiag them pell-mel to market. 

The decEae of a pragmatic approach to thought made for a 
gaater interest in principfe, in values that have some 
ait^mate daim and not a merely instrumental role. The cele- 
hnisd "nrjim :o religion’* may' have faUed in other respects, 
O’-ii i: cenamK ronsed the secular intellectual to a sympathetic 
»BUny of religions ideas. Accordingly, the history of religious 
though: ccnstirutes one of the ontstai^ding cumulkve achieve¬ 
ments of .\n:erican InteDectnal history in recent years. Tust 
» t-e rnocem theological renaissance began betoe World 
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War II, so the beginnings of a new kind of American intellec¬ 
tual history go back to Perry Miller’s Puritan studies in ^the 
ig^os and, most explicitly, to H. Richard Niebuhr’s The King¬ 
dom of God in America In that book the author con¬ 

fessed that his earlier sociological approach had failed to explain 
either the underlying unity or the distinctive force of Amer¬ 
ican Christianity. Since World War II the history of religious 
ideas has almost entirely superseded the old “church history. 
Moreover, intellectual histO:ry is taking on a more integrated 
character as the search for first principles bridges conventional 
distinctions between the pious and the profane. R. W. B. Lewis’ 
The American Adam (1955), for example, gives a powerful 
rendering of social ideas by sounding their religiom depths. 

If all these changes do mean a renewal of the traditional aims 
of intellectual history, they do not cancel the efforts of the last 
generation. Literary scholars will undoubtedly continue to 
explore the relations between ideas and art. Most historians 
will continue to emphasize the relations between ideas and 
action. And rightly so. From one point of view, intellectual 
history^ must remain contributory to an appreciation and under¬ 
standing of cultural achievements; from another point of view, 
intellectual history must remain contributory to that general 
history in which the whole of an age is dimly perceived. These 
perspectives still leave room and need, however, for a third 
point of view, in which neither art nor action, but feelings and 
ideas, stand in the center of vision. 

This is not to say that any intellectual historian can afford 
to ignore concrete events and institutions. Even the 
austere kind of intellectual history should, if it is fully historical, 
take account of the circumstances in which ideas anse and 
terminate. But most writeis of American intellectual history 
have, I think, broken loose from the compulsion to refer ideas 
at every point to a structure of social action. Surely a tetter 
understanding of the problem is available if we stand for 
enough back to see a complex structure of opinion, bearing 
upon events at certain strategic points or in certain general 
directions. To understand the encounter of ideas with action 
in a massive way, "we need a systematic view of the ideas. 

To get such a view we seem to be moving, in one sense, 
toward greater specialization than has been customary. To 
restore, in the light of modem knowledge, the traditional aim 
of intellectual history calls for a paradoxical concentration of 
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effort and rigorous training. The “pure*’ intellectual historian 
may have to leave the task of synthesis to the general historian, 
who moves between topical fields without final commitment 
to any one. 

In another sense, however, the writing of intellectual history 
should become less specialized as scholars work out the com¬ 
plex patterns of thought that stamp a period, a movement or a 
major thinker. The comprehensive aspirations of the New His¬ 
tory and of American Studies encouraged in practice a good 
deal of fragmentary work. The historians often fragmented 
ideas to fit them within events, while the literary scholars 
experimented with fragmentary perspectives. During the decade 
of the i§4os, 159 articles and 2§ books about Herman Melville 
came out and perhaps for this reason we still do not have, 
so far as I know, a good over-ail account of his intellectual 
life. Thr« yeais ago Stow Persons ventured the first serious 
attempt to p^ricxiize American intellectual history in terms of 
a sequence of dominant ideas. Even more recently, Henry May 
published the first detailed and integrated account, on a na¬ 
tional scale, of a single peiiod.^^ The specialized task of intel¬ 
lectual history tcxiay is one of constructing general designs.^® 

I’lliai part in all of this will the American Studies movement 
have? IVill ii too Income le^ experimental and more systematic? 
In w’hat direction is this possible? Only a rash prophet would 
hazard an ansii^’er to such questions. It seems likely, however, 
that the unequal partnership “tetw^een intellectual history and 
a presumably inclusive interest in American civilization will 
not endure unless—contraiy" to my argument—^intellectual his¬ 
tory' stays very' IcMJse indeed 

M. E. A. Amerion Liteiamre Group. Report of the Committee on 
Trends in Rexsrrh in. Americon Literaimret 19^0-1950 (Baton Rouge, 1951), 

p. % 

24 Stow PeT»iis. Americ^m Minds: A Histojy of Ideas (New York; Henry 
Holt & Co., 195? Hccr^' F. May, The End of Amencan Innocence: A Study 
of She Fsrsi }fOTs o* Oar Own Tine., Joi2—igi7 (New York: Alfred A. 

Bat xe a recent statement about intellectual Mstory that is antithetical 
to mine: Daniel J. Bcmrstm, Arnenca and the Image of ^Europe (New York: 
Meridian Books, pp. 43-7S, which argues for an unstructured histori- 

c^iaphY ihit will TeSect the fonnlea homogeneity of American life. 
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Arthur H. Cole 

As one grows old, he becomes inareasingly annoyed at con¬ 
fusion of almost any variety; and that which continues to sur¬ 
round the concept of “business history” chances to impinge 
frequently enough upon my attention to impel me to try to 
reduce the disparities in concepts still existent among individ¬ 
uals interested in the field. Diversity of concepts was evident 
even among men interested enough in the area to come—in 
some cases, goodly distances—to attend a two-day meeting at 
the Harvard Business School on the leaching of the subject. 
Perhaps because I was already teaching economic history before 
business history was bom, because I have known the chief 
actors in the world created by Professor N. S. B. Gras, and 1 »- 
cause I have had to give thought to the nature of entrepreneu¬ 
rial histoiy^ I may in this connection pretend to pcse as a 
sort of academic amictis curim. And I think that I have made 
manifest my interest in the field. 

The Nature of Business 

Too often young folk start talking about business histoiy 
without first stopping to secure a clear concept of businep itself, 
They may carry the notion that business is merely buying and 
selling, huckstering, the hurly-burly of the traditional bazaar 
of th^ Middle East; othera may hold the image of busing as 
an arena populated by giants of great wealth and great poicer 
who buy politicians and generally are up to no good; and the 
novelists or muchrakers or othem have created other impres- 

* Reprinted witii permission from Business History R^etieu\ XXX\ I 
(Spring, 1962), 98-1 
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sions. Actually business is much more comiilex than the con¬ 
cepts which any of these notions convey. It can be visualized 
on at least three levels or in three patterns. 

One level or pattern is the ideational It is constituted of all 
the knowledge by aid of which the wheels of production, dis¬ 
tribution, advisory service, etc:., are established and maintained: 
how to secure a corporate charter, how to manage a shoe fac¬ 
tory, how best to compensate salesmen, etc:.—millions and mil¬ 
lions of “bits” of knowledge, accumulated over centuries of 
experience, and daily being added to. It is the presence or lack 
of this body of knowledge that really distinguishes the developed 
from the underdeveloped countries, and it is the slow manner 
in which such knowledge can be absorbed into an industrial 
order that spells the slowness with which such underdeveloped 
countries can rise toward equality with the older business na¬ 
tions. 

A facet of this ideational world—ideas transmuted into modes 
of behavior—was spoken of recently by Professor Solomon Fa- 
bricant: ^ 

Underdeveloped countries are learning that in their rush to reach 
desired levels of economic efficiency time must be taken to develop 
the kind of business ethics, respect for the law, and treatment of 
stmngen that keep a modern industrial society productive. Widen¬ 
ing of the concept of family loyalty and tribal brotherhood to in¬ 
clude love of man “in general" is a necessary part of the process of 
economic development. 

Another facet is made a significant portion of Mrs. Edith 
Penrose’s theory of the growth of “the firm” when she specifies 
experience of men working together in individual enterprises 
as conditioning greatly the manner in which those concerns 
would be expected to perform in the future. A firm uses two 
types of knowledge, she writes, one that may be looked upon as 
objective and available to everyone, and, the other, knowledge 
which is bom of experience within the particular enterprise. 
Moreover, “increased experience,” she asserts, “shows itself in 
two ways changes in knowledge acquired and changes in the 
ability to use knowledge.” ^ 

i Solomon Fabricant, "An Economist’s View of Philanthropy," in Pro- 
aedtngs of the American Philosophical Society, vol.’ 105 (April at, 1961). 

2 Edith T. Penrose, The Theory of the Growth of the Firm (New York 

and Oxford, 1959), p. 53. ^ 
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Again, the importance given to decision-making in some 
descriptions of primary business processes—even in some 
definitions of business—is related to this level or feature of 
business life. Thought processes do precede and condition the 
decisions of businessmen; and those who participate in the 
decision-making proce^ are surely important cogs in the busi¬ 
ness machinery. It is a question merely whether decision-making 
constitutes a full description of business—surely not. 

At all events, it scarcely behooves those of us who have been 
or are now connected with schools of business to look askance 
at the notion of business possessing a prime basis in knowled^. 
Such institutions of learning are founded on the faith that 
business experience can be obseived and generalized into asser¬ 
tions of wider or narrower pertinence to future business action, 
and that these acquired truths can by oral communication or 
the perusal of books be somehow made to Icxi^ in the brains 
of students to a degree adequate to guide them in their own 
efforts to manage business enterprise or help in that manage¬ 
ment. 

Stemming in lar^ part from this ideational level is the world 
of institutions—the production enterprises, the construction 
companie, the banks, the department stores, and a myriad of 
other forms of organization—through which business opera¬ 
tions are carried out. Traditionally such institutioiis have been 
viewed as a multitude of mdependent units —a candy factory, 
a hardware ■wholesaler, a bank, a railroad, etc.—^i%dth the only 
connection among them being competition of units concerned 
wdth the same or overlapping areas of actiinty. I -would propcKC 
a different ima^, that of an interconnected, mutually supjxjrt- 
ing congeries of business units. For purpmes of ex|^itioii, the 
extractive, manufacturing, and construction industries ma} te 
conceived to constitute the central core of this business system, 
while, outside of this primary citadel, one can s|^cifv a seris 
of concentric circles in which other business institutions ma} 
be held to lie—the complement in each successive circle l^ing 
perhaps tho'se ancillaiy or service institutions closely and then 
less closely connected with the performance of the institutions 
located in the central region. Pur^'eyora of productive equip¬ 
ment, providers of short-term capital, transporters of raw ma¬ 
terials and finished gocxis, etc., might lie in an inner circle, the 
publishers of trade periodicals, public accountants, etc., perhap 
in a more removed circle, ■while still further aivay might lie 
the interior decorators of executive offices, schools that trained 
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workmen or clerks for tlie establishiiUTits, cic:. I^nhiips tin; 
major industries of steel, rubber, textiles, aiul tin; like; (OuJd be 
envisaged as possessing to some extent sepanue and distinct 
institutional worlds—like Innis' '^staples/' perba[)S Rostow's 
‘'sectors/’ or the Swedes’ “development blocks” »but, inasmuch 
as some of the ancillary and service institutions sucli as raih 
roads, commercial banks, etc.—serve many industries, a good 
deal of overlapping would need to be envisioned. 

Incidentally, attention may be drawn to the circumstarux^ 
that such a business construct differs essentially from that usu¬ 
ally employed by economists. The latter seem contcait to line 
institutions up in industries and go no further, except perhai)s 
as required by the modern ideas of monopolistic c:ompctition 
—a rather specialized instance of business interconnections. 

Actually, it is somewhat difficult to draw a limit t.o the scuaes 
of concentric circles that I have proposed. Out some distance 
would lie perhaps management advisory concerns, commodity 
exchanges, and the publishers of trade Journals; j)ossibly still 
farther, schools of business, architects specializing in industrial 
buildings, or counsel specializing in antitrust matters; and it 
might be questioned whether the Federal Bureau of Standards, 
the Census Bureau, the Securities and Exchange (Commission, 
and other governmental agencies should not be add(;d, since 
the government is by no means merely regulatory; it also pro¬ 
vides much information useful to the managers of individual 
enterprises.^ 

In fact, one may wish to conceive of the outermost ring of 
the business circles as merging closely with much that we are 
inclined to call “society.” There are surely many connections 
between the business world and the publication of both news¬ 
papers and general periodicals; there are portions of the world 
of art which affect business and, in turn, are affected by the 
latter; there are connections between business affairs and liter- 


sin reality, of course, the domain of business has really quit(‘ 
edgtt. For example, there are cooperative enterprises; there are auUral 
toks, ^metimes privately owned but devoted to a public function; there 
commodity exchanges; there arc professions not much 
vem°d«-^r privately endowed colleges and uni¬ 

record of Harvard College the American business institution with the 
St t “"rinuous existence; and there are business functions 

chaane etc agenaes e.g., budgeting, accounting control, pur- 

eleem^mary instotions. ' hospitals, and orirer 
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ature, the drama, and sometimes even poetry. It was actually a 
consequence of this line of reasoning that led me to envisage 
three areas of social action—the individual business unit, the 
business system, and the contacts with the total society—^when 
I ventured to write about the “business enterprise in its social 
setting.'" ^ 

The third level or pattern of business is that of j^rformance 
—bales of cotton goods produced, shares traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange, ton-miles of freight carried, and the Mke. 
To many businessmen, this aspect of the business world would 
seem the most important; and surely it is the most obvious. I 
would hold, however, that this is an area of minor interest to 
the business historian. When there is a question of the value 
of the whole business system, he would undoubtedly desire to 
indicate the increase in the output of goods and service which 
has occurred over the centuries and decades under the exertions 
of the private enterprise system; and, for the short run, he may 
be concerned with “volume" as a factor in the determinatioii of 
diminishing prices. But it seems to me that, by and large, this 
counting of output is more properly the domain of the eco¬ 
nomic historian. When goods are really produced or distiifch 
uted, the work of the businessman is finished. 

The Practical Spread of the System 

That the world of business sprea^ds out geographically from 
border to border of most countries—^with perhaps only small 
enclaves of even modestly self-sufficient farmers—^needs hardly 
be stated. Less common, I believe, is an appreciation of the 
variety of economic activity—the provision of goods and serv¬ 
ices—^which has come under the domain of business action. 
That the world of business extends over dive.rs extractive, man¬ 
ufacturing, construction, distributive, financial, and transpor¬ 
tation activities is obvious. However, surely commercial or 
market-oriented farmers should be embraced, likewise many 
entertainment and recreational facilities from theatres to bomrl- 
ing alleys, baseball teams to the producers of ski wax, while 
many of the basic human activities or experiences do not «cape 
the advantages (or disadvantages) of response to business mae- 

4 Arthur H. Cole, Business Enterprise in its Social Setting (Ombridge, 
^ 959 )- 
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agement: materials for the control of pregnancy. piescmU.liotis 
of young ladies to society, commercial aclnuiustraiors ol wecl- 
din^, and both funeral homes and huge niausoleuins lo wnul 

up one’s stay on earth. _ 

It is also to be noted that, with the increase o il.e piole.s- 
sional quality in business managtmienl. personnel, tlie diver- 

^nce of business and the professions sereins to hav(‘ heroine 
Arrowed—at least vis4-vis some of the prolessioiis siidi as 
acton and actresses of screen or television, lawycrrs arclim^cts, 
and even college professors, thanks to the inroads ol lounclation 
funds and the increased opportunity for ernployment in goviuii- 
ment service. Our '‘business civilization" has lately become even 
more inclusive than ever before of events in the total soeii^ty. 


Corollaries of the Foregoing 

It is obvious that the earlier identification of “business his¬ 
tory" with company history is grossly inappropriate. No douTit 
company history is business history; but the reverse gives an 
erroneous view of conditions, as if one identified any one ardd- 
tectural style and “architecture." The preparadon and publi- 
cadon of company histories seem not far different Irorn the 
drafting and issuance of personal biographies in the area ol 
political history. They are surely of much value, but ihcry can 
hardly be viewed as pre-empting the whole field. 

Secondly, it becomes desirable to look at the forces and instru¬ 
mentalities which make viable the business system of a nation. 
Some of the so-called “business virtues" may be wortli noting, 
such as reliability, promptness, rectitude in business dealings, 
and the like. Also, one should observe the importance of such 
instrumentalities as stock certificates, bills of lading, promissory 
notes, time-payment contracts, and the like. 

Since the paths taken by the evolution of the business system 
will almost inevitably differ from country to country, perhaps 
even among regions in so large a nation as our own, and since 
the timing of such developments would surely differ in the 
several areas, there would appear to be many opportunities for 
comparative studies. Professor Karl Deutsch used to propose a 
study of the relative speeds in the adoption of particular tech¬ 
nological advances—such as the adding machine or the Linotype 
apparatus—in various countries as likely to make manifest 
variations in entrepreneurial character; but surely a compari¬ 
son of the course, speed, and extent of achievement in the 
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(Icvclopnvcni. of a complex business system would jtrovc even 
more revealing of variant national business ebaracters. I Ins 
would seem a soit of symphonic form for bnsiness history 

writini^. 

However, I ain templed to add two lines o( thought jHHti- 
rieiit to eeonomi(‘0“l)usiness ptalormanee. I he first is tliat wlien 
one !)riiigs down to earth ()r -n change the figure—-pnts flesh 
on the !)are hones of such economistic phrases as '‘capital for¬ 
mation" or the "international niovement of the productive 
factors," one is coming closer to a consideration of realities 
and, if one wishes to make use of historical inquiries, is 
better equipped to projtose public policies appropriate to the 
circumstances of the real world. Governments and public cen¬ 
sors cannot deal effectively with abstractions; indeed, in ^policy 
administration governments must deal with business institu¬ 
tions and businessmen. I am particularly annoyed when I read 
of the "British export of capital" to the United States or other 
countries. One receives the idea unconsciously that British 
lenders stood on the street corners of America or Australia or 
other "undevelopcid" countrices, and tried to press pounds, 
shillings, and pence upon unhappy borrowers. The whole point 
of the activity seems to me to be oliscured by this particular 
phrase - this abst raction. 

In the second place, I Ixdieve it worthwhile to suggest that, 
relativ<j to economic growth of nations, the world of business 
is not without distinct and separate importance. It seems to 
me by no means dear that the innovational activities of busi¬ 
nessmen, their atiention to oiierational improvements—not 
merely tetfinological (l<welopmentS"“"-ancl the internal diives 
toward at least, keetping up with one's competitors may not 
constitute a force productive of economic advance quite apart 
from the economists' "suiijily of the productive factors.' Busi¬ 
nessmen's intellectual efforts, no less than those of the inventor, 
the scholar, or the statesman can be creative. 

The Themes of a Rejuvenated Business History 

From the perspective of the foregoing comments, it is possible 
to visualize a marked expansion of the area of business history 
—"history as written": 

Surely the histories of individual enterprises should be specified 
—and I would suggest the use of the term "enterprise history" to 
designate this branch of composition. 
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Businessmen’s biographies would still remain worthwhik;- 

Now would be included the history of the evoluiiotn of business 
instrumentalities: the bill of exchange, the morigage bond, (lie 
through bill of lading, etc. Here business history would rub (dbows 
with legal history. 

Efforts can also be made to trace the evolution of btisiness iltougbt 
—as, for example, relative to accounting, scienlihc mattagement, 
budgeting, etc.—and the development of busin<‘ss literature. 

Sketches of the development of the business system relative to 
particular branches of industry or particular geographical areas 
would become appropriate, and comparative liisloriels of tuitional 
developments could be attempted. 

Last but not least, changes could be investigated as to the attitudes 
of specific groups in society toward the business world as a wliole, 
to the traits of character perceived in representative figures within 
that world, to the economic performance of the whole sysKun or 
specific parts of it, and the like. Contrariwise, so to speak, studies 
could be promoted of the changing public censors of ])usin<:ss, the 
reasons for the latter’s approvals or disapprovals, the competence 
of their observations, etc. 

In point of fact, the individual scholars now interested in 
the area of business history (as now broadly defined) apjxiar to 
fall into three groups. One takes a professional point of view 
—the lessons of past experience in business are valuable for tlie 
enlightenment of current business executives and f>erhaps the 
training of future executives. In turn this interest can )><• seer) 
to be two-pronged. One prong tends to relate the developiiKui ts 
of the past to continuing business problems. Indeed, a casebook 
might be compounded for these teachers and scholars along the 
line perhaps of classic examples of bad and good judgment, or 
good or bad fortune in the face of uncontrollable circumslanc'es. 
Cases of beginning business operations at the wi‘ong phase of 
the business cycle, of excessive optimism, of too great reliance 
on a single large purchaser of one’s products, etc., could be 
brought together, with all useful historical detail and a knowl- 
-dge of what actually did happen after the decisions were 
made. 

The second prong in the interest of this group concerns the 
changing place of business in the whole society. Here the term 
business is taken as synonymous with the private enterprise 
system, and the whole process of public appraisal above noted 
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is involved. Tlu; business liisioiian is, in lael, not lu^cessaiily 
well (inalilicul to deal will, lids facet of his field any more F)er- 

liapS' “to take an extienie <ase.than an ohstetrieian should 

ho an anthotiiy on the population problein. An adecjuato hand¬ 
ling' of the iiKpiiry calls for (oinpeietice in .social histoiy and 
tlurhisloiy of idcias, and fainilitnily with sociological concepts. 
However, if this line of analytical history is properly developed, 
the business executive! or the student, in the school ol business 
will secure a notion of his position relative to a changing 
scheme of thought and emotion <tnd will be in a better posi¬ 
tion, on his own initiative, to influence the future course of 
such ideas and leelings, or to adjust to them. 

'I’liis latter apinoach to business history seems to hold a 
considerable interest for scholars and teachers outside the 
schools of business. Students and instructors of college courses 
on comparative economic: .systems would have concern with 
the: matc!rials; and so also jtcirhaps scholars and students in the 
area of eihic:s, ai least if the latter subject were examined in 
historical perspc:ciive. In some measure, likewise, .scholars and 
coursets dealing with the: changes in social and jmlitical thought 
would have use; for these data. Here bu.siness history overlaps 
with genc:ral or social history; but I bctlicivc: that there would 
be value in the devotion hy the Imsine.ss historian of attention 
to this arc:ii. .Surely he could place the actions and thoughts oi 
l>u.sinc‘ssmc!n more; lidly in i,heir hist.orical setting than a sctci- 
ologist, or gctneral historian unlamiliar with the arena in which 
the at:tions or thoughts took place. 

h'inally, t,herc! is a body ol .scholars who are concerned with 
business history as an adjunct to their examination of economic 
growth. It is intert!Sting, for example, that Professor Conrad in 
his rcic.ently c:ompc)unded sketch ol the evolution of the Amer- 
ic;an ec:onomy—gc!nc:rally in cjuantitative terms finds it useful 
or neces.sary to call uixm the activities of investment bankers 
to explain sati.sfac:torily to himself the course of economic 
c;hange in the iiost-Civil War decades.® (The business historian 
might be inclined to ptit to Professor Conrad the question: 
why were these particular alterations in the business structure 
important in explanation of economic change and not many 
others of our colonial, pre-Civil War, or even twentieth-century 

S Alfred H. Conrad, “Income Growth and Structural Change,” in Amer¬ 
ican Economic History, edited by Seymour E. Harris (New York, 1961), 
pp. 46-54. 
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periods?) Customarily, indeed, economists and economic his¬ 
torians Iia¥e called upon facts and changes in conditions of the 
business world to provide explication of events which chance 
to interest them; and thme recently concerning themselves with 
economic growth are likely to do the same. I believe that the 
Mstorian of busing change can make a real contribution to 
discussion in this new area of speculation—not the less because 
I believe changes in the structure of business to effect alterations 
in economic productivity independent of other conditions and 
circumstances in the economy and society. 

Comhtsim 

In sum, I l^iieve the business historians of the past have 
teen given to intelectual myopia, and to have been thus un¬ 
fortunate in no inconsiderable part by reason of the identifica¬ 
tion of the term “business history” with company history. Since 
the withdrawal of Prof«sor Gras from the scene, business his¬ 
torians seem much too mcxlat and timid in viewing the poten¬ 
tials of their territory*. Perhaps they could be compared with 
the sort of person whom PMiip D. Bradley used to hold to be 
conuiion in Latin America— r man who would sit on a moun¬ 
tain of fron ore and do nothing creative about it. It app)ears 
to me that busine^ history, if prop^erly develoj>ed, holds nu¬ 
merous enticing opportunities for research and writing—in a 
rather diveise raintew of relationships and themes. Business 
historians n^d not abandon enterprise histories, but they can 
add on other fields of inquiry^ more fruitful for both the im- 
pro'iement of professional training in the schools of business 
and for ^enlightenment of scholars and students engrossed in 
soaal history^ The future of the area seems exceptionally 
bnght. if th^ opportunities are grasped by the present and 
nang geneiations of scholais working in the field. 



18. The Historian and 

The American Urban Tradition^ 


Charles N. Glaab 


The writing of history is a most conservative craft; for the 
historian, whether he likes it or not, is charged with perpetu¬ 
ating traditional common-sense ways of looking at collective 
experience. If he refuses this responsibility and tries to look 
at society from outside the existing framework of social tradi¬ 
tions, then he becomes something else—a behavioral scientist, 
perhaps—and few historians are willing to follow that path. 

The historian is, in a sense, a secular theologian, who justi¬ 
fies society, rather than the universe, to man. As storyteller, he 
portrays the heroes of the past in their archetypal social roles 
as chieftains, warriors, builders, or prophets. (It is comforting 
to find them thus in the texts; the difficult psychological com¬ 
plexities of public behavior and leadership simply become 
irrelevant.) When he puts on the mortarboard of the inte^reter 
—and no respectable history can be without interpretation 
he constructs “forces” or “movements” to explain change. But 
these, too, more often provide justification than explanation. 


• Reprinted with permission from the Wisconsin Magazine of History, 

XLVI (Autumn, 1963), 13-25- . , , , . 

t Author’s Note: This paper is based on informal lectures delivered 
October 14, .960, and October 26, 1962, to the Second and Fourth AnMal 
Institute for ’Teachers of High School History, sponsored by the State His¬ 
torical Society of Wisconsin. In rewriting these, no attempt has been mad 
to provide the detailed qualification and amplification of extreme statements 
that proper scholarship requires. The lectures were originally 
stimulate discussion of questions in American historio^p y. no ° , 

them. Portions of the research on which this article is based were supported 
by the University of Wisconsin (Ford) Urban Program. 
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l¥fietlier he chooses to pit liberal against conservative, section 
agamst section, class against class, or those within the consensus 
against those without, the past devised by the American his¬ 
torian is shaped by struggle. And viewed by society's lights, it 
Is moral struggle, for in the end that which is *'progressive" 
and in accord with American traditions always triumphs over 
that which is not. But in this system, “progressive" is little 
more than what society concedes has happened and acquiesces 
in (Le.j social good) and the “unprogressive" little more than 
the opposite (i.e., social evil). Still, it is probably this element 
of righteous coniict in their dialectic that leads historians arro- 


Q- j U.UC5 ilut nave to DC a uni 

Traditional national history may be popular, but there are 
certain subjects involving fundamental social change that are 
^cult to examine by its canons. The urbanization of the 
United State supplies a good example. This would seem, on 
the face of it, to be a development of enormous consequence, 
and we are assur^ that it is every time we pick up a magazine 
or newspaper. Since American cities have been growing by 
lea^ and bounds for over 150 years, the topic would appear 
to demand historical treatment. But the story of large numbers 
oi people movmg about in time and space does not provide 
very- promismg material for dramatic treatment; it is difficult 
to mtuse the process with conflict and value. At least partly 
because of this difficult^’, national historians in the past largely 
^ored the growth of cities, and American urban history, which 
IS fomally concerned with the subject, is still in its infancy. 

cordeJ vT?’’ “ historian been ac- 

S SeriJrhS of recognition in the establishments 

sucf^as who labeled himself as 

micrht Sv-rS^- “ antiquarian in disguise, who 

Sift credentials but who debased 

cratt by searching for ancestors in a favorite citv Latelv 

of th? social 

weapons of ^™od with secret 

The urban historic himSf^ ^ humanistic discipline, 
these r-iews is ac^mte Zl 

ought to be pW in th^ he 
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writing of history reflects cultural imperatives, and historians, 
in rather uncertain fashion to be sure, have been forced to 
incorporate urban themes into their interpretations. And urban 
history, even in its undeveloped state, is at least important 
enough to provide a long footnote in any history^ of American 
historical scholarship to this point. 

American historians have never, of course, neglected the city 
completely. Among the great nineteenth-century historians, 
even James Ford Rhodes, for all his allegiance to the tenets of 
conventional political history, considered some aspects of urban 
development in the years after the Civil War, and John Bach 
McMaster, in his multi-volume account of the life of the f^ople 
in the ante-bellum period, occasionally provided descriptions 
of the growth of individual towns and cities. The fifth volume 
of Edward Channing's History of the United States, published 
in 1921, contained an excellent assessment of ‘*The Urban Mi¬ 
gration'’ of the years 1815-1848. A formal interest in the history 
of American cities really dates, however, from the early 1930's 
with the start of publication of volumes in the famous History 
of American Life series. This series represented an ambitious 
attempt to write the social history of the United States, and in 
shaping the design of the study the editors fixed on urban life 
as one of the important dimensions of the American social 
experience. Arthur M. Schlesinger, one of the editors, entitled 
his own volume on the years from 1878 to 1898, The Rise of 
the City, Although only a portion of his work was actually 
devoted to the subject of urbanization, Schlesinger found the 
growth of cities to be the unifying theme of the period. From 
a variety of original sources he provided an account of popula¬ 
tion movement during the twenty-year period and described in 
rich detail the pattern of life in the rapidly growing American 
cities.^ His volume proved the most influential in the series in 
generating further research. 

In the bibliographical essay for his work, Schlesinger noted 
explicitly the lack of historical interest in urban topics. “The 
American city has not yet been studied generically,” he wTOte, 
“nor do theie exist any adequate social histories of particular 

1 (New York, 1933). For sections of ScMesinger’s work dealing witli iirl>a_ 
themes, see particularly "‘The Lure of the City,” 53-77, and “The Urban 
World,” 78-120. 
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cities.*" 2 In the next few years, scholars began to fill this gap- 
By the late 1930*8 a number of studies of individual cities had 
appeared: Holyoke, Memphis, portions of New York*s history, 
and the beginning of Bessie L. Piercers multi-volume history 
of Chicago. As a result of this interest Blake McKelvey, in a 
1952 bibliographical article which still provides the only gen¬ 
eral survey of scholarly writing in urban history, could cite the 
publication after 1930 of forty volumes of urban biography (the 
standard term to describe a scholarly history of an individual 
dty) and another ‘‘dozen good books of urban history on a 
broader scope.’* ^ 

During the same period, general American historians began 
to take some account of the developments described in urban 
histories, but these were rather artificially woven into an estab¬ 
lished synthesis. The leaders of the movement for a “New 
History”—^among them Charles A. Beard, James Harvey Robin¬ 
son, and Frederick Jackson Turner—^had earlier focused atten¬ 
tion on history as an instrument of social reform, on the clash 
ol economic interests in the past, and, most influentially per¬ 
haps, on the creative force of the Great West—Turner’s “Fron¬ 
tier”—^in shaping the imique qualities of American civilization. 

As the study of American history became a part of graduate 
instruction, conflict between classes, between interest groups, or 
between geographic sections became fundamental dichotomies 
ateorbed by students as readily as they acquired a respect for 
evidence and the exact procedures of the German seminar 
method. Urbanization was fitted to this fixed scheme of inter¬ 
pretation. In the texts, a dramatic post-Civil War rise of the 
city became an aspect of the triumph of industrialism over 
agriculture. A commercial-urban East threatened the values of 
an older America represented by an agrarian-rural West. The 
city had created new social and political problems^—the slum, 
the |K>litical machine, the b(m, the downtrodden immigrant. 
Economically, the rise of the dty exemplified the growing 
power of a class of exploitative capitalists, dealing in traction 
franchises, corrupting dty governments, and oppressing workers 
and immigrants. These problems aroused the populace to sup¬ 
port a vast body of desirable social and regulatory legislation. 
A generation of reformeis, the leaders of the Progressive Move- 

^ Ibid,, 448. 

s Blake McKelvey, “American Urban History Today/' in the American 
Histmicai Review, LVTI: @19-929 (July, 1952). 
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ment, were thus able to preserve old values tlirougb new 
methods; in the cities particularly, to employ tlu; cliche, Ilamih 
Ionian means proved necessary to pr<;serv<; jellersonian (!n<Is* 
But then urbani/ation drops from the story, not to return again 
until Americans are described llc^eing the city lor the suburbs 
in the years alter World War IL As Kric K. Lampard observes in 
a recent searching criticjue of urban history, an '‘urbandndus- 
trial tranformation" lias now become “part ol the lurniture dis¬ 
played in every up-to-date textbook of United States fiistory/' ^ 
There is little evidence, however, that the substantial body of 
writing in urban history has inlluenced in any significant way the 
general historian's interpretation of the American past. 

Nor can one really be quite sure what urban history is. Unlike 
the urban branches of the social sciences, neither its method nor 
its subject matter has been well defined. There are no textbooks 
to provide a framework for inquiry. Only a handful of university 
courses in the subject are taught under a variety of names, “The 
History of the American City,” “American Urban History,” or 
“The History of Urban Society in the United States.” The con¬ 
tents of these courses vary more than the labels. Is urban history 
the history of cities, the history of urbanis^iation as a process, or 
the history of anything that takes place in an urban setting? The 
question has not yet been answered. Many studies seem cus¬ 
tomarily to be classified as urban history simply because they 
have something to do with cities and can not conveniently be 
fitted into one of the more formally established categories of 
American history. 

Traditionally, the urban historian has confined himself rather 
narrowly to the history of one city, to the history of a few cities 
treated comparatively for a limited period of time—usually in 
regard to commercial or transportation rivalry—or to specialized 
aspects of urban development, particularly urban politics and 
reform. Critics have frequently enjoined him to broaden his 
horizons, to try to use urbanization as the basis for a new 
synthesis of American history, or to indicate more precisely what 
he is attempting to contribute. But this has had little effect. His¬ 
torians in general are little inclined to fret about weaknesses in 
their method, and the urban historian is no exception. Although 
a number of urban biographies and comparative city histories 
represent the tradition of local history at its very best, the urban 

4 Eric E. Lampard, "American Historians and the Study of Urbanization/’ 
in the American Historical Review, LXVIl: 52 (October, 1961). 
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historian admittedly has seldom been moved to examine broader 
themes that might reasonably be considered a part of his subject. 

One theme embedded in our historiography which probably 
bothers anyone who looks into the history of American cities 
is the alleged anti-urban bias of nineteenth’Century American 
culture. The texts tell us that the American of that era hated 
the city, that he grew up a good agrarian committed to the 
mythology of the yeoman in the garden. Yet, if one reads urban 
biographies or looks into the local sections of a nineteenth- 
century neivspaper—even one from a town or city located in the 
heart of the agricultural hinterland—he is confronted by ex¬ 
uberant pronouncements extolling the city as the exemplar of 
American growth and progress. If he goes a bit further and 
examines the census returns for the century, he can find evidence 
to support the view that Americans rushed to the cities as fast 
as they could get there. The contradiction represented here 
merits much more attention than it has received.® 

This is not to say that there is any shortage of writing on the 
question of the American attitude toward the city. In recent 
years, a school of writers has developed which stridently ad¬ 
vances the view of the city as a positive good.® According to its 
doctrines, mostly directed against certain varieties of urban plan¬ 
ning, the city is the center of diversity and vitality in a culture. 
Congested streets are colorful and organically self-policing. 
Those who propose renewal schemes with high-rise residential 
buildings and space for grass and trees are in effect trying to 
destroy great cities and must be considered anti-urbanists. These 
schemes succeed because Americans hold to an outmoded agrar¬ 
ian tradition; we should, we are told, abandon the myth of the 
evil city and get on with building a better world in an era in 
which the super-city has become reality. 

This argument has been given scholarly substance in a recent 
study by a distinguished philosopher and his wife. They find 
that intellectuals from Jefferson to Frank Lloyd Wright have 
been opposed to the city, and assert that the city planner and 
urban reformer of today have accordingly been left without a 

5 Although lacking in historical depth, Anselm Strauss, Images of the 
American City (New York, 1961), is a significant attempt to examine this 
topic through the use of techniques of social psychology. 

6 For a prominent recent book in this vein, see Jane Jacobs, The Death 
and Life of Great Amenean Cities (New York, rgfii). 
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mythology or a mystique to sustain their efforts.^' A recent article, 
based on an examination of some 6,000 volumes of verse pub¬ 
lished between 1876 and 1905, comes to a similar conclusion 
about the attitude toward the city of an important segment of 
the intellectual community. American poets of the period, the 
author writes, were nearly united in their opposition to the city. 
They “constructed a myth of the city formidable in its detail 
and frightening in its intensity. . . . Pealing the great knell of 
doom, the poets pointed out the city’s materialistic greed and 
assigned it to everlasting damnation.” ® 

Historians of American scholarship have long emphasized that 
much of the early study of the city—particularly by the pioneer 
urban sociologists—rested on the assumption that the city repre¬ 
sented an abnormality in society, a deviation from a normal 
order of life. Similarly, it has been argued that the appeal of 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s “Frontier Hypothesis” lay not in the 
originality of his conception but in the fact that he succinctly 
and poetically crystallized a generally held nineteenth-century 
American prejudice against the urban-industrial society we had 
become. The more extreme examples of the recent revisionist 
historical writing concerned with political reform in the twen¬ 
tieth century appear to be designed to root out and destroy any 
alleged anti-urban bias in past scholarship. The rather shrill 
efforts to refurbish the city political boss and to give proper 
credit to the urban immigrant masses and their leaders for their 
support of reform often read more like pro-city tracts than dis¬ 
passionate pieces of scholarship. In short, the urban tradition 
and conceptions of this tradition radically influence the way 
we formally regard our national experience.® 

There is little difficulty in finding everyday examples of anti- 
urban attitudes in our culture. In politics, of course, the rhetoric 

7 Morton White and I.ucia White, The Intellectual Versus the City (Cam- 

bridge, 1962), especially 231-239. 

8 Robert H. Walker, '^The Poet and the Rise of the City" in the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Rexnew, XLIX: 9B-99 (June, 1962). 

9 An excellent summary of the development of scholarly study of the city 
is provided by William Diamond, "On the Dangers of an Urban interpre¬ 
tation of History," in Eric F. Goldman, ed., Historiography and Urbanization 
(Baltimore, 1941), 67-108. For the relation of the Turner hypothesis to 
nineteenth-century thought, see Henry Nash Smith, Virgin Land (Vintage 
ed.. New York, 1957), particularly 291-305. J. Joseph Huthmacher, "Urban 
Liberalism and the Age of Reform," in the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, XLIX: 231-241 (September, 1962) is an example of the attempt to 
supply an urban reinterpretation of the Progressive Era. 
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of agrarianism persisted long after we had become a nation of 
cities. Recent politicians as diverse as the Columbia University- 
trained North Dakota Senator, William Danger; the Kansas 
Gitian, Harry Truman; and that model of urbanity. Dean Ache- 
son, have all on one occasion or another, declared themselves 
to be Just simple country boys.^® Although this type of appeal 
seems finally to ht disappearing, still very much with us is an 
anti-urban celebration of the bucolic to be found in magazine 
and newspaper writing. There is a need, these pieces argue, for 
everyone to escaf« from the frenzy of the city, at least occa¬ 
sionally, in order to seek serenity in the country. In a recent 
article on the West, Eric Sevareid, the journalist and television 
commentator, writes of the possibility of self-renewal in the 
empty spaces of the mountains and prairies: '‘It*s crowds and 
close quarters that make most of us feel lost and little; you can't 
increase the density of human beings without increasing the in¬ 
dividual sense of anonymity. . . . There must be millions of us 
who can't sit still for an hour in the city, even on a holiday, even 
m the park, without getting Jumpy, but who can sit beside a 
Hunter Creek unaivare of minutes or hours until the evening 
chill catches us by surprise/' 

It seems dear, then, that a body of sentiments which could 
be termed anti-urban, supplies at least a veneer overlaying our 
essentially urban culture. Yet even a casual effort to disentangle 
these sentiments and to look at their development historically 
r^eals serious difficulties in trying to sustain the prevailing 
simple view that Americans have always been opposed to the 
city. From the wTitings of Americans about their cities emerges 
nothing as formal as a doctrine of anti-urbanism, but rather a 
number of ambiguous, contradictory notions that vary through 
time and from place to place. 

Before one can even begin to delineate the nature of these 
sentiments, several fairly obvious th:ings, often ignored in the 
glib pronouncements on the subject, should be pointed out. 
Firet, it is nec^sary to distinguish between the sharply varying 
sentiments about the city to be found in formal literature, 
|x>piilar fiction, and promotional writing. Which of these types 
of materials more accurately refiects the ''national mind" in- 

10 R. Ridiaid WoM, “Urbaniaaa, Urbanity, and the Historian,” in the 

Unk^ersity of Kansm City XXII: 55 (Autumn, 1951) for an incisive 

statement on the presence of iiiral anadiranisms in our present-day culture. 

11 The &iiMrday Rezim\ XLV: 45, 91 (October ao, 1962). 
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volves the kind of interesting epistemological question that in¬ 
tellectual historians like to wrestle with but can not resolve. 
Secondly, much writing that seems on the surface to be anti- 
urban in tone does not assert a contrary agrarian position or 
even necessarily an anti-urban position. It may represent a pro¬ 
test against aspects of the social scene that are associated in a 
general way with the city—Catholicism, the New Immigrant 
of the late nineteenth century, materialism, the power of busi¬ 
ness, the devolution of democracy—^but not, if carefully read, 
against the city itself or what might be termed urban ideals 
and values. Thirdly (and this point is closely related), historians 
have tended to read works dealing with the city from only one 
period—the late nineteenth century—^when reformers of varied 
persuasion were grinding out vast quantities of material on th^e 
subjects. Much of this writing was polemical, even inflammatory, 
in tone, since it was designed to bring about major social 
changes. The reformers lashed out at the evil city, to be sure, 
but only in relationship to other problems they saw in American 
society. They seldom proposed doing away with the dty; they 
only proposed to reform it along lines not inconsistent with the 
classical ideal of the city in Western dvilization. Moreover, 
literature from a time of crisis is not always the best gauge with 
which to measure fundamental attitudes that underlie a sodety. 

Finally, what is one to make of the vast body of writing in 
defense of the dty—especially promotional material in which 
the city served as a principal indicator of material growth and 
general American prc^ess? If one were to judge only by quan¬ 
tity—taking into account newspapers, gazetteer, local history, 
promotional tracts, and the like—then writing in praise of the 
American city would outweigh writing that condemned it. With 
little more distortion than is involved in some of the learned 
discussions of Americans and their myths, it would be possible 
to show the existence of an ‘‘urban myth” in our past and to 
construct a learned monograph focussed on the question: “Why 
did a people, planted in a wilderness wdth the possibility of or¬ 
ganizing a workable civilization based on the freehold and an 
agricultural economy, so quickly embrace an ideolc^ which 
had at its heart a belief in the growth of dties?” 

The question is absurd and is intended only to point up the 
danger of talking readily about national traditions and mythol¬ 
ogies after examining too few sources or only one kind of source. 
Nevertheless, it may be worthwhile to sort out a few themes 
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rimniiig throagli the writing about cities in the early and mid- 
nineteenth centur}’—a period when people began to become 
aware of their iniuence in American life—as a means of sug- 
^-ting some of the lines along which inquiry into the nature of 
the American urban tradition might proceed. 


^fudi of the nineteenth-century writing that could be termed 
anti-urban stems from a formal literary convention at least as 
old as l^ergiFs Gmrgics. This is the view, which most everyone 
expresses h^oin time to time but usually not too seriously, that 
the dn’ is unnatural and corrupts man, that one must get close 
m nature occasionally to restore his inner resources. Benjamin 
Rush, the great scientist and physician, expressed an enduring 
sentimeni when he wrote in 1801 of the pleasure he received 
from cultivatiiig twelve acres of ground a few miles from Phila¬ 
delphia. There he coulcl retire two or three afternoons a week 
to for a feiv houis the bustle, the si^ckness, the selfishness, 

and scandal of Philadelphia.” He could listen to the “songs of 
the Hide feathered tril^ who Jump from twig to twig over my 
head and sometimes |^ck their fcxxi at my feet.” He could enjoy 
the fagrant flowers and fruit trees that he had planted and 
cultivated. care of them,” Rush continued, “will not be 
repaid i^rsecudon, for they have newer grown in the city of 
PhilsdfipkiaS^ 


^ B.iM'teaitli-ccii,iii:ry nofelsfe—Charl« Brockden Brown, Haw¬ 
thorne, ^felvilie, James—utilized the city as a symbol of restraint, 
of evil, and comiptioii oppcsed to the innocence, 
aiid a:|MiisifeiMs of ite American forest or garden. 
The anti-uTbaa ton^ in iiie mTithigs of the Transcendentalists 
l^Mii iMi ilifr kind of fiKice|iAioii of the polarity of nature 
society, the city often provided the most convenient example 
of man’s denial of namre. It should be noted, however that the 
prevalence of these anfruibaB sentiments in literature and 
pi* 2 ,i£»ophY has little relation m how people reacted to the de- 
veiopmpts taking place in the early and mid-nineteenth cen- 
me read^Thoreau today and are moved bv the power of 
-.15 protest agamsr the machine and the city. But "in his time his 
wi. figurati^elv as well as literally a voice in the wilderness. His 
contemporaries did sot read ITaMfn, but rather the enthusiastic 
p.eor. to the telegraph, the iron horse, the grow^g 

H Benpmir, Rush (Princeton, ’.95,). 
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the expanding factories to be found in Hunt's Merchants' Maga¬ 
zine or their local newspapers. 

A second basic strain in writings about the cities—the credo 
of agrarianism—is in some respects equally formalistic. Thomas 
Jefferson provided its main elements. “I think our governments 
will remain virtuous for many centuries/’ he characteristically 
wrote to James Madison in 1787, “as long as they are chiefly 
agricultural; and this will be as long as there shall be vacant 
lands in any part of America. When they get piled upon one 
another in large cities, as in Europe, they will become corrupt 
as in Europe.” But in Jefferson and his colleagues this view 
was often somewhat casual. Jefferson, practical man that he was, 
came to terms with cities. It was only as the position of the 
farmer weakened in the nineteenth century that agrarian senti¬ 
ments hardened into a doctrine of agricultural fundamentalism. 
The more agriculture declined, the more vigorously was opposi¬ 
tion to the city expressed. Agricultural newspapers of the nine¬ 
teenth century are filled with warnings to country boys about 
the fate awaiting them in the city largely because migration 
from the farm was one of the principal reasons for the deteri¬ 
orating position of the farmer. By the 1850’s, to question in a 
farm journal that the city was anything but absolute evil was to 
expound heresy. The pursuits of agriculture, wrote a corre¬ 
spondent to the Prairie Farmer of Chicago in 1850, “are so con¬ 
nected with every thing around us which tends to enlighten and 
ennoble the mind, improve the condition of society, and promote 
the common welfare—and its influences have so direct a bearing 
in all its ramifications, upon individual and national felicity, 
that it would seem as if a man must come from some other planet 
who could find any thing to say in its disparagement.” City life, 
he went on, ''crushes, enslaves, and ruins so many thousands of 
our young men, who are insensibly made the victims of dissipa¬ 
tion, of reckless speculation, and of ultimate crime. . . 

Anti-urban sentiments were a fundamental part of the ration¬ 
ale sustaining the great farmer movements of the late nineteenth 
century. “The great cities-rest upon our broad and fertile 
prairies,” said William Jennings Bryan in his famous 1896 Cross 
of Gold speech. “Burn down your cities and leave our farms, 
and your cities will spring up again as if by magic; but destroy 

13 Paul L. Ford, ed.. The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1894), 
IV: 479-480. 

'^^The Prairie Farmer, X: 18-19 (Jiinuary, 1850). 
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our farms, and the grass will grow in the streets of every city 
in the country.** But, after all, the agrarian crusade failed. So 
to what extent can anti-urbanism in the agrarian sense really 
be said to reflect national sentiment when it had no effect on 
the fundamental course of national development? An argument 
which evolve in defense of a declining economic interest in 
society does not necessarily constitute community ideology. 

Both the romantic and the agrarian sides of anti-urbanism 
found expression in the books about city problems written by 
well-knowTi late-nineteenth-century religious critics such as Josiah 
Strong, ^Villiam A. Stead, Samuel L. Loomis, and Charles L. 
Brace. They disliked one or another aspect of existing urban 
life—the Jew, the Catholic, the extremes of wealth and poverty, 
the irreligion and materialkm, or the way children were treated. 
StiH, they often recognized that large dti^ were here to stay and 
were concerned with making them better places in which to 
live. To call their petition either pro-urban or anti-urban says 
very little. Amory D. Mayo in Symbols of the Capital^ one of the 
iist and one of the more obscure of these clerical examinations 
of urban life, attacked the dty in formal agrarian terms: “The 
majority of sucemful dwellers in town are scarred in body and 
twisted in mind by their prolonged stimulation of all the powers 
of life, and in grasping the prize of ambition have lost their own 
l»t resource of enjoyment. . . . All dangers of the town may be 
s umme d up in tMs: that here, withdrawn from the blessed influ¬ 
ence of Nature, and xt free to face against humanity, man 
lc»e his own nature and income a new and artifidal creature— 
an inhuman cog in a sodal machinery that works like a fate, 
and cheats him of his true culture as a soul. The most unnatural 
fashions and habits, the strangest eccentridties of intellect, the 
wildet and mewt pemidous theories in sodal morals, and the 
met appalling and incurable barbarism, are the legitimate 
growth of dty Hfe.** Yet Mayo understood the appeal and the 
reality of the dty. He sa'w young people flocking there and being 
chaBenged by the exj^rience. If they survived the ordeal, he 
thought their faith and character would unquestionably be 
strengthened. Moreover, an ideal dty, a monument to Christian 
prindpltt, was conceivable if there were only a way of removing 
the poor and the exploiters of the poor. “But,** he wrote in a 

15 For a ciiOTisaoii of tlie agrarian myth in American culture, see Richard 
Hofemdter, The Age of Reform rWntage ed.. New York, i960), 23-59. 
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more realistic vein, “we cannot build cities *to order'; they are and 
will be the huge receptacles for all varieties of humanity, and 
represent the worst as surely as the best in our American char¬ 
acter. All the teacher of Christianity can do is to take men and 
women in towns as he finds them, and, spite of disheartening 
influences, keep on forever warning, instructing and inspiring 
to virtue." 

There is a substantial body of nineteenth-century writing 
which argues not that the city itself is evil but that the Amercian 
city, with its extremes of wealth and poverty, its materialism, and 
its exploitation, represented a denial of Christian principles. 
This point of view received thorough exploration in a philo¬ 
sophical prelude to an 1857 governmental report of the results 
of a systematic investigation of the slums of New York. The 
xvriters argued that man was a gregarious creature who yearned 
for neighborhood. Theorists of all ages had conceived of noble 
cities. Even the Bible had “coupled the forms of earthly splendor 
with the more spiritual excellences of a New Jerusalem." The 
city could be the site of “intellectual and moral beatitude." If 
desolate nature was “symbolical of savage or barbarous life," 
then its polar opposite ought to be found where art, luxury, and 
industry existed in profusion. “Yet here," the writers continued, 
“in reality, where pleasure wreathes perennial flowers, and mag¬ 
nificence runs wild with varied forms; here, in sad refutation 
of utopian speculation, the leper crouches in dumb despair, the 
beggar crawls in abject misery, the toiler starves, the robber 
prowls, and the tenant-house—home of all those outcast beings 
—rises in squalid deformity, to mock civilization with its foul 
malaria, its poison-breeding influences, its death-dealing associa¬ 
tions." 

The metaphor of the American city as New Jerusalem was a 
favorite. If Americans were God's chosen people—and this was 
a vital part of nineteenth-century assertions of doctrines of prep¬ 
ress—the prophetic vision could include a spiritual capital. 
“While the beginning of things was a garden in the paradise of 
Eden," said the Reverend James Cooper in describing the Amer¬ 
ican experience as Christian saga, “the end of things, as prophe- 

16 Amory D. Mayo, Symbols of the Capital; or, Civilimtion in New York 
(New York, 1859), 50-5 55 * 

Instate of New York, Report of the Select Committee appointed To Ex¬ 
amine Into the Condition of Tenant Houses in New-York and Brooklyn 
(Assembly Document 205, March 9, 1857), 9-10. 
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sied in tlie Book of Revelation, is a city, magnificent and popu¬ 
lous, the New Jermalem.” 

As the various investigations of urban life in the period indi¬ 
cated, the nineteenth-century^ American city was a monstrously 
unhealthy place in 'ivMcfa to live. Insufficiently emphasized in 
speculations about the urban tradition is the fact that much of 
the protest against the city rested precisely on this point. When 
one-third of the children in New York tenements in the i86o’s 
died l^fore they were a year old and one-half before the fifth 
year/® is it any wonder that men of good will lashed out at the 
eiil city? This was humanitarianism, not anti-urbanism. More¬ 
over, it was iar^ly city dwellers w’ho were struck down by the 
dreaded nineteenth-centur}^ epidemics of cholera and yellow 
fever. Ebenezer Hazard, who had suivived the Philadelphia yel¬ 
low fever epidemic of 1793 massive bloodletting 

precribed by his physician Benjamin Rush, was expressing 
ecological not agrarian doctrines when he observed that the 
plague ought to check “the prevailing taste for enlarging Phila¬ 
delphia, and crowding so many human bein^ together on so 
small a part of earth.” Perhafs, he wrote, all Americans would 
learn 10 reject the “fashions of the Old World in building great 
ciries.” * 

Thee sentiments related dosely to prevailing scientific con¬ 
ceptions of the native of disease. Not until the i88o’s was the 
germ theory^ of disease generally accepted in the United States, 
^fore that time many disease, particularly thc^e that were 
epidemic in nature, were r^;arded not as entities but as dynamic 
conditions m*!iose manifestations varied in terms of a range of 
moral, dimatic, and enrironniental factors,-^ Those who ad¬ 
vanced this ty|re of etiolf^' generally argued that the city pro¬ 
vided an umvholeome, unnaiural atmosphere for human life, 
^^liasmas w’Mch induced both physical and moral disease (and 
the two were not rigorously demarcated) were inextricably rsso - 

3 S Quoted in F. J. Engsbiiiy, “Tlie Tendeen? of Men to Live in Cities,” 
in tlic Ji3umsi cf Sorfal So>acf, XXXHI: 12 (November, 189.5). 

»Gordon Atkins, Housing md Pm:eTiy in Kew York City, 1865- 

iSi^B j’Ann Arbor, 2947'':, 30. 

Qacted in John H. PowcH, Oaf Your Bmd (Philadelphia, 1949), 

--For aa imagiaatiTe exploration of the relationship between :sodal atti¬ 
tudes tad thrones cf di»:ase in the ninetronth cMitarv, see Charles E Rosen- 
mrg. Ttr CtAfm Tears Chia^, 3952). 
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ciated with an urban environment; their eiEects could be alle¬ 
viated through introducing the purity of the country to the 
city. When Jefferson spoke of cities as ''pestilentiaF' or as “sores** 
he was only in part employing metaphor and in a sense was 
reflecting the best scientific opinion of his day. In this instance, 
as in othere, his statements have too frequently been interpreted 
outside the context of his times. Benjamin Rush, a irm believer 
in miasmatic theories of disease, made this point about cities 
explicit in a letter to Jefferson: “I consider them in the same 
light that I do abscesses on the human body, viz., as reservoirs of 
all the impurities of a community.** 22 ^ President, Jefferson 
devised a plan to remove disease-causing vapors from New 
Orleans: “Such a constitution of atmosphere being requisite to 
originate [yellow fever] as is generated only in low, close, and 
ill-cleansed parts of town, I have supposed it practicable to 
prevent its generation by building our cities on a more open 
plan. Take, for instance, the chequer board for a plan. Let 
the black squares only be building squares, and the white ones 
be left open, in turf and trees. Every square of houses will be 
surrounded by four open squares, and every house will front 
an open square. The atmosphere of such a town would be like 
that of the countiy^ insusceptible of the miasmata wfrich produ:ce 
yellow fever. I have accordingly proposed that the enlargements 
of the city of New Orleans, which must immediately take place, 
shall be on this plan. But it is only in case of enlargements to be 
made, or of cities to be built, that this means of prevention can 
be employed.** 

Until the i86o*s, by which time it was recognized that an 
epidemic was not necessarily a scourge of God and that cholera, 
at least, could be checked through proper sanitary practices, eacii 
year of plague produced warnings to abandon the unhealthy 
cities, A physician wrote, for example, that the 1849 si^e of 
cholera could be considered one of the “greatest reforms the 
world has ever known,** for it might teach Americans “to for¬ 
sake large cities . . . and to choose the country’s 'wholesome air, 
with its quietude and competence.** ^4 xhe first investigations 
of urban life in America reflected this view that the atmmphere 
of the city sapped the moral and physical vigor of its roidents. 

22 Butterfield, ed., Rush Letters, II: 824. 

23 Andrew A. Lipscomb and Albert E. Beigh, eds.. The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (Washington, 1904), XI: 66. 

2^ The Spirit of the Age (August 11, 1849), 91-92. 
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Tile famous 1845 re|xat of John H. Griscom, a pioneer in the 
puMic health movement, signed that the foul air of New York 
raiised an individual's hlcxxi to become burdened with impur¬ 
ities, preventing it from imparting to the “system the qualities 
demanded by nature for the due maintenance of health and 
strength.” All that was nectary to demonstrate this was a stroll 
in the countr}'. The contrast between an atmosphere filled with 
“animal and v^table exhalations” and the air of grassy plains, 
rivers, and mountains needed “no epicurean lungs to detect it.” 
The “superior corporeal activit}^” and the mental stimulation 
imparted by these latter surroundings provided “prima facie 
proofe” of coiinm-'s suf^riority.^^ 

It is usually argurf that the effort to introduce trees and 
|Mxks to the city in the nineteenth century was an outgrowth 
of the romantic enthusiasm for nature aroi^d by the writings 
of John Ruskin, 'Il'iiMaiii Cullen Bryant, Andrew Jackson Down¬ 
ing, and others. This is probably true in p^ait. But the movement 
was also b^ed. as the writing of the most famO'Us of nineteenth- 
ttntury planners, Frederick Ijlw Olmsted, clearly demonstrate, 
on the l^lief that parks and tre« would be a means of improving 
the health of the city. Parks would serve as “lungs” or “venti- 
latois.,” ateorMng or disf^lling the impurities of the urban 
en'iironmeiit. A phradan who wrote about the 1849 cholera 
epidemic sf^culated that the prindpal muse of the disease was 
insulfideiit electridw in the air, a result of the unnatural con- 
^don of ddtt. Accordingly, the answer to epidemics was clear: 
‘*If dti^ HiiKt exist, let many and large spaces be devoted to 
pwks, and let all the streets on each side of the way be lined 
with trees, with two or three tr^ to every building, so that the 
IMiple may supplied with electiidty and oxygen in abundance 
from Natures own laboratory.”-® Regardless of the particular 
oiviroiiiiieiital theory of disease advanced, parks were considered 
aa urban public health measure of fundamental importance. 

♦knother littlc-exaiaineil as|^ct of the nineteenth-century urban 
Emdition is the iafiuence of sectional considerations in shaping 
riws expressed ateut cities. Writers in .the American West 
frequently argued in gcxxl |effei^oaian terms that the cities of 
the East were cinnifM., anfiil, and dangerom to republican 

- "i 
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virtue. They were the counterparts of the evil cities of Europe, 
which Americans had rejected. But the Western city set in space 
was another matter: it was the potential center of a great new 
civilization, the modem successor to the metropolr^ of the 
ancient world, the symbol of a thriving society. Even in the 
South, the traditional bastion of agrarianism, there was con¬ 
tinual demand before the Civil War that the region develop its 
own great cities in order to avoid further exploitation by the 
business interests of the North. This damning of cities elsewhere 
while defending those closer to home sometime took an odd 
turn. A Southern writer in 1866 published a long poem in 
De Bow^s Review^ the famous New Orleans ma^zine, attacking 
the city for its filth and noise, its knaveiy% its materialism, its 
fraud, its licentiousness: 

Athwart the glare of theatre or hall. 

The shadowy forms of vice and misery fall. 

To drunken orgies, gay saloons entice, 

Grey-headed seniors leer at fiaunting vice . . . 

Riot and drunken rowdies haunt the street. 

Mob matched with mob in brutal confiict meet. 

Then in the coarse debauch of midnight crown 
The day's exploits, and care and conscience droi-m. 

But he or his editors must have been aware that these many 
stanzas of diatribe might offend the numerous readers of the 
magazine w^ho lived in cities, for appended to the pc^m was 
the following formal footnote: '“"The description of city Ife, 
here given, applies to the great cities only of the United Stato 
and Europe/' 

Ironically, it was the great interior garden of America, whixe 
existence sustained the hopes of those who wished the Unit«i 
States to remain an agrarian republic, that prcxiuced the iiic»t 
elaborate visions of an urban future for the nation.^® A 
group of promoter-intellectuals, including Daniel Drake, J«up 
W. Scott, Robert T. Van Horn, and William Gilpin, who 
boiTOwed ideas freely from one another, shaped a rationale in 
support of Western cities that permeated the newspapers, gazet- 

27 Bow^s RetdeWj Series 2, I: 502-504 (May, 1866). 

28 For a more detailed discussion of this theme, see Charles X. Glaab, 
‘“Visions of Metropolis: William Gilpin and Theories of City Growth in the 
American West/* in the Wisconsin Magazine of Histofy XLV: 21-51 fAu¬ 
tumn, 1961). 
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teers, and commercial Jonmals of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, and other aspiring interior cities. The view that 
the cities of the West would inevitably become larger and 
greater than those of the Atlantic Coast was defended with two 
somewhat contradictor}' economic notions—first, that internal 
commerce provided the only sound means of sustaining popu¬ 
lation groivth and hence large cities would inevitably be con¬ 
centrated in the interior of a nation and, secondly, that Western 
cities, because of their strategic location along the natural paths 
of w'orld commerce, coiild expect to become the future great 
international trading capitals. Western writers also relied heav¬ 
ily on the German geographer Alexander von Humboldt, whose 
geofM^itical theories emphasized the continual westward move¬ 
ment of world population along an isothermal zodiac and the 
formation of cities where yearly temperature conditions were 
most favorable for civilization. In developing these themes, 
prophets employed a rich imagery which fK>rtrayed the cities 
of the IVest as the successors of the great cities of the ancient 
world. Thomas Hart Benton in his advocacy of a transconti¬ 
nental railroad spoke of the “T}Tes, Sidons, Balbecs, Palmyras, 
Alexandrias” destined to spring up along his proposed route 
to the west, and a Kansas Git}* promoter predicted that cities 
‘"greater than Babylon, Nineveh, or Thebes” would tower 
above the green hills along the line of his projected mid- 
condnental railroad to run from Galveston Bay to Lake Su- 

However, if the cities of the American West were to be the 
succmoTS of the existing great cides of the w’orld, this raised a 
problem—^recognized by many of the promotional writers—of 
the inevitable decline of th«e new metropolises. Many simply 
dismissed this fx^ibility as too far in the future to be worthy of 
«rious consideration, but an ingenious writer in De Bow's 
RerieWy by ning his Jieory to prevailing conceptions of epi¬ 
demics, even supplied a plausible answer to this prophetic 
ddemma. In the past, Peking, Canton, Constantinople, Naples, 
Vienna, ^fadrid, London, and Paris had succeeded Babylon, 
Nineveh, Afemphis. Tyre, and Carthage. But the fate of ancient 
cities was now being prepared for these present world capitals. 
“Mmt of these great cities are;' he wrote, "in their oldest por¬ 
tions. at the heart, exhibiring evident signs of decay. Like 

a'7, 30. 
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ancient trees, while at the heart they are wasting away, they 
add circle to circle of outward growth; now fining in progress of 
growth on the measure of interior decay, and again failing to 
increase outwardly as fast as the interior portions waste away.” 
This decay was chiefly the result of the impure exhalations of 
a great city caused by the accumulation of filth at its interior. 
But the metropolises of the American West would not farp this 
problem. Because of the pattern of the magnificent Mississippi 
River system, these natural impurities could be continually 
and safely carried away, and a long life could thus be pre¬ 
dicted for the future great cities of the world.®® 

Any final w^ord from the West should be left to the most 
flamboyant and exuberant of the Western city prophets, Logan 
U. Reavis of St. Louis. Reavis combined the views of Hum¬ 
boldt, Scott, Gilpin, and anyone else who had anything to say 
on cities into an involved defense of the future of St. Louis 
and dedicated the better part of a journalistic career in the 
i86o's and 1870’s to trydng to get the national capital moved 
there. Reavis in today’s terms was a dedicated “urbanist”; he 
castigated those who saw more beauty in the quiet of the 
country than in the energ}^ and vitality of the city. And his 
was a nineteenth-century vision of megalopolis: “Thus have I 
written a new word—a new prophecy of a city central to a 
continent of resources, whose productive energies are greater 
than those possessed by all the world besides, and upon which 
is destined to reside a population greater than now exists on 
the globe ... a city destined to become the all-directing head 
and the central moving heart of the great family of man—a 
city from out whose throbbing life and comprehensive brain 
will go forth new laws and new principles of civilization for the 
better government of states and nations—a city destined to 
control the commerce of more than one hundred thousand 
miles of railway, reaching with equal facility to every extremity 
of the continent, to gather the surplus products of more than 
one hundred populous states, and to w^hose central life more 
than one hundred continental cities, populous and powerful, as 
all the present existing cities of the globe, will contribute pros¬ 
perity and greatness—a city which . . . will flash upon the 
mind of the human race, and the world will behold in America 
the city of prophecy—the Apocalyptic City— 


^0 De Bow's Review, XXX: 20-25 (January, 1861). 
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'The Hew Jerusalem, tlie andent seer 
Of f'zmm saw.’ ” 

A few gleanings from nineteentli-century writings about cities 
do not really permit any elaborate conclusions about the nature 
of the American urban tradition—in spite of the tendency of 
Mstorians of late to generalize about the character of a move- 
ment. or an asj^ct of thought on the basis of one or two 
literary products. They do su^st, however, that the concepts 
of "city” and "urban” are suffidently vague to have lent them¬ 
selves to a variety of uses in our past, and certainly these uses 
ought to be explored more fully than they have been before 
one spraks authoritatively of either the prevalence of urbanism 
or anti-urbanisin in our culture. Historians of the past, reflect¬ 
ing little more In our national consciousness perhaps than a 
vague nostalgia over a lost opportunity to create a better civil- 
izadon in a mew world, undoubtedly exa^erated the impor¬ 
tance of the "agrarian myth” and fixed it in our historiography. 
There w'’oiild be no difficulty in assembling the evidence to 
show that nineteenth-centiiiy Americans pa^ionately embraced 
their urban destiny. 

However, Mstorians prefer to re-examine and reinterpret 
wefl-«tab!i 5 hed sources and to ponder again old questions 
wiiiiiii a received framew’orL Frederick Jackson Turner, who 
did so much to sha|» this framework,, was bolder than this. He 
leco^ized that there was another side to his hypothesis, and 
late m Ms career su^ested ihe need for an "urban reinterpre¬ 
tation of our histoiy.” ® The urban historian wisely has not 
attempted to design this kind of new strait jaciet for fashion¬ 
able sAolais to wear, but instead has confined himself to lim¬ 
ited subjects—one citj's bic^raphy or the Mstory of a few 
dti« treated comparadrely for a short period of time. Because 
his work has lacked ostentatioiis "interpretation,” his sub- 
stmtial conmbutions, partiailarly in adding another dimen- 
siCHi of understanding lo the confining national synthesis, have 
teen generally ignored. 

But the United States is now the land of the city and the 
sujxr-dty and since the historian is as much concerned with 


The Future Great City of the World 


^ i:„ Ratis, Sami Lmk: 
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finding a ‘'iisable past” as a real one, we shall undoubtedly see 
more in our future general histories about the urban side of 
the American experience. One can hope that our national his¬ 
torians in developing these urban themes will at least read the 
solid works in urban history that have been written and he 
guided by their spirit of caution and dispassion. It would he 
unfortunate if urban history were merely to become a means 
of arguing the other side of a supposed urban-rural dialogue, 
which earlier historians artificially imposed on our past. Any 
such simple conception reflects only slightly the complexity 
of the historical reactions of Americans to the growth of their 
cities. 


19. The Nature of Biography* 


John A. Garraty 
I 

Biography, to tegiii with a ¥ery simple definition, is the rec¬ 
ord of a life. It is thus a branch of history, a small segment of 
a bi^er pattern, just as the story of the development of a 
town, a state, or a nation may be thought of as an element in 
a larger whole. The word ‘^biography” has often been used 
loosely. Marquis Jam« has called his history of a great insur¬ 
ance company The Biography of a Business. George Gamow 
has mnitten a Biography of the Earth from the time it “was 
bom from, the Sun, its mother, as the result of a brief but 
violent encounter with a passing star” to its “violent thermal 
death in the far-distant future.” Others have written “biogra¬ 
phies” of buildings, books, even of ideas. But such works are 
biographies only by analog}’, and perhaps the simplest accurate 
definition of biography should read: “the story of a human life.” 

Since aH bic^raphies must say something of the times in 
which their subjects lived, the form is tied even more closely 
to history^ There have teen great variations in the amount of 
this “background material” in bic^aphy. At one extreme, for 
instance, are the “{Kvchographs” of Gamaliel Bradford, in 
which the protagonists float like disembodied spirits in a 
vaaiimi. At the other pole is such a massive, multi-volumed 
“life and times” as Douglas Southall Freeman's George Wash- 
ingion. In any life the author must of sheer necessity provide 
a certain amount of “background” if his hero is to be made 
intelligible to the reader. But how important and how con- 

♦RcprintHi mitli permission from The Centennm! Review, 1 (Spring, 
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scions and conspicuous a role ought ‘‘history*' to play in a 
biography? 

Some writers have gone so far as to argue that individual 
men are significant only because the times in which they live 
make them so. A sociologist, Joseph Schneider, after an elabor¬ 
ate study of the lives of English botanists from 1700 to the 
present, concluded that certain periods of history had proved 
favorable to the development of many plant specialists, whereas 
in other times (in the early 19th century, for example) few 
important ones had appeared. “It is the cultural situation 
which produces famous men,** he concluded. V. F. Calverton, 
writing in the 1920*8, also denied the importance of the indi¬ 
vidual. “The idea of looking upon greatness as a mystery or 
an accident is . . . absurd/* Calverton wrote in The Newer 
Spirit; the “peculiar manifestations’* of “circumstances” pro¬ 
vided the opportunity which “m^de it possible for certain men 
to become great.” Shakespeare, according to Calverton, was 
great only because he “came in contact with those stimuli . . . 
that, reacting on his nature, could but inevitably make him the 
man and author he was,” while a proper study of George Wash¬ 
ington would show “not how Washington rose above condi¬ 
tions to success, but how conditions . . . rode him to success.” 
In the same vein, Stephen Vincent Benet once wrote a short 
story, “The Curfew Tolls,” describing what a nonentity Na¬ 
poleon would have been if he had been bom a few years before 
his time and thus too old for the role he actually played in the 
denouement of the French Revolution. 

Even a “great man” like Goethe spoke of the individual as 
a reflection of the times, intimating that any man bom a 
decade earlier or later than in fact he was, would “become 
quite a different being.” And Professor Edward P. Cheyney, 
in his presidential address to the American Historical Associa¬ 
tion in 1923, without denying to man a limited freedom of 
action, conduded that every person “is controlled at every 
turn by the natural laws of the world in which he dwells.” 

But other writers have insisted that forceful individuals can 
often change the trend of events. Thomas Carlyle, of course, 
carried this theory to its logical extreme. Carlyle was a “hero 
worshipper”; he insisted that history was no more than the 
sum of innumerable biographies. The biographer Sidney Lee 
emphasized “those aspects of men's lives which affect the move¬ 
ments of the crowd.” And William Roscoe Thayer urged his 
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fellow tistoriam to ‘^try to discover how the human mil that 
forffi more mysterious than electricity—shapes and directs the 

dmis of men.” 

A third group has argued that neither the man nor the 
times in which he lives really controls what happens in his¬ 
tory. “In the queer mess of human destiny,” wrote one of 
WasMngton’s bic^aphers, “the determining factor is Luck. 
For ei’ery imfxiKant place in life there are many men of 
fairly equal capacities. Among them Luck decides who shall 
accomplish the great work . . , and who shall fall back into 
€i»airity and silence.” Oscar Handlin wrote an entire book, 
Ckmie or Destiny?, in which he examined a series of critical 
events in .4mericaii history and concluded that in each case 
the fate of the incii^iduals concerned and of the nation as a 
whole was determined by pure chance. Whether this force be 
luck, chance, or fate, thc^e who stre^ it are in essential 
agreement that iKither men nor great social forces control 
liM.cwical lievelopiiKiiL 

It wooM Ik 'iMficiilt to write a biography without having a 
deiaite opinion on the importance of the “hero” in history, 
and whatever one's Aeorv, it must inevitably influence the 
IhmI oI ImmA om writes. The extreme petition of Carlyle, 
though dialleii,giiig, is certaiiily exaggerat’ed. For history deals 
mith sariedes as wel as individuals, and any society is far 
more than ihe sum of its parts. ¥ast eamomic, social, and cul¬ 
tural form, wMch obviously transcend the lives of individ¬ 
uals, are basic elements in history. And luck too plays a part. 

But the bic^iaplier had letter avoid any overamplified 
iheorv of hisiorici development. The individual makes his- 
mrv; » docs chance; m do scxi,al forces. One need not look 
iKv'ond his daily ex|Krieiice to olxerve the operation of all 
three eleiscsts. Each of us makes decisions that influence the 
lives ^ of oihcTs: each is conteolled and limited by the world 
%e S2i; each is aflecied by the capiicte of fortune. It is 
the bic^aphei 5 Job 10 detennine the relative importance of 
each ihroughout his subject's career. Thus Gilbert Chin- 

iri WTctt in Thorzm Jefferson: Tke dpmile of Americanism: 

JeSen-cn . . , could have followed the line of least resistance 

isd criTOiei ihe gjxrf things of life_Such would have been 

JeSersc-n desnm, had he Ikch bom in the Old World” In 
:h:s he iUmirnm the role of determinism and of chance 
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in life. But Chinard added: '‘Had he been made of weaker 
stuff he would have become one of the fox-hunters, horse-racers 
and card-players of the Virginia gentry.'"’ Here the subject is 
seen overriding both fate and his environment. Taken as a 
whole, the passage shows that Chinard considered all the pcmi- 
bilities and arrived at his own judgment of their relative im¬ 
portance in a particular case. Whether one deals with small 
incidents or entire careers, the three major poinis of view should 
be always be always kept in mind—^for they are aU persistently 
operative. 

But aside from this essentially philosophical question, the 
biographer must decide how to place his subject in his precise 
environment. Even the confirmed hero-worshipper must de¬ 
scribe the world his protagonist is shaping. 

David S. Muzzey put the problem well when he compared 
the individual to the waist of an hour-glass, standing “at the 
apex of a pyramid whose base broadens downward through 
descendants and at the apex of a pyramid whcBe base broadens 
upward through ancestors.” In Muzzey’s image every histori¬ 
cally significant man is “focal,” gathering the ex|«rience of 
the past into himself and sending forth “widening rays of 
influence” into the future. “The task of the biographer,” he 
concluded, is “to calculate the resultant of the forces” fur¬ 
nished by the personality of the subject and “the problems 
of the times in which he lived.” 

In his own bic^aphical work, Muzzey never applied this 
idea fully. But the English scientist Angus Armitage did so 
in Ms life of Copernicus, Sun^ Stand Thou Still Armitage 
was handicapped in writing a bicgraphy of Cof«micus, for 
almost nothing is known of the great astronomer’s f^isonal 
life. He overcame this difficulty by stressing the de^^elopment 
of the science of astronomy and Copernicus’s contributions 
to it. His book has three parts, corresponding to the waist 
and the two pyramids of Muzzey’s hourglass. “Astronomy te- 
fore Copernicus” traces the history of man’s knowled^ of 
the stars down to the last quarter of the 15th century; “The 
Man and his Work” explains the subject’s contributions, and 
details the limited knowledge of his life which has survived; 
and “The Triumph of the Copemican Theory” describes the 
“widening rays of influence” (to use Muzzey’s term) of Cojer- 
nicus on the later development of astronomy. 
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Tlie bic^apher, however, must deal not only with the facts 
of the subject’s career, with what he did, why he did it, and 
how he iniuenced his times and was in turn affected by them. 
He must also descrit^ the man Mmself—his personality and 
diaracter* his mdividuality. Hiis aspect of biography is of 
fiHidaiiieiital. ii!i|»rtance; indeed it explains the enduring 
popularity of the biographical form. For people are interested 
primarily in people. They have never had to be convinced 
that “the pro|Kr study of mankind is man/’ And the con- 
vinciiig docription, of f^rsonality involves problems distinct 
from the accurate dsoiption of facts. It is this which makes 
tfe writing of bicMraphy a te'dinique ap^art from that of 

liografiiical writing,, therefore, concerns itself with two 
«|Miate related tasks. This is not to say that the historical 
pait^ of a bic^aphy is “sdentiic/* or that the i^rsonaJ part is 
artistic. A purely “scientific” biography ran be deeply con- 
OTnei with |»xaialty, as the examinaticm of any f^ychiatrist^’s 
aoteixxik w’oixlii make dear, w’hile who would deny the artistic 
iseTit of many of the great historic from Herodotus and Thucy¬ 
dides to Macaulay and Parkman? 

Xevcrtheltts it is irae that the portmyal as distinct from 
the understanding of personality- involve an extremely difficult 
problem 'whidi is chiefiy artistic in nature. Allan Mevins, long 
twth a champion and practidoner of the artistic expression of 
Mstoriral mformation, once said that the ability to describe 
dsamcicr is primarily a literaiy" gift; it has little to do with 
erwm^e grubbing , . „ in mns of manuscripts.” Psychologists 
r.xmselr« have tound this to be true. In a paper entitled 
Fmoaiiity: A ProMem for Sdence or a Problem for Art?’” 
LrQT^nv. wTote: “It is true that the giants of literature 

ma -e mho undertake to represent and to explain 

seem ineffectual and sometime a bit foolish in 
campmson. Only 2 pedant coaid prefer the dry collections of 
mr.rl' ^^rding an individual mental 

t/l'T : , and umorgettable portraits that the gifted 

aiamiis:, or biographer can give.” Dr. Hen^ A 

his exhaStive 

. of men of college age, was also made 
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aware of the futility of all his work unless it could be effectively 
presen ted* He solved the dilemma by partially sacrificing science 
to artj^ frankly seeking to utilize the techniques of the novelists 
in the effort to make his characterizations “real/" “A psychol¬ 
ogist who believes that he can tell the truth without being 
literarj'" has only to try writing a case history or biography, 
and then compare what he has done to a character sketch by 
any novelist of the first order,” Murray concluded. 

The best novelists have excelled and indeed outdistanced 
nearly all biographers in describing personality, setting a 
standard almost impossible of attainment for writeis of lives. 
Naturally, therefore, the novel has had great influence upon 
biography and has made the average bio^grapher pcKsibly more 
aware of the role of art in his field than the historian is in his. 

The secret of the novelist’s success lies in his unrestricted 
imagination. He may create what seems to be a very compli¬ 
cated character, but the character is never more complicated 
than the creator wishes to make it. He is never confronted with 
the need to select the typical from a maze of trivial or contra¬ 
dictory actions, nor is he bothered by the absence of evidence: 
his imagination can supply whatever detail his artistic sensibil¬ 
ities require. 

The biographer, however, has at once more and less to draw 
upon. He has mountains of evidence from which to extract 
the essence of his subject. He has also the advanta.ge of reality 
—^he need not convince his readers that he is dealing with an 
actual person. And his imagination is constantly stimulated as 
each new fact falls into place. On the other hand, Ms “facts” 
do not always yield their meanings e^ily, and he must chocKe 
among them with discernment. Also, no matter how much evi¬ 
dence he has, he never has it all, and often lacks the most vital 
elements in the edifice he is trying to reconstruct. Yet he is 
bound by what he has. He can bring great artistry^ to the 
selection and interpretation of his evidence, but if he is to 
perform his proper function, the sources must te there, and all 
the relevant sources must be considered. 

At the heart of the matter is the fact that in dumbing 
personality, the biographer is dealing with qualities that defy 
absolute analysis. Somerset Maugham was probably exa^erating 
the complexity and inconsistency of man when he wrote: ‘TYe 
know very little even of the persons we know mmt intimately; 
we do not know them enough to transfer them to the pa^ of 
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a book and make human beings of them.” But it remains true 
that the picture of a personality can be no more than convinc¬ 
ing. Absolute certaint}’ in interpreting character is something 
that even the psychologist does not claim to achieve. As 
X S. Eliot wrote in The Confidential Clerk: 

There's always something one's ignorant of 

About anyone, however well one knows them; 

.And that may be something of the greatest importance. 


The ininlte complexity of the mind of man gives the biogra¬ 
pher a tremendoiis jKiwer, hut it also burdens him with a great 
res|XMsibiliry. When he describes a peisonality, no one can be 
certain that he is right, but it is almost equally difficult to 
prove that he Is UTong. If he sap that his hero wrote a par¬ 
ticular letter or was at a certain place at a specific time, his 
acciiraiy’ can checked. But when he says that his hero was 
shy, or selfish, or self-satisfied, he is dealing, essentially, with 
matteis of opinton. The avera^ man is so contradictory and 
compheatec that by selecdng evidence carefully, a biographer 
can ^ prove that hh subject is almost anything. little reflec- 
uon, a writer in the Southern Litermy Messenger remarked 
in 1S50, "will show" that half a dozen different narratives of 
same life may lx comtnicted, each of which shall contain 
tacts and facts only, ivliile none of them ^ball furnish ... a 
true account.” 


Eien w“iiea he is dealng with directly observable actions, the 
bi^aphei s ability^ to select from among many different facts 

afe o. Hairj S. Traman. One might empimsize Truman’s 
Uiiuse as a haberdasher, his connection with the corrupt Pen- 
aergast machine in Missouri, the <fevioiK drcumstances of his 
je-emos as RoaseTek’s running-mate in 1944. his early fumb- 
WJ* ifce complexities of his job after Roosevelt’s death, 
OTfMjKndence upm certain unsavory cronies, his temper 
M expressed, for example, in a letter to a certain music critic) 
ye anaje of his China poliq-, his “sofmess” toward Com- 
m his administration, and many asoects of hk 

tilings ana stress Truman’s fine service as an^rrillAT-c 
I.*3 Itr-iiiiion u Preidtm. ihe li^’cKte’S'’so'Sny’rf 
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his appointees in the foreign policy field, his courageous stand 
in the Korean crhis, and other incidents that show him in a 
friendly light. All the facts used in either of these apprcMches 
might be accurate, but the resultant stories would be very 
different. Anyone who considers these accounts impossibly ex¬ 
aggerated should look into two lives of Andrew Jackson, one 
published by his friend Amos Kendall, the other by Davy 
Crockett. 

Even when the biographer is scrupulously fair in his selection 
of evidence, he can still alter the impression he leaves by the 
way he interprets the evidence. In his life of Andrew Carnegie, 
John C. Winkler attempted to portray the great steel baron 
as an avaricious, selfish man. He did not ignore the fact that 
Carnegie had given millions to charity. Instead he pointed out 
the fact that Carnegie had no sons. “Could he have resisted 
the temptation to place his son among the world's suf^r-rich 
and super-powerful? One doubts. For Andrew Carnegie came 
of a tribe clannish and jealous of its privileges, eager for glory, 
and with both eyes peeled for the main chance.” Of course, 
Carnegie did have a daughter. This, to Winkler, was beside 
the point! 

Most interpretations are more honest than this but not 
necessarily more correct. Consider the myriad ways that biogra¬ 
phers have interpreted a simple fact in the life of Abraham 
Lincoln. In the years before the Civil War, while he was speak¬ 
ing out strongly against the extension of slavery^ Lincoln was 
strangely reluctant to join the new Republican Party, though 
it embodied the principles he believed in. To explain why 
involves not discovering new facts but interpreting the known 
facts. And almost every conceivable interpretation has been 
offered by one or another of Lincoln's biographers: 

Ward Hill Lamon, Recollections of Abraham Lincoln: La- 
mon simply ignores the whole question. 

Emil Ludwig, Lincoln: Ludwig denies that Lincoln hesi¬ 
tated. “Lincoln was naturally in the fore in the foundation of 
the new party.” 

N. W. Stephenson, Abraham Lincoln: Stephenson say’s that 
Lincoln's delay was an example of his “natural deliberation.” 

A- J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln: Beveridge attributes the 
hesitation to Lincoln's “obstinate mind.” 

Edgar Lee Masters, Lincoln, the Man: Masters claiiiK that 
Lincoln was too stupid to make up his mind. “He did not know 
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wliat to do; and there was no fire in him to bum up and light 

tim way.” 

feme aathoK, siri¥iiig for objectivity, have tried to avoid 
all Hiterpretation by confining themselves entirely to '*the 
faicts,” hm this is neither possible nor desirable. The reader 
wants to know not only what the facts are, but what the author 
thiiiis they mean. Admittedly the accuracy of most important 
mterpietatioiis, espedaliy tho^ concerned with personality, is 
i^nail |K»itl:¥e demonstration. But the biographer must do 
Ms using his knowledge and his imagination. Instead of 
steeiiiig dear of interpretations, instead of stifling his imagina- 
tiOT, instead of attempting the impc^ihle task of refusing to 
select the important from the trivial in the interest of an un- 
attalaabfc objectivity, the bic^rapher must interpret, imagine, 
md select constantly if he is to approach the reality he seeks. 
But he must rememlxr that it fr reality that is his object, not 
a mirage. He is, as the critic Desmond MacCarthy once said, 
"'an artist who is on oath.” 

excerpts from two widely-read biographies. 

Tht first, from Lytton Stradiefs sketch of Florence Nightin- 
rfrfOTwns), ^ms completely straightforward 


ttl:'-.. a* a cHld in ±t ninsery, when her sister had shown a healthy 
« ,ear;3:g her dolls to pieces, had she shown an almost 
=c*d in sewing them up again? Why was she driven now 

1 by sick-beds, to 

•“* ™ -pii”" » if i. « 


i. It-: , 

-i ip .=i j; 

~ J. : 5 :!ihS'*rCSr Xi.^ 

*5 Ih; pu„„ “’"’’“'I “‘““f 

Bat hi StatOTefi ’’'I 

iv>u< 4.:-^ r' bas^ on Sir Edward 

'xnmccA ai ihs fac£ssB*'^t ^ distortions and out- 
wcts as Cook reported them. The dog. 
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for example, was not hers, its leg was not *‘piit into elaborate 
splints/' and Florence merely assisted the local parson in the 
first aid that was actually administered. The source that 
Strachey “translated" into the sister's “tearing her dolls to 
pieces," actually reads: “[Florence] used to nurse and bandage 
the dolls which her elder sister damaged,” a rem^ark that clearly 
indicates no more than ordinary childish wear and tear. Fur¬ 
ther, the whole passage ignores Cook's explicit warning that 
most stories about Florence's early interest in nursing are 
unauthenticated, probably representing no more than an ex 
post facto exaggeration of traits common to most little girls. 
“Florence Nightingale is not the only little girl who was fond 
of nursing sick dohs or mending them when broken,” Cook 
wrote. “Other children have tended wounded animals.” 
Strachey interpreted the evidence; he used his imagination, but 
he violated his “oath” as a biographer. 

Thomas's description of LincoM, however, while more imag¬ 
inative, is truthful. Fortunately, he has described the reasoning 
beh.ind his reconstruction of Lincoln's thoughts and feelings: 

Sometime during the late summer of 1862, when Lee and Ms army 
were thrusting into Maryland, Lincoln wrote a memorandum. . . . 
"The will of God prevails. In great contests each party daims to 
act in accordance with the will of God. Both may be, and one must 
be wrong. God cannot be /or, and against, the same tMng at the 
same dme." Then he goes on, wondering why God, who, by Ms mere 
quiet power over the minds of men, could stop the war at any 
time, allows it to continue; trying to find out what God*s purpc^ 
is. Those are all the facts we have. But here is where the imagination 
comes in. Lincoln must have been alone. He couldn't have thought 
out and penned such a memorandum except in «>litude. But lie 
was an extremely busy man. If he was alone, he must have written 
it late at night. Why was he up late and not working? He must have 
been waiting for news. What was his mood? Solemn, obviously, 
from the nature of the memorandum. Anxious, inevitably, vrith the 
enemy on Northern soil and a great battle impending. 

As a result of this reasoning, Thomas wrote the above-quoted 
lines. “These sentences are largely imaginative,” he admitted, 
“yet I am convinced that they portray the situation accurately, 
and that something would have been l(»t in the telling without 
the use of imagination. 

The novelist can use imagination the way Strachey used it, 
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for the tniths he seeks to des-cribe are universal and non-specific. 
The bic^rapher*s nnagination must be controlledj for his truth 
is mdividual and specific, Marchette Chute, who has managed 
to write biographies of men like Chaucer and Shakespeare 
(whoa perMHial lives can only be reconstructed imaginatively) 
without rioiating the canons of her profession, has put it this 
my: **There is no fun in a thing unless you play the game 
acconli^ to the rules. . , , The basic restriction upon any 
biographer is that he must be trying to tell the truth.*' 

But the dangers involved in the over-free use of imagina- 
ticHi and the reckless misuse of selection and interpretation 
aie scarcely more serious than thc^e resulting from the attempt 
to suppr^ the% derictt completely, Lytton Strachey must be 
forgivoi many of his faillnffi, if only for the lively attack which 
he aimed, in Ms Eminent Victormm^ at ail dull and uninspired 
Mographiol compilations: ‘‘Thc^ two fat volumes, with which 
it is our cmiom to commemorate the dead—who does not know 
them, with their fll-di^ted masses of material, their slipshod 
snie, ^their tcaie of tedious pan^yric, their lamentable lack of 
Klecrion, of detachment, of design? They are as familiar as 
the cortege of the undertaker, and wear the same air of slow, 
funereal barbarism. One is tempted to suppose, of some of 
^em, that they were coin|XBed by that functionary, as the final 
item of Ms job.” 


Actually, in Ms asault upon such books Strachey in one 
Mise went too far, and in anO'ther not far enough. He was 
complaiiiiiig of the inordinate length and artlessness of so many 
Victorian bi^rapMa, His own works were brief and compact 
ami maiiaciiis. let he conveniently forgot works like John 
s life of \ oltaire. Lord Bryce's biograpMcal sketches, 
jams Farton 5 Fsmom Imericms of Recent Times, and many 
mhsT CMiiipis of igth- and early eoth-oentury biography that 
were brief, Ively, and far more hoest than his own. 

Blit Strachey ^ also failed to stre^ the ^weakness of so many 
oic^pMes which, though unbiased in judgment and well- 
expsmed in ^form, showed a lack of understanding of the dual 
nature of biography. Since the publication of Eminent Vic- 
tmam m 2§iS, the bulky ‘‘commemorative” biography which 
tochey corned has generally disapf^ared, victim of the in¬ 
creasing cwi of hrokmaking and (it may be hoped) an im- 

orpisent-day 

works, particularly t!i«e that represent the greaLt invest- 
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ments of time and scholarly effort, those wh<^ authors may 
be best trained professionally for the task at hand, haYe failed 
to deal with the problem of personality in any coherent, organ¬ 
ized way. Too often the writer, an academic person trained in 
history, say, or literature, has been interested only in desaibing 
minutely the significance of X’s role in the fight over the Tariff 
of Abominations, or in advancing some new interpretation of 
the poetry of Y. The result is poor biography, and perhaps it 
is not even good history or good criticism. 

In 1750 Doctor Johnson complained that ‘'biography has 
often been allotted to writers who seem very little acquainted 
with the nature of their task.” This continues to be true. On 
the one hand there have been the glib and careless popularizers, 
those whom Addison called the “Grub-street biographers, who 
watch for the death of a great man, like so many undertakers, 
on purpose to make a penny of him.” On the other hand there 
have been the plodding collectors of facts, to whom the meed 
for artistry or even technique has never occuiT«i. As Edmund 
Gmse once complained: “The popular idea seems to be that no 
one is too great a fool, or too complete an amateur, or too 
thoroughly ignorant of the modes of com|K)sition, to undertake 
the life* of an eminent perstm.” Occasionally (but only occa¬ 
sionally) a biographer has appeared who appreciated the nature 
of his task. When this happens, first-rate biography may be the 
result. 


Ill 

If bio^graphy is to be compounded of career and character, 
what is the recipe, what the balance? According to G<me, “there 
should be some relation between the size of [a subject’s] portrait 
and the effect which he produced in public life.” But there must 
be room for different tastes and purpc^es. A satisfa.ctory^ study 
may be very short, in which case career is probably subordinat«J 
to personality, or it may just as logically run to several volumes 
with greater stress laid upon the historical setting and a detailed 
record of the subject’s activities. The danger is that the former 
will be long on unsupported generalizations, and that the latter 
will lose its subject in a maze of detail. This is not to disparage 
longer works, which, from John Morley’s Gladstone and Altert 
Bigelow Paine’s Mark Twain to such modem behemoths as 
Freeman’s four volumes on jR. E. Lee and the stiH uncompieied 
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works of Artlitir S. link on Wilson, Frank Freidel on Franklin 
B. Roosevelt, and Bumas Malone on Jefferson, have served a 
hkM pnrpcBe. It does often seem, however, that all of these 
books and others of the type are do^r akin to history than 
bic^raphy. ha, Ms mammoth George Washington^ Freeman 
devot^ no pag« to a description of the Virginia sodety in 
wMch Washington grew up, scarcely mentioning his subject’s 
naiiK in the procos. He even covered a MI page with a de- 
scxiptioii of the state of the w-orld during the months Washing¬ 
ton sjMit in his mother’s womb —passage which included a 
«lect list of important figure recently deceased and soon to be 
lK>m, and the ago and contemporary status of George II, Sir 
Robert WalfM>Ie, Montesquieu, Handel, Bach, Frederick of 
Prussia, Kant, William Pitt, and half a dozen others. 

In truth, for a Htemy form with a long Mstory, biography has 
pitxliical fewer recc^ized masterpieces than any other type of 
writing, and many of these gems have been special cases, lucky 
acddents rather than the lesuit of the application of sound prin¬ 
ciples of bic^mphical writing. Nearly all our outstanding biog- 
rapMtt, from Einhani’s Ckartemagne^ to Vasari’s Lives of the 
Fainttrs, to BckwcH's Life of Samuel Johnson, and down to such 
recent classics as Rolxrt E. Sherwood’s Roosevelt and Hopkins, 
have l«eii mTitten by men who ha\*e known their subjects per- 
sonaUv. 


^ i^fcKi of the authorities on biography have t^lieved that in- 
ti^te acquaintance with the subject is a prerequisite of great 

biK^rapliy. DoaOT Johnson certainly thought so, and Boswell’s 

ttpeneiice in writing his Kfe seems to bear his judgment out. So 
did \ oltaiie, who wrote; “’Tis a monstrous piece of charlatanry 
to pretend to paint a personage with whom you have never 

InTd.” Waldo H. Dunn, in his important history of F.ngTish 
Bii^aphy. eame to the same conclusion. The German scholar, 
Georg Mjsch, wroa that “great works of biographical art . . . 
am made possible only by a living relationship between 

the bi^pher and Ms subject." More recently, Harold Nicolson 
^mied out the adsantage of peisonal acquaintance in providing 
triangulation enabling the author to fix the posi- 

^ possible 

iao'n'u ” about people whom he had never personally 
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personalities, which not only look “real/' but, because of the 
special circumstances, may be presumed to be so. They are not 
likely to excel in descriptions and evaluations of their subjects’ 
careers or in estimations of their subjects' place in history. Sinc^ 
both career and character are vital in biography, mcKt biogra¬ 
phies by contemporaries have serious defects, however interesting 
they may be. Even Boswell’s Johnson^ certainly the most uni¬ 
versally admired biography in any language, suffeis from grave 
faults when judged as a biography. Bc^well has been justly 
praised for his brilliant use of anecdote and conversation, for his 
subtle synthesis of materials, and for his masterly presentation 
of character. But his book is all out of proportion, with its heavy 
emphasis on the last years of Johnson's life, and it is dependent 
for that period chiefly on the observations of one man, the 
author. Where Boswell was forced to make use of sources other 
than his own keen eye and acute ear for dialogue, his book is 
hardly more than pedestrian in quality. It may be the world's 
best biography, but it is not a model biography. 

Indeed the great virtues of all the classic biographies writtm 
by authors who were intimates of their heroes have reaHy been 
autobiographical rather than biographical. And despite suf^r- 
ficial similarities, the two forms are intrinsically quite separate. 
Autobiography results from remembrance, bic^aphy from re¬ 
construction. Boswell's Johnson is essentially one man's recollec¬ 
tions of another. (Or at least its lasting interest defends upon the 
personal relationship that existed between the two men, and 
Bc^welFs ability to describe that relationship vi\idly and 
honestly.) It is not that books like the Life of Johnson are un¬ 
important. Of course they are far suj^rior to the general run 
of biography. But to discuss them in a consideration of the 
nature of biography is not very profitable. They have teen 
unique personal successes. 

Admittedly there is no reason why Boswell, for instance, 
could not have written a biography of someone he had not 
known. He was a close student of the form. If he had, it might 
have been a great book—but it would have been quite unlike 
his Johnson. Johnson's own biography of the unfortunate friend 
of his youth, Richard Savage, is a much sharper portrait than 
most of the later Lives of the English Poets to which it w:as 
eventually appended. So is Carlyle's brilliant sketch of his friend 
John Sterling (as portraiture) to his mammoth lives of Cromwell 
and Frederick the Great. But few -would argue that Johnson's 
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estimate of Savage as a pc^t, or even Carlyle’s judgment of 
Sterling’s career j are comparable either to similar judgments in 
these authors' other biographical works, or to the critical evalua- 
tioiis of Savage and Sterling made by later students. 

In short, those who stress the importance of personal knowl- 
ed^ are thinkiiig in terms of character rather than career. If, by 
its nature, bic^aphy most encompass both, the life written fay 
a contemporaiy is not likely to te perfectly balanced. Further, 
if great biography mast await the chance congruence of a worthy 
suojeci and a talented oteerver, it has only a limited future, and 
miny important indiidduals can never hope to be chronicled 
ade<|iitdy after they have pas«d on. 

Perlia|» the nature of bi^^raphy places perfection beyond at- 
taisunent. To descxil:^ the man one really ought to know hiTn 
intiaatcly; to evaluate his work one needs perspective, and 
access to lecoids seldom available to contemporaries. But for- 
rjEateiy tor the practicing biographer, who deals chiefly with 
%tir& iMt of tire fast, it fa at le^t pc^sible to overcome the 
afisenre of f^rsonal acquamtance, whereas perspective by defini- 
lion; can come only with time. The problem of recreating a 
^rsonalitv one has never knoim is great, but should not be 
table. The serious biographer, baffled by the impon- 
'^erabiiB personality', may be tempted to limit his activities to 
and explaining his subject’s career, wbidi is concrete 
^etnable. But he should ittfai this temptation. He may 
sever able to know his man as &swell knew lohnson. But he 
so. The end is understanding; the means are 
s.tapaia-*, scnolarstip, and sensimiiy. 

Is SCT, ks^pliy the reconstruction of a human life It 
-s«=pr.4 ta dKcrihe and evaluate one individual’s career and 
1 i^nage of his living personality, analyzing 

:ipoE bii acntms and the world in which he lived All 
Eiiist be historical and scientific in that they aim at 
:ruu ssi ctpsrJ upon verifiable evidence. At the saLe time 
-..fv se imagmative and artistic, because insight and 

MI three-dimensional 

-aiBimed to ihe iat surface of a orinred 

--.i" ;. •?:i:i.':er's responsibilitv is lar<re He assavs the rnLeep 

;r: hands the dead ca^ ie brS S liS an! 

i noiuic of irnaonaiitv ciin. o ? to Me and 

.frailty, and his love for ^ 


20. The Biographer's Craft* 


Frederick B. Tolles 

Whatever else it is, biography is an art. It is, of course, other 
things too. First of all, it is an exercise in historical research, 
requiring great industry, great ingenuity, great integrity. As a 
fact-finder, the biographer faces many problems, some of them 
peculiar to biography. These I shall not discuss except inci¬ 
dentally. I am concerned here with the biographer's problems 
as a writer—the problems he faces when, his research completed, 
he sits down at his desk or his typewriter with a blank piece of 
paper before him. 

Perhaps a fragment of autobiography will serve to get us 
started. Nearly four years ago I sat down to write a biography. 
I thought I knew how to do it. I had written a volume of 
"'straight" history in which I had followed a fairly standard pat¬ 
tern: a topical arrangement of material within a general chrono¬ 
logical framework. I realized, of course, that in doing a biog¬ 
raphy I had to pay more attention to chronology. But still I 
tended to do what came naturally; I set down my material by 
subjects: childhood, education, marriage and family life, scien¬ 
tific farming, political activities, and so on. That was the way 
my notes were arranged in the shoebox, and that was the way it 
seemed reasonable to transfer their contents to the page. If as a 
scientific farmer my man carried on experiments with plaster 
of Paris as a fertilizer in 1786 and tried marl in 1791, why not 
discuss them together, in adjacent paragraphs? It made sense to 
do it that way. It was also easy to do it that way. 

What I had when my first draft was done was a series of ac- 

•Reprinted with permission from The South Atlantic Quarterly, LIII 
(October, 1954), 508-520. 
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ceptable articles tied togetlier by the fact that they were about 
the same man and arranged more or less chronologically. I say 
they were acceptable, because a couple of them were published 
in learned journals. It was scholarly as all get-out, this book of 
mine. It contained eveiything or nearly everything it was pos¬ 
sible to know about George Logan (there’s no use concealing 
Ms name, by the time this essay appears, the book—and my 
^cret—^wiH be out). Everything, that is, but George Logan. 
Somehow he had escaped me. 

A kind friend read the manuscript and told me what a good 
job of embaiiniiig I had done. Politely, he raised the question 

whether that was what I had really wanted to do. Only then did 
I realize that if I -wanted to wTite the life of George Logan I 
should have to start over again, and I should have to write as 
a bii^raplieT, not as a»historian. For a biographer, it finally 
dawned on me. is sometMeg different. Bradford Smith has put 
the matter succinctly and viridly: 

The biographer is a queer duck. Neither historian nor novelist, 
lie tries to be both. He uses the techniques of the historian to get 
his man and get him right, yet he must use the art of the novelist 
la hnng him back alive. For he win not be worth bringing if he 
comes stuffed. The biographer is a hunter, not a taxidermist. No 
one would buy a drcus ticket to kc a stuffed lion. No one wants 
t£5 read a biography that is stuffed with scholarship rather than with 
biooi, braiss. and guts. 

I should not have expresed myself in quite this way, but in 
prinopie I accept ^Ir. Smith’s view of the biographer and his 
job. mduding the pan a!x>ut “the art of the novelist.” At the 
memion of these irords I exj^ct a shuddering to overcome any 
historian who reads this. Before Ms mind the words will conjure 
up someihirig called “iciional bic^phy” or “biographical fic- 
fion. Lex me make it clear that I am not talking about either 
of these bastard genrtt. TOiat I am saying— and what I take Mr. 
Smith :a !» saring^is that one of the biographer’s essential tools 
.IS imafination, a discipMned historical magination. 

^ This Ixkted awakening called for some basic and painful de¬ 
cisions. The irsi and most far-reaching was one wM^ch would 
ha% e been elemeniaiv for anv novelist: my book must be strictly 
narrative in methM. In other wo^rds., its development must 
rara.^el, « George Login's development. I had no business 
rea.-hir.g ahead Eve vears to bring in what farmer Logan would 
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presently leam about fertilizers. However messy it might seem 
to my orderly, pigeonhole mind, however much reshuffling of 
those four-by-six cards it might require, I must unfold events as 
they unfolded to George Logan’s consciousness. I simply could 
not irresponsibly jump forward and backward in time. That 
would be false to the life I was writing and would only confuse 
and annoy the reader. 

I have lately come across a flagrant example of this sin of play¬ 
ing fast and loose with time in an otherwise admirable book by 
Jeannette Mirsky and Allan Nevins, The World of Eli Whitney. 
Phineas Miller, Whitney’s partner in getting the cotton gin into 
production, dies on page 163. Suddenly on page 204, he turns 
up again discussing with Eli the marriageability of his daughter. 
I blinked; my hair started to rise. It was like seeing a ghost. No 
author outside the field of horror fiction, I think, has the right 
to shatter his reader’s sensibilities this way. 

It is not easy to write straight narrative, as I quickly found 
out. George Logan was in the United States Senate for six years 
during the Presidency of Thomas Jefferson. During the session 
of 1805-1806 he was a kind of floor leader for the administration 
in domestic affairs; at the same time, he was at outs with the 
President and Cabinet over their foreign policies. Thus he was 
busy steering through the Senate laws to establish a national 
university and give federal aid to an important canal project 
while he was fighting Jefferson’s aggressive policy toward Spanish 
Florida, his truckling to Napoleon in Santo Domingo, his provoc¬ 
ative stance against Great Britain. The point I am making is that 
he was doing all these things at the same time. All five subjects 
were debated off and on all winter long. Telling the story of that 
winter in the Senate, I felt like an amateur juggler trying to 
keep five balls in the air at once. It would have been much 
easier, more orderly, to sort them out, to take up each subject 
separately and polish it off. But things didn’t happen that way. 
And I could not tell the story right, I decided, unless I told it 
the way it happened. After all, I was writing the life of George 
Logan, and in life things don’t arrange themselves in neat, logical 
patterns. I am not exclusively a parent for a week, then a writer 
for a week, then a teacher for a week, and then a Quaker for a 
week. I am all these things at once, and sometimes conflicts arise, 
which are an essential part of life. The conflicts belong in a 
biography. They make the book real, and, incidentally, they 
make it interesting. 
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That is to say, he must never be merely a “public figure/' or a 
“significant figure/' or what is usually comes to—a marble figure- 
In his own time he was a human being—^not a writer, a scientist, 
a politician, or a statesman, but a man writing, a man in a lab¬ 
oratory, a man in politics or statecraft. This means that the 
biographer in Ms research must constantly be on the watch for 
revealing details of personality and personal life. When he finds 
them he must cherish them, use them to the utmost, to convey 
his subject's loo^ks, his gestures, his habits, his manners—^his and 
th£»e of the f^ople with whom he comes face-to-face in the 
bic^raphy. It is possible, of course, to overdo this sort of thing, 
as the “debunhers” and other popular biographers of the igso's 
Md. They were sometimes so preoccupied with the trivial, in- 
dmate detail—especially when it revealed a public idol's feet of 
clay ^that they usually overlooked or denied the importance of 
lai^r issues, thus falsifying history and revealing the essential 
ana^ess of then own minds. But on the other hand, it is quite 
pcssiHe by lea\ing out these personal habits and idiosyncrasies, 
these les^r human traits, to create a marble statue, imposing and 
grand, but cold to the touch, 

I was f^rhafK more fortunate than some biographers in that I 
had among my sources a brief memoir and a number of personal 
ietteis^WTitten by Geoige Lc^'s wife. Though she was some- 
inaccurate and though she consistently idealized her bus- 
hand she sometimes unconsciously let drop some petty but 
revealing detail about him, about the family at Stenton, about 
the famous people who came to visit. From these and other 
somce I learned that Logan in his leisure moments played the 
fwhereas he dressed as a matter of principle in home- 
pm dodies, his go^ wife (who did the spinning) did not share 

^ther folks"! that Thomas 
Stenton, fresh from the court of 
W ciecked out like a dandy in silks and ruffles, wear- 

Hie to ^ biograpS”"' “ themselves, give 

to afceTefei ^ immediacy 

reading their 

fo/ 4 e conversation. Be- 

j A start to shudder again, let me state flatlv that 
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kind of crusading American Trapp family of a century ago, I 
found one of the boys saying, anent the annexation of Texas: 
“Andy Jackson is fer it, and what Andy sez is good enough fer 
me.”) One of my grievances against the writers of “fictional 
biography” is their propensity to put words into the mouths of 
their characters—and usually to do it rather ineptly, thus spoil¬ 
ing rather than heightening the illusion of reality. For my own 
p:art, I do not even hold with the practice of putting indirect 
into direct discourse and surrounding it with quotation marks, 
though some reputable historians of my acquaintance think 
nothing of it. But when one has the words, the ipsissima werba 
in one*s sources, it is foolish, I conceive, not to use them. 

I hope I shall be excused if I draw another example firom my 
own book on George Logan. In 1798, in a period of inter¬ 
national tension following the “XYZ affair”—there was a “cold 
war” on with France—Logan returned from an unofficial mis¬ 
sion to Paris with evidence that French poli.cy had shifted, that 
the war which the Federalist administration regarded as in- 
e^dtable could be avoided and with honor. He promptly waited 
on the Secretary of State, Timothy Pickering, who received him 
coldly, refusing to credit the report he brought from France. An 
invasion was imminent, Pickering insisted; preparedness was of 
the essence. Logan allowed that it would do no harm to have the 
militia in order. “The militia, sir,” sputtered the Secretary of 
State, **the militia never did any gotxi to this country except in 
the single affair of Bunker Hill. We must have a standing army 
of fifty thousand men.” As he showed his unwelcome \isitor to 
the door, the Secretary could not resist a final withering remark. 
“Sir,” he said, “it is my duty to inform you that the government 
does not thank you for what you have done.” 

Now there are extant four nearly contemporary^ accounts of 
this interview—one by Pickering himself, one by Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, one by Tom Paine, and one—the latest in date—by 
Deborah Logan. Naturally they are not identical, but they are 
sufficiently consistent with each other so that I felt justified in 
drawing details from all four. Both Jefferson and Paine quote 
Pickering’s remark about the militia in slightly variant for^; 
both Paine and Deborah Logan quote the Secretary’s parting 
shot, again with minor variations. My reputation, if any, as a 
scholar may be at stake, but I am perfectly willing, in fact de¬ 
lighted, to use this kind of material. 

My decision to write a narrative biography, keeping ^George 
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Logan always downstage, center, caused me some headaches when 
I came to his writings. For this Logan was, among other things, 
m author, a pamphleteer, what used to be called a publicist 
HHiil the adwertlsiiig men took the 'word over. How should I tell 
die mmj of a man of ideas without shifting the focus from the 
man to the ideas, without slowing down the narrative with long 
giMaiiiMis and analyKs of his pamphlets? One solution would 
be to %iiQre the writings or simply to discuss their composition 
and publication as events in the man’s life. This was Ola Wins- 
low’s solEtion in her Pulitzer-prize-wtinning Jonathan Edwards^ 
and so a degree it was Leon Howard’s in his fine biography of 
Hemiaii Mehilfe. But Jonathan Edwards, it seems to me, was 
nothing if he ’iras not a man of Ideas, and a biography of Mel- 
in wbii the novels themselves- —the myth of the white 
wfalc ajrf the of Billy Budd —are not central events 

stnkss me as a bic^raphy manque. Still, in each of these in- 
sianc.^. case can lx made for deliberately focusing on the 

—iin iO Lie 'linual exclusion of the lx)oks; after all, others have 
listen and mil continue to write about The Freedom of the 
I# Ifo^y BicL But George Logan was- not an Edwards or 

witings, though interesting and important, are 
mi weu fcaoim. I could not Justify leaving them out or playing 
' omm* & I wotc them into the narrative, endeavoring to 
mi out ks ideas bnefiy by paraphrase and quotation, always 
ecpng the man, writing, in the picture. No 

the renewed id! tell me how successful I have been. 

.3 one Cl two instances my task w^as made easier by the fact 

^ unusual circumstances. 

’ f! example, Ixfore the Tammany Society of Phila- 

D • . McC^rramsm-^ot yet so named, of 

aia:»i 33en\ ^ moment to deliver an 

delivered it 
^ Ins^en— just such supposedly 

^Rd. rte SFZt hanying out of the 

!3 La,e djLid exciting, 

I srr. x.^rainced £ve^ff:,k ^ way 

-r T- 
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that must have greeted his incendiary utterances. I may have 
overwritten this scene. I am not sure whether, as it stands, it is 
history or not. But I am sure that it would not have been history, 
that it would have borne no relationship to the way things 
actually were, had I written coolly, dispassionately, objectively, 
as i£ I were describing William Wordsworth placidly competing 
The Prelude at Dove Cottage in the Lake District. 

This raises the large question of the bic^apher*s relation to 
his story, his part, if any, in it. It is the problem every novelist 
faces—the problem of the narrator, the point of view. Shall the 
storyteller be an Olympian who sees all, knows all? Shall he 1^ 
a Greek chorus, commenting on the action as it unfolds? Shall 
he be a critical intelligence, interrupting the narrative from 
time to time with judgments, evaluations, analyses, interpreta¬ 
tions? There is, I think, no one answer to this question, no one 
solution that is exclusively right. The critical or interpretative 
biography is a legitimate, indeed a necessary type of book. I 
chose, however, in dealing with Geor^ Logan, to write a nar¬ 
rative biography and to keep myself, so far as possible, out of it. 
Like the Manager of the Performance in Vanity Fair, I decided 
to appear before the curtain at the beginning (in the Introduc¬ 
tion) and then bow out. It was hard, but most of the time I re¬ 
sisted the temptation to step on the stage to explain what was 
going on, to award praise and blame, to speculate about what 
might have happened if. . . . Not that I think the biographer 
can sidestep the responsibility to pass judgments. I said my say 
about George Logan in the Introduction, though I now think 
it would have been better to have done it at the end. 

Speculation in particular does not belong in a narrative biog¬ 
raphy. Perhaps, probably, no doubt, it would be mteresting to 
know whether —tl|ese words and phrases should be banished 
from the narrative biographer’s lexicon or at m«t admitted only 
to his footnotes. The statement that "‘‘Ambrose Bierce may have 
met Kipling in iSgg in a barroom on San Francisco’s Barbary 
Coast” adds nothing to our knowledge of either Bierce or 
Kipling. If they met, the fact is of interest and belong in their 
bic^aphies; if the biographer merely fancies that they might 
have met, he had best save the speculation for dinner-table con¬ 
versation. 

Again, the biographer must remember to write about his man, 
not his sources. If he has to discuss textual problems, disputed 
attributions, questions about the reliability of evidence, let him 
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io it ia an appendix or a footnote, in a learned article or in the 
circle of his learned friends, but let him not intrude qua textual 
CTijic m biblic^rapMcal detecti¥e or historical researcher be- 
l«ca the reader and Ambrose Bierce, or George Logan or, for 

that matter, George Washington. 

If biography is an art, it must ha¥e shape, it must have form, 
Iftc t ,s»iiaet or a sonata or a piece of sculpture. This is the 
biijgraplier s luiottiest problem as an artist. For his materials— 
tl» stabiMHn facts with which he must work—are not notably 
.and the bic^rapher, if he is a conscientious scholar, 
cannot take liberties wiA them. The best analogy, I suppose, is 
an of the portraii-painter. The subject matter—^the sitter— 
is given. The painting must first of all be a faithful likeness— 
wms, as Ciomirel said, and al. But if it is to have any superi¬ 
ority over a photograph, it must have something more. I assume 
ihit Leonardo's fMirtrait of Signora del Giocondo is a good Mke- 
sm, Gamsborough really caught the features of Jonathan 
Buttail. Bu! that h not why I go out of my way to see the Mona 
L:<a or the Blue Boy. Ifs that something more—something 
luneo shaping spirit of the artist— that draws me. 

Tns biographer has a problem that Leonardo and Gains- 

never had. After ail, Lisa and Jonathan were there_ 

al* them. The biographer has to create his portrait from frrag- 
memar* »iirce 5 -- 50 iii£:es that have probably been preserved 
L,arnc:ousii. more Of less by accident Shall he let the quantity 
..isinbufion of his source determine the shape of Ms bic^- 
t he wdll almost certainly have a queer, even a 

tesque ronrait as if his subject w’ere reflected in a distorting 
ireMnaom head, narrow’ shoulders, enormous him, in- 
tetesiirai feet Wtimes, to sure, a painter like El Greco 

“ deHberately, for its effect, 
ran ont of wJiite paint for the shouldeis and had 
™ ^e have all read biog- 

It t>e mo or three chapters on a single 

C exceptionally fuff, then a ten-yfar 

tr. t ' ^ ™ “ience because the documents are 


P^ee or change of scale is justified. 
-r^re 01 a single melvemondi. Perhaps, if be was a 
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politician, he had the fortune to be President of the United 
States, like Abraham Lincoln, to whose last six years Jam^ G. 
Randall devoted several sizable volumes after a mere preliminary 
glance at his first fifty. In the case of my book on George Lc^^an, 
I devoted three chapters to the last six months of 1798, the 
period of his private diplomatic mission to France and its sequel. 
The material was suddenly plentiful—^but for a good reason. 
The reason was that Logan became overnight a national figure. 
The newspapers were full of him; Congress debated his actions 
at length; he himself, aware that something big was happening, 
kept a diary; others, sensing that this was his great hour, pre¬ 
served the document. In other words, the documentation was 
copious in part because the incident was important. But some¬ 
times there will be almost no sources for the mc«t crucial trans¬ 
actions of a man’s life. 

And what about the years of childhood and adolescence? We 
recognize them as critical, formative years; we know that in the 
living each year had 365 days; but in most cases we have hardly 
any sources. For George Logan’s first twenty-two years, for in¬ 
stance, I had the following: item^, the record of his birth; item, 
the record of his enrollment in the Friends Public School in 
Philadelphia; item, one letter written in his own schoolboy 
scrawl at the age of fourteen; item^ one passing reference to him 
in a letter to his father; item, three pages in his widow’s memoir 
of him—in which some of the facts were demonstrably wrong. 
That was all. What to do? Dismiss these all-important years with 
two pages and start Logan’s story in full scale at the age of 
twenty-three? I could not do this and still claim to have written 
Logan’s life wie es eigen tlich gewesen ist. Invent a boyhood for 
him? I could not do that and still keep my self-r^pect as a 
scholar. How, then, to reconstruct his early years so that they 
would be real? 

I found, when I put my mind on the problem, that I did know 
something about Logan’s boyhocxi. For one thing, I had prowled 
around Stenton, his family home, which is still standing. I knew 
something of his father and grandfather, of his two teachers, of 
the merchant to whom he was apprenticed. I knew something of 
the schools he attended, of the Philadelphia Quaker milieu in 
which he grew up. And I had a seven-year-old boy of my own. 
I hope I did not make the mistake of writing about Jimmy 
Tolies instead of young George Logan. But one cannot write 
about a seven-year-old boy without knowing how they act and 
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react—and there are some actions and reactions which are char- 
acterBOc of al seren-fear-old boys. So I wrote a chapter of nearly 
ei^teen pa^ about Gecnge Leman’s childhood and adolescence, 
laapaation? Yo, I had to use a good deal of that; but it was 
imagiaatioii, I really think, disciplined, restrained, given direc- 
tiai if »IM historical knowledge. And I think the book is 
Irtto' bk^raphy—y^, and better history too—because of that 


Twenn-five, fifty years ago, no scholar would have accepted 

that chapter; probably no one who called himself a scholar 
would have written it. (Maylre no scholar will accept it today, 
mm%!x I was no scholar when I wrote it; but if so, then nearly 
cmrpMmg I hare said iip to now is wrong.) I venture to suggest 

that our ideas alM>iit bic^raphy have changed over the last half- 
coittiw. At the risk of sounding pretentious—^and perhaps of 
Td^Gimg more than I mean to su^^t—would submit that a 
kind of Hegelian dialectic has l«en at work in this field. At the 
of the centar}' the standard biegraphy was a pon- 
serous life and timK,” usually written by a historian, usually 
conrentiaiiBg on the outward, public life of the subject to the 
exclusion of his true iiiwarciii«s, his qualities as a human being. 

In the sw^emles the iKsdulinn swung in the other direction, 
i!ic we hid i spate of popular or debunking biographies by 
Stiacliey, .4iif!re Mauiois, ymi l Ludwig, Rupert Hughes, 
II. £. II £xxiwani Their books have not st<x>d up well—not 
well as the oldstyle academic bic^phies. They were too 
«ii&aucaah iir»omely ptmeenpied with sex, with dirt and 


were apt to mritteii ti» glbly, with too facile a pen: 

toijn s snic said Sir Charles Firth, was “a very bad stylVin 
^nzdi to ;£ii :he truth.” They were often presented to the pub- 
terror Carl Becker's pfarase-*‘witbout fear and without 

,1,? 1 “' * 5 “°® Havelock Ellis back in 1896 bemoaning 

“'f ““1 to the piano of biography 

hmu o*'’ttstojl--" Embroidering the metaphor, Malone 

tmi daring the twentie “a new ^onn Af 

Jh, p.b„c nl 

M e- 2 mencs, renaering 


ig oigan music decorously in an empty 


These new performers, he goes on 


a. ✓ 

were aware of an 


«t of the scholars forgot, and the form that 
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they followed, consciously or unconsciously, was not that of 
heavily annotated history, but that of the novel.” In other words, 
the biographies of the twenties had one characteristic that was 
not to be sniffed at: they were readable—and they were read. 
People said, when they put one of these books down: "‘Why, it 
reads like a novel.” One more comment from Dumas Malone: 

When we say that a book that isn't a novel reads like one, probably 
the main thing we mean is that it is interesting, that it is a good 
tale. Not even a professor can rightly object if a biography turns 
out to be a corking story. One of the essentials of a good biography, 
indeed, is that it be a good narrative. Whether it be in the realm 
of action or of ideas it ought to move. If the new biographers re¬ 
minded us of this, they rendered us a distinct service, 

I make bold to suggest that out of this Hegelian interaction 
of thesis and antithesis—the solemn, plodding, respectful Vic¬ 
torian "life” followed by the bright, fast moving, debunker's 
portrait—^has come a synthesis, a new conception of biography, 
combining the research and scholarly integrity of the first type 
with the imaginative, artistic qualities and readability of the 
second. I select only a few examples at random from my own 
shelves: Fawn Brodie's Joseph Smith (No Man Knows My His- 
toryy 1945), Roland Bainton's Martin Luther (Here 1 stand, 
1950), Benjamin Thomas's Lincoln (1952), Samuel Eliot Moii- 
son's Columbus (Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 1942), Dumas 
Malone's Jefferson (Jefferson and His Time, 1948 and 1951). 

The mention of these names will, I hope, reassure anyone who 
may fear that I mean to minimize or slur over the importance of 
sound, painstaking, accurate scholarship. In this essay, I have 
deliberately chosen to discuss problems of wriitng, not of re¬ 
search. I am concerned that scholars re-establish communication 
with the general reading public—the kind of communication 
that existed in the days of Macaulay and Parkman. I think it 
can only be done as those writers did it—^by giving conscious at¬ 
tention to artistic as well as to scholarly problems. The bicg- 
rapher, I believe, must practice an art that conceals scholaiship 
—certainly not an art that conceals lack of scholarship, but an 
art that goes hand in hand with scholarship, and makes jmt as 
rigorous demands on its practitioners as the best scholarship 
does. 


PART SIX 


History and Other Disciplines 


Introductory Notes 

In 1954, the Committee on Historiography of the &xial 
Science Research Council published its famous Bulletin §4, 
entitled The Social Sciences in Historical Study. The report 
undertook to present contemporary social science methods and 
concepts, in the belief that learning h a cooperative enterprise 
and in the hope that historians would make a greater use of 
these concepts and methods. The report dealt with several im¬ 
portant themes: current concepts and viewpoints in the social 
sciences, the problem of historical causation, analyzing the whole 
process of change in history, and the theory and practice of 
methods that can be used in historical study. “The use of knowl¬ 
edge is the purpose of scholarship/' said the report; “scholarship 
exists for the sake of life. ..." 

The words, indeed, reflected upon the larger meaning of the 
report. They signified that the new historians of our day, con¬ 
scious of having to do more than renovate Clio s mansion, 
understood that Clio must live in a world of other new mansions. 
The words reflected too the sense that historical knowledge, no 
less than other kinds, is a function of social purpose, and that 
the substance and varieties of knowledge change with the chang¬ 
ing directions and purposes of society. Every age, indeed, seefe 
to establish a science of man, to explain the goals and institu- 
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dons of society or to argoe that they ought to be reformed. His¬ 
torical mTiting, no less than that of social science and creative 
literature, expresses society's concern to know itself. More de¬ 
voted to the theme of continuities in soda! experience than they, 
it is less susceptible to change, less adapdve to new ideas and 
methods. The inquijty'' of historians regularly reveals this differ¬ 
ence between the world they inhabit and the world they wish to 
reconstruct. Each new histoiy* is thus a somewhat belated ex¬ 
pression of the need to eliminate the difference. 


Historians are lining in an age that is teeming with new 
meAods and ideas. There have t^en major transformations in 
various related disciplines: in the study of literature, in the par¬ 
ticular amalgam knoim as American Studies, and, most sig- 
niicant for histoiy; in the sodal sdences, particularly those 
known as the l^havioral sciences (which include central aspects 
of anthropolc^’', psycholc^^, and scKriolc^^). Literary studies, 
from having centered for some time on the esthetic and formal 
elements of creative wiiting, have paid increasing attention to 
scxriai and historiol elements. Interest ha s also been rapidly in¬ 
creasing In Amerion Stufiio, i^rhidi seek to understand the 


ciiJtiife of tlie Uniied State through its history and literature. 
This ^growth of interest has reflected, above all, America's need 
to take its place in tie inteiiiatioiial community after World 
War II and to define its identity and purpose. ¥ery notable, too, 
has the wider dissemination of Freudian ideas and their 
maea^ing impact mi Hterature and soda! sdence. The principal 
features of the neir sodal sdences are their concern with in- 
sun^ that tHe premises of inquiry are valid; their rigorous 
methcMioIogi^—particularly their emphasis on quantification and 
on self-coasdous, and objective te^chnlques of investiga- 

non: and Adr intent m the transfoiming values and institu- 
tzons oi corueiii|»ran' scciety, 

^ scholarehip, it is not 

too disSroit lo ascertain the factors in the one which have pro- 

auced the in the other. The central problems of our 

»aets—aspirations and mobility of different social groups. 
-*e quest o. indniduais for status and secuiitv the under 
education of the underprivileged, voting preferen^s and hSte 
un urban, suburban, aSd ruS areas. SS^pSe^ of ^n 
dusmal enterprise and emplovment, the emotL^ iiSs of 
adolescence and indeed of the whole process of growin- up in 
Amenta, the role and identity of minority groups.^o n^^e ^i^e 
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of the more obvious ones—have also been among the central 
themes of social science. The quantitative methods of social 
science are the methods of a mass society, in which meeting the 
needs of the society depends on knowing the mentality and re¬ 
sources of the masses. They ai*e the methods, among others, of 
advertising, which is central to an economy that must sell its 
goods; of political parties, which wish to find out the disposition 
and predilections of the electorate; and of government, which 
has to ascertain the needs of its citizens no less than their ability 
to man the state’s armies and to pay the state’s costs. 

The following essays will afford the student of the past some 
significant suggestions about history’s relation to other disci¬ 
plines. In '^History and the Social Sciences,” Professor Thomas 
C. Cochran of the University of Pennsylvania, drawing from his 
own rich experience, shows how the study of the past can be 
enriched by using the methods and insights of modern social 
science. One of the principal proponents of an interdisciplinary 
approach to the past. Professor Cochran has practiced what he 
has been preaching in his many writings, which include The 
Age of Enterprise (with William Miller: 1942, revised 1961), 
Railroad Leaders, 184^-18^0: The Business Mind in Action 
(1953), and The American Business System: A Historical Per- 
spective, ipoo-ip^o (1957). My own essay, “American History 
and Social Science,” attempts to explain why writers of American 
history^ have, in the main, not embraced the teachings of social 
science. 

In “History as Human Behavior,” Professor Samuel P. Hays 
of the University of Pittsburgh, by using the example of politics, 
shows how a new perspective of the past might be gained by 
examining it in terms of the behavior of different groups of 
individuals in their daily lives. In his own researches, Professor 
Hays has displayed a healthy willingness to challenge traditional 
interpretations with fresh questions and to put old subjects in 
a new and broader frame of reference. His writings include The 
Response to Industrialism, 188y—1^14 (1957) and Conservation 
and the Gospel of Efficiency: The Progressive Conservation 
Movement, iSpo-ipao (1959)- Before his recent retirement, Wil¬ 
liam L. Langer was for many years Coolidge Professor of History 
at Harvard University and one of America’s foremost writers of 
diplomatic history. His many publications include The Chal¬ 
lenge to Isolation, ippy—ig4o (1952) and The Undeclared War, 
ip4o-ip4i (1953); he has also edited The Rise of Modem Europe 
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Series, In "‘Tlie Next Assignment/* which he delivered as his 
presidential address to the American Historical Association in 
Decein,her i§57. Professor Langer urged his fellow historians to 
expand their horizons and deepen their understanding by ex¬ 
ploiting the concepts of psycho-analysis. 

Profesor Heniy' Nash Smith of the University of California 
at Berkeley is the author of Virgin Land: The West as Symbol 
and Myik {i95o)> one of the most famous and important books 
in the recent literature of the history of American ideas; for it 
he received the John H. Dunning award in American history 
from the American Historical Association and the Bancroft 
award from Columbia University. Professor Smith has been 
miidi concerned mith the problems and practice of American 
Studies and Ms essay, “Can American Studies* Develop a 
Methcxlr’* grows out of a long-standing interest in the discipline. 
Construing ^American Studies as the study of American culture. 
Professor Smith faces the dilemma of finding a method which 
encompasses tioth soda! facts and esthetic values. Because he 
regards American Studies “as a collaboration among men work¬ 
ing from within existing academic disdplines but attempting to 
widen the boundaries imfMKed by conventional methods of in¬ 
quiry/ his essay is full of important suggestions for the student 
of history, 

C- \ ann IVcxxlirard, of Yale University, is one of America's 
historians. Fresh research, excelent writing, and profound 
insight make him a master of the historian’s craft. Xo these he 
has added a sympathetic exploration into the forces shaping 
human history, one which recognizes that history is a condition 
of himiM beings no less than of forces. These qualities are re- 
fiect^ in his prindpal WTitings: Temi Watson, Agrarian Rebel 
(19381, Reunion and Reaction (1951), Origins of the New South, 
^,1951/ and The Burden of Southern History (i960). 
They are also rejected in the following e^ay, in which Professor 
m'c^ward suggests that literature has a meaning for the his¬ 
torian, and that the historical dimension in recent Southern 
OTatiye rating is closely related to the dimension the historian 
lixmseif is tiying to attain. 

In their su^-estions that historians master other disciplines 
to achieve a greater mastery- of their ora, the following essays 
^*ect the kind of history our own age fashions and fancies, 
^ey remind m again that each new history is an intelligence 
aixmt past society that expresses the social intelhgence of the 
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present. They are reminiscent surely of the words of James 
Harvey Robinson, who was, some fifty years ago, propagating the 
new history of his own day. At that time, Robinson urged his¬ 
torians to expand their knowledge and learn about the teachings 
of prehistoric archaeology, anthropology, and social psychology: 

These newer social sciences . . . have entirely changed the meaning 
of many terms which the historian has been accustomed to use in 
senses now discredited. . . . The kind of thought suggested by the 
new allies of history should serve . . . greatly to strengthen and 
deepen the whole range of historical study and render its results 
far more valuable than they have hitherto been. 

The student of history today faces no less a challenge than that 
to which Robinson summoned his predecessor half a century 
ago. Bulletin 64 of the Social Science Research Council puts the 
challenge in modern terms. It spells out the terms of the new 
history. The essays that follow reflect and discuss the problem of 
writing that history. The problem, as the essays well indicate, 
is both formidable and inviting. It calls the student to re-think 
the American past in terms of contemporary American thought, 
and it prescribes that his history should begin at home, among 
the fields of knowledge of his own day. 
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21. History and The Social Sciences* 


Thomas C. Cochran 

The inclusion of history as a full-fledged cooperating member 
of the social science group has not appealed to most historians 
in the United States.^ They see difficulties in the way of such 
a union that range from philc^ophic doubt regarding the pc«- 
sibility of a ‘‘social** science, to objections to new terminology. 
Possibly there is feeling of loss in exchanging the free creativity 
of the artist for the more restricted methods of science. A Gibbon 
in his study casting a past society in his own mold, and judging 
it accordingly was an individual master of the universe he 
surveyed. While the historian trying to be a social scientist is 
largely the slave of other people's knowledge and hypotheses, a 
lowly feeder-in of data to test against theoretical models. Per¬ 
haps the younger generation of historians in the United States, 
somewhat uncertain as to their values, are more favorably in¬ 
clined to this role than their elders, but the evidence is still 
inconclusive. 

United States graduate training in history, stressing neither 
philosophical attitudes nor social science concepts, has generally 
proceeded on the basis of an undefined “common sense." Resist¬ 
ance to a more intensive study of the social sciences has been 
based on indiflPerence, on a feeling that common sense is good 
enough, as much as on strongly held opposing views. Many 
historians incline to see no necessity for insisting on a single 

* Reprinted with permimon from Metodologia, Prohlemi Generali^ Vol. I 
of Relanmii del X Congremo^ Intemazianale di Scienze Storiche (Florence, 
1956), 481-504. 

1 For indifference or objections of historians to defining a propositional or 
scientific basis for their methods see: Theory and Practice in Historical Study: 
A Report of the Committee on Historiography ^ ""Bulletin,” 54, New York; 
Social Science Research Council (1946), pp. vii-viii. 
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orientation. Choice of method may be dictated by purpose. 
History written to inspire a popular audience with respect for 
continuing traditions may rest on the aesthetic appeal of the 
presentation, and history, designed consciously or not, to docu¬ 
ment a point of view may have value as persuasive rhetoric. But 
history used as an effort to find repetitive or probable relation¬ 
ships between past events demands some type of systematic 
method.^ 

Unfortunately the social sciences are in their infancy. Aside 
from economics and political science the specialized disciplines 
are scarcely seventy-five years old. A large part of the basic 
concepts now being tested in anthropology, sociology, and 
social psychology are the creation of the present generation of 
scholars. As a consequence all social science knowled^ is in 
flux, and conclusions lack the relative permanence of scientific 
laws. Robert K. Merton says of his own discipline: 

The growing contributions of sodologdal theory to its sister- 
disdplines lie more in the realm of general sociological orientations 
than in that of spedfic confirmed hypotheses . . . Despite the many 
volumes dealing with the history of sodological theory and d^pite 
the plethora of empirical investigations, sodolc^ts (induding the 
writer) may discuss the logical criteria of sodological lam without 
dting a single instance which fully satisfied these criteria.® 

The question, therefore, is not a philosophiail one of what 
some ideal, mature social sciences could contribute to historical 
understanding, but an immediate practical one of what can 
today's social science contribute? It is this pragmatic aspect that 
leads me to stress personal experience in propc^ing answers to 
the question. Furthermore, any general survey of social sdence 
knowledge useful to historians within the scope of a single 
paper would be too brief to be convincing.^ A few spedfic 

2 In this connection, it should be noted that writers such as R. G. Col- 
lingwood claim that historical understanding is of a unique and immediate 
character. History is held to be made up of human thoughts and raperience, 
and the historian is able to relive these experiences in his imagination. A 
brief statement and refutation of this theory may be seen m W. H, Walsh, 
An Introduction to Philosophy of History, London, Hutcfainsons Lni'versity 
Library, 1951, pp. 48-71. 

3R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure: Toward the Comfica- 
tion of Theory and Research, Glencoe, Ill,, Free Pre^, 1^9, pp- 86, 92. 

For a more extended attempt, see The Social Sciences in Historical Study» 
A Report of the Comfnittee on Historiography, “Bufletin,” 64. New York: 

Sodal Sdence Research Coundl (1954)- 
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instances illustrating how social science knowledge or methods 
have proved useful in various types of situations seem more 
likely to carry weight. 

Before turning to such examples, however, it should be noted 
that experience has indicated some general difficulties in the 
way of a merger between history and the social sciences. The 
relationship of advance conceptualization to historical source 
materials is one of the chief areas of misunderstanding. Purely 
deductive theory has value in stimulating the historian's imagin¬ 
ation, but is seldom directly applicable to his material. The 
type of concepts or hypotheses being argued for here are those 
that have arisen from other empirical data. To this extent the 
argument does not deny that the materials come first. But 
they do not need to be the specific letters or reports that the 
Msiorian is about to use. Just as a broad knowledge of the 
secondary historical writing on his problem enables the his¬ 
torian to take advantage of the investigations of others, a 
knowledge of what social scientists have thought allows him 
to take advanta^ of their inductions from the study of com¬ 
parable situations. These ideas will doubtless direct the his¬ 
torian s attention to aspects of his material that he might other¬ 
wise miss, and allow him in turn to suggest changes in the 
social science concepts. 

There are also practical problems in bringing together these 
fields of knowledge. Many of the areas of research suggested by 
me soaal sciences demand close collaboration between the 
historian and some spedaHst. This is often difficult to arrange 
and out. Sodal sdentists are inclined to regard historians 
as primarily gathereis of facts, as scholars without lively the- 
orenoJ mterests, and are skeptical regarding the applicability 
of historical materials to present problems. Historians, on the 
other ^and, are Mkely to see many social scientists as too spe- 
aalized, and uninterested in broad syntheses. When one adds 
mutual doubts to the difficulties always inherent in group 
acmaty and to university and professional disciplinary barriers, 
i SndertTk?™™° relatively little interdisciplinary research 

however, to undertake the hazards 

SSS social 

saences for himself and apply them in his own work. Some 

mvokedTre''di-™hf^^“^* “ particular social science field 
imohed are desirable, to avoid the kind of misinterpretations 
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that may arise from the printed page, but the historian must in 
any case readapt existing techniques to his kind of material. 

I 

The first examples of the value of the social sciences to the 
historian are selected to illustrate the use of advance conceptual 
plans. Before beginning the history of the Pabst Brewing Com¬ 
pany we asked Professor Arthur H. Cole of Harvard University 
to draw up a list of questions that an economist would ask of 
business records.^ The questions suggested a number of prob¬ 
lems not generally dealt with by historians. From having atten¬ 
tion called to such matters in a formal theoretical way, emerged 
some of the most interesting aspects of the history. For example 
questions regarding locational factors and marketing brought 
out the following relationships: 

While the Milwaukee location was excellent, the specific loration 
of the brewery within the city of Milwaukee deteriorated in value. 
This was due, ironically enough, to the success of the Pabst company 
in helping to change the character of the Milwaukee brewing busi¬ 
ness. Presumably to ensure dry storage cellars, the plant was built 
on a low hill instead of on the banks of a near-by navigable river. 
As long as business was local the extra haul up and down the ME 
was relatively unimportant, but when the company started sMpping 
beer by boat and railroad, a location inaccessible to either of the^ 
forms of transportation was a distinct disadvantage. Furthermore, 
artificial refrigeration eliminated by 1880 the need for deep storage 
cellars. Pursuing this factor down to the present day, however, we 
see that the bad specific location in Milwaukee has led to the 
development of Pabst plants in other cities, and this may ultimately 
be a great advantage to the company. 

The most compelling locational advantage of Milwaukee over 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis was, ironically again, the smaH- 
ness of population which restricted the company’s home market 
With all other factors favorable to large production and the growth 
of a shipping business, the Milwaukee brewem were forced into a 

5 A. H. Cole, Business History and Economic History, in ‘"The Journal 
of Economic History/’ Supplement V (December 1945), pp. 5 ^- 53 * Th. C. 
Cochran, The Pabst Brewing Company, The History of a Business, New 
York, New York University Press, 1948. “We” is used not as an affectati<m, 
but because in all the research noted in this paper I have been a^ted by 
other scholars. 
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contest for tlie national market in order to sell tlieir surplus product 
at a dme when tlieir future ri¥als. in the larger western cities were still 
content to sell at home.® 

The historical reader may object at this point that the above 
illmtratioii represents merely the application of informed com¬ 
mon sense to the data. To this objection there can be no 
sweeping rebuttal The difference betw^een the application of a 
well stractured group of related concepts, and the intuitive use 
of common sense is often subtle. The gain resulting from the 
more systematic procedures may appear mainly in the orderly 
presentatioii of the emdence and the explicitness of the con¬ 
clusions. But granting the sta^ering problems of the historian, 
even this gain would seem sufficient to justify the method. 
Researchers unequipped with the concepts of location theory 
mi^t have seen dearly the paradox of the Pabst brewery loca¬ 
tion, but then again they might not. 

The same procedure of colecting cathodes of interest to 
scholars in other disdplin^ -was pursued in the case of a study 
of the ideas and attitudes of railroad leadem from 1845 to 
1890,'^ For this purpose we consulted economists, sodologists, 
poHdcal scientists, and sodal psychologists. Since the material 
to studied was busing office correspondence, and research 
assistance was used, it was doubly Important to have explicit 
remindeis of what to look for. Apparent gains from the use 
of this method in the study wdll discussed presently. 

^ The TKearch for both the above books was done by profes¬ 
sional historians using conventional source. A sodal science 
approach, hovrever, may suggest the use of materials not gener- 
aOy used by Mstoiians. Chief among these are: additional sta- 
dsrical aids such as birth, death, schcKiI and tax records, manu¬ 
script census reports, and dty directories; bus:in»s, hc^pital and 
other institutional records; qu^tionnaires given to carefully 
chc»en sampl®, and controlled interviews of many different 
ty’pes- In the use of thoe latter materials it is obvious the his¬ 
torian must dedde in ad^mice what he is after. Adjustments 
may be made as research but these, in general, will 

involve repeating the earlier part of the work, 

6 Til. C. Ccxiiraii, Tke Economics in a Business History, in ‘*Tlie Jotimal 
of^ Economic Histoiy/’ Supplement V (Becember 1945), p. 60. 

T Th. C. C^ran, RaUroad Leaders 1S4S to 1890. The Business Mind In 
Action, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univemty Press, 1^3, pp. 5-7. 
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The following illustration of the value of additional types of 
material in broadening the scope of history involves inter¬ 
disciplinary team research by representatives of all the social 
sciences. The history of technological change and social adjust¬ 
ment in Norristown, Pennsylvania, from igcx) to 1950 has been 
undertaken at the University of Pennsylvania by a continuing 
graduate seminar under directoi^ from anthropole^, history, 
and sociolc^.® As ultimately interpreted by the staff, “techno¬ 
logical change and social adjustment” included all the subjects 
that historians could normally expect to explore from the 
available material. Our interest here is in the additional aspects 
of the data that traditionally oriented historians might have 
overlooked. 

Let us take the matter of population. The historians were 
not unaware of the importance of population change in any 
area study, but they would no doubt have been content with 
use of Federal censuses. The sociologists, however, being trained 
demographers, went much further. To begin with they included 
in- and out-migration among the prescrited topics for research. 
Br. Sidney Goldstein, then a graduate student in sociology, 
later Field Director of the Project, undertook the study of 
migration. Working with Profe^or Dorothy S. Thomas, he 
introduced the group to the problems involved in selecting 
true random samples, and the use of business directories, school 
records, and vital statistics as aids to historical population re¬ 
search. 

The business directories, issued every two years and purport¬ 
ing to list all inhabitants over 18 years old were checked against 
the decennial censuses and found to be substantially accurate.^ 
Then random samples of five per cent of the males resident in 
Norristown were drawn from directories ten years apart for 
the period 1910 to 1950. From each sample Dr, Goldstein found 
who had entered the Borough during the previous decade, and 
who left during the ensuing one. The factor that differentiated 
this study from any carried out previously for other commun¬ 
ities was that by use of school records and vital statistics he 

8 At one time or another. Professors Edward P. Hntchin»ii, Dorothy S. 
XhcMnas, Anthony F. C. Wallace, and the anthor haw acted as faculty 
directors of the seminar. 

S For a more detailed description see: S. Goldstein, Patterns of Intemai 
Migration in Norristown^ Pennsylimnim, jrp/o-j^50, 2 volumes (Ph, D, Thesis, 
muldgraphed), Unh^ersity of Pennsylvania, 195^. 
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coiiM tell witli a Mgh degree of accuracy where the members 
of the sample originated, whether by growing up in Norristown 
or by ininigration, and for those who disappeared during the 
following decade, whether they migrated or died. 

W^hen Dr. Goldstein examined the results of his research he 
made an interesting d,iscovery. Of those people in the samples 
who had been resident in Norristown ten or more years only 
about 25 per cent left the borough during the following decade, 
whereas of tho^^ who had entered the city during the previous 
decade more than 50 per cent left during the following one. 
The city, that is, had tivo populations living side by side. Fairly 
permanent residents, m.any of whom had been born there, and 
a migrating group that continually came and went. 

^ Judged from crude statistics of population turnover for other 
cities the Norristo^m situation was apparently representative. 
This suggests that United States culture has been divided not 
only into regional sub-cultures such as northeast or southwest, 
or rural or urban, but also into migratory and non-migratory 
categories. If this is the case, the non-migratory group should 
have ^en the perf^tuatOK of the regional sub-culture, and 
the migratoiy*^ group the spreaders of a standardized national 
culture. The idea further su^ests that there may be ascertain¬ 
able differences in f^Konality types between the two groups. 

From this apparently physical, statistical research, therefore, 
there emerged an important cultural problem that historians 
using their conventional methcMis and materials would presum¬ 
ably have overlooked, one that may have important implica¬ 
tions for the study of industrial societie, and might also be 
applied to cultural permanence and change in the American 
westward movement. 




^ .Inoiher value of &e social sciences for historical study comes 
irom^ their emphasis on norms, types and averages that will 
permit the ^ erection of what many scholars call models and 
what liistonans would probably refer to as well-founded propo- 
sinons or generalizations. Related propositions depending upon 
orders of magnitude Inevitably lead to efforts to measure and 
quantify histoncal data. 

Economise and sociologists turning to historical study appear 
to .<ave differed most from historically trained scholars in Aeir 
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greater interest in quantification. Statistical theory offers many 
helpful techniques. One of the recurrent problems of historical 
evidence is the mathematical significance of small numbers 
of cases. If only four Congressmen out of eighty-four for which 
information could be secured at a certain date had fathers who 
were farmers, how reliable is this as a guide to the occupation 
of the fathers of Congressmen in general at this period? Sub¬ 
stitution in a simple formula known as the Chi Square Test 
will provide a mathematical answer. 

Yet the other social scientists have not communicated much 
of this enthusiasm for measurement to American historians. 
So slight has been the interest of the latter in finding and using 
norms and averages, even when they are available from govern¬ 
ment statistics, that some of the most obvious needs have not 
been met. Educational statistics are usually treated in the most 
haphazard manner, if at all. Misconceptions regarding indus¬ 
trial growth are perpetuated through failure to examine rele¬ 
vant production series. Crude data regarding national produc¬ 
tivity, income, and so forth at different dates are frequently 
used without adjustment for price and population changes. 
There are no definitions of classes of urban communities at 
varying dates. The effect of election issues has been discussed 
by leading historians without proper statistical analysis of the 
actual votes. 

But many social norms or types are not matters to be handled 
statistically. The desired knowledge may be seen empirically as 
a tendency, a probability, or as probably representative of a 
broader group. A type may also be deduced as a research tool 
in order to emphasize variations from this “ideal” norm in the 
real data.^® Historians tend to use this method, but frequently 
in an inexact uncritical fashion. Westerner, southerner, busi¬ 
nessman, the frontier and other ideal types are employed with¬ 
out the kind of definition that would make them into tools for 
separating the abnormal from the usual. 

Ill 

The social sciences tend to emphasize the uniform character¬ 
istics of social processes rather than the unique elements of 

10 A. Spiethoff, Pure Theory and Economic Gestalt Theory Ideal Types 
and Real Types, in F. C. Lane and J. C. Riemersma, cds.. Enterprise and 
Social Change, London, George Allen and Unwin, 1953, pp. 451 ff. 
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each situation. This r;ilk attention to the importance of long- 
run mass phenomena or trends rather than individual events. 
But both approaches at aspects of reality, and shifting from 
one to the oAer may have a valuable corrective effect. 

For example, the historian records the hardships, economic, 
sodal and political caused by the long depression of the eighteen- 
seventi^ in the United States. Even the business cycle theorist 
using selected series will see the decade as one of less than 
average prosperity. But if the focus is shifted from these busi¬ 
ness events to the economy as a whole a radically different pic¬ 
ture is presented. The westward movement of people and 
railroads in the early part of the decade brought great new 
feining areas into production. As a consequence the sup 
pc^cUy deprMsed deode of the seventies shows a high rate 
of increase in gsxm national piwiuct per worker or real national 
incomeA^ 

A more striking contrast tetween basic economic develop 
ment and the apparent trend of immediate events occurs in 
relation to the Gvil War. American historians have been in- 
dined to regard the Gvil War as a great stimulating force in 
industrialization, in fact some disregaid industrial activity in 
pre-war decade and by inference make the war periodize the 
coming of the “industrial revolution.*' The Census figures on 
"value added by manufacture” do not support this generaliza¬ 
tion. From 1849 figure increased some 84 per cent, 

and from 1859 to 1869 only 63 per cent.^ While these early 
census figure on manufacturing are of questionable accuracy, 
serie on major elemoits of production tell the same story. 
Coal, iron, and railroads were the basis of nineteenth century 
indiistrial prc^r^. Coal production continued at approxi¬ 
mately the same rate of incre^ase as during the decade of the 
fifties. Pig iron production and railroad constraction both lev¬ 
elled off during the war and then by 1870 rose to a point about 
on the extension of the curve for the decade of the fifties. That 
cotton manufacture, immigration, foreign trade and ship build¬ 
ing ail languished tetween i860 and 1870 is not surprising in 
view of the nature of the ’war, but that according to the official 
figure the value of machinery and equipment on farms, ad¬ 
it s. Xliomas, Some jisfxcts of a Study of Population. Distribution and 
Economic Grumth im the Vmited States 1^70-15^50, Paper Presented at World 
Population Conferaioe, Rome, September 1954, (Mimec^phed), p. 25- 

12 Xbe ttnsiis figures are adjustwi to a ^Id rather than a currency base. 
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justed for price changes, fell challenges the widely held idea 
that the Civil War began the rapid mechanization of agricul¬ 
ture.^® The Woolen industry is one of the minority that prog¬ 
ressed with unusual speed during the war years, but Arthur H. 
Cole writes: ‘"Expansion in the industry as a whole, however, 
proceeded at great rapidity and quite independently of the 
direct war needs/* 

Recourse to quantitative data sug^sts the conclusion that if 
the Civil War had a major stimulating effect on American 
industrialism it must have been delayed in action, and not sus¬ 
ceptible to measurement in terms of contemporary statistics. 
This may have been the case, but the long-run quantitative 
series pose questions that must modify the conclusions of the 
historian engrc^ed in apparently revolutionary events. 

IV 

The historian turning to quantification or typification of past 
phenomena often finds that the particular trends whc^e ampli¬ 
tudes he would record were not measured by contemfK>raries, 
and cannot be directly recovered from existing statistics. The 
relative economic welfare of various groups in society, the effici¬ 
ency of marketing arrangements or transportation are repre¬ 
sentative of present interests that cannot 1]^ followed by diiect 
statistics much back of the twentieth century. To estimate these 
and other unrecorded relationships in earlier society, resort 
must be had to indices. From this standpoint an index is a 
datum that manifests the co-existence of some other datum. If 
a relationship may be inferred between the known data and 
the unrecorded movement under investigation, the index is, at 
least, su^estive. 

Historians have always made use of such evidence, but social 
scientists have probably given the matter more thought and 


13 The figures in current dollars on *‘Value of Farm Implements and 
Machinery’* are: 1850 = $152 million, i860 = §246 million, and 1870 = $271 
million. The Department of Agriculture which is the source for these figures 
states: *‘the data are sufficiently comparable to indicate in a broad way the 
agricultural progress of the country.” United States Department of Com¬ 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States 
J 94 S, Washington, U. S. Government printing Office, 1949, p. 82. 

14 A. H. Cole, The American Wool Manufacture, 2 vok., Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1926, I, p. 377. 
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have developed both ingenious indices, and rigorous tests for 
meaningful correlations between series. 

Earl J. Hamilton, an economist by training, has demonstrated 
the use of price data as an index of many other social phe¬ 
nomena. “Price and "wa^ series,” he writes, 

disclose changes in the economic positions of difEerent groups such 
as farmers, fishermen, and industrialists over short periods of time. 
In combination with data concerning technological development, 
market relationships, and organizational improvements, price and 
wage statistics can roughly measure variations in the economic wel¬ 
fare of various groups of produceis over periods as long as one or 
wo decade . . . Changes in the ratio of the prices of staple com- 
mcKiiti« in widely separated producing and consuming centers over 
long periods of time register alterations in the efficiency of transpor¬ 
tation and distribuiive systems. Variations in the spread between the 
prices of finished goods at successive steps in the process of distri¬ 
bution likewise measure the efficiency of mercantile agencies . . . 
Perhaps in very fewr cases has there been a combination of compe¬ 
tition imperfect enough and demand elastic enough over long 
periods to prevent prioK from refiecting, much better than can other 
attainable historical data, changes in relative technological efficiency. 
Only through comparative prices could one possibly know, for 
example, that, as Beveridge pointed out, the increased efficiency in 
producing steel in Great Britain since the Black Beath has been 
approximately fifty times as great as in producing "wheat. It was 
Ms enariopedic knowledge of American price history that enabled 
Arthur H. Cole to sug^t that increasing command of southern 
staples, tt|»cially cotton, over non-southem commodities after the 
early 1840"$ may well have had a bearing on the optimism and 
fwlitical ascendancy of the South in the decade of the 1850's.^^ 

These are only a few of the uses that Professor Hamilton finds 
for price indices. 

These and other social science methods are not confined to 
quantitative materials.. Instead of inferring a relationship be- 

15 E. j. Hamilton, Cse and Misuse of Price History, in "The Journal of 
Emnomic History/’ Supplement I\' (BecemheT 1944), pp. 55, 56. Fo.r detailed 
ffisaission of the use of prices for a linnt«i period of United States history 
see: A. Bcmnmn, Asistcd by B. Daley, Af. C. Denison, and M. Hussey, 
Prices and Inflciicn During the American Reiolution: Pennsylvania lyoo— 
1:^0, Industrial Research Department, Wharton School, University of Penn- 
S}-haiiia, Univeraty of Peniis^iiania Press, iggi. 
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tween a known statistical series and an unknown movement, 
the mere appearance of a certain factor may be taken as an 
indication of the existence of a close or invariable correlative. 
Here again, historians have often used this method, but social 
science oflEers suggestions for greater precision. For example, an 
organized marketing system may usually have been taken as a 
correlative of the existence of cities, but it required a new 
development in economic theory to suggest that product differ¬ 
entiation was a correlative of monopolistic or limited compe¬ 
tition. Similarly population growth was presumed for cen¬ 
turies to be inversely correlated to urbanism,but only recently 
have demographers also pointed to correlation between fertil¬ 
ity and the business cycle. 

In handling all quantitative series, the historian should learn 
from statisticians certain mathematical tests for the probable 
truth of the correlation assumed, and retain a healthy skepti¬ 
cism of the reliability of the basic figures. 

V 

Theoretical constructs or models have value in giving mean¬ 
ing and organization to otherwise diffuse data. The theoretical 
model does not necessarily have to be true to be useful. In 
manipulating the empirical findings the model may be modi¬ 
fied or destroyed, but almost inevitably the process will have 
called attention to previously unnoticed characteristics of the 
evidence. 

The following illustration, however, taken from Railroad 
Leaders, 184^—18^0, is one in which the model was found to 
fit the material. Roughly ten thousand extracts bearing on a 
series of 64 categories were taken from some 100,000 letters 
written by men who were railroad presidents between 1845 
and 1890. Since it is usually not hard to separate statements of 
attitudes of policy from routine business, “common sense'" 
would have indicated most of the selections chosen. The major 
problem was what did the selections represent? If the authors 
gave their real opinions only part of the time, how could true 
statements be distinguished from deliberate falsification? 

At first there appeared to be no organizing principle that 
would apply. But gradually, it became clear that no matter 

16 See A. O. Aldridge, Franklin as Demographer, in “The Journal of 
Economic Histor)%” IX (May 1949), pp. 25-44. 
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what the reliaMIity as to either fact or attitude in any given 
statement they all represented the carrying out of a social role. 

This concept, rather recently developed by American social 
sdentets “refers to anticipated uniformities in response or 
l«ha%ior when a given type of person, such as a middle aged 
railroad executive, is confronted with a specific social situa¬ 
tion.” Expressed another way, a social role is “an under¬ 
standing shared more or less fully by the members of a group 
as to what a given posidcm entails for any individuals who 
occupy iL” In ^neral social affairs, the precise group to 
whae exf^ctations the actor may try to conform is often indef¬ 
inite and vaxitt with individuals.^® While in such instances 
social role is a useful building block for further theory, it is 
not of much ^nlue for handling empirical evidence. But in the 
mcxiem business corporation these relationships are logical 
and dearly defined. 

For each of these railroads the evidence showed that the 
lx)aiti of directors exercised uldniate sanctions on the business 
activity of the top individuals in the corporate hierarchy. They 
were the group that pr^cribed the social role of the chief 
executive. Individiial executives might at times have some 
other reference group such as family or church, but this com¬ 
pany group had alvrap to recc^^ized as paramount in busi- 
nm authority. 

Since all tli»e executive office lette^rs were available to the 
lx>aid, and might be shown by their redpients to board mem- 
teis, the wriieirs had to careful to conform. Therefore, the 
ideas md attitude shown in the extracts, regardless of their 
mmktencj with the writer's preonality or knowledge, may be 
tmen as a reasonably reliable reprereniation of the role expected 
of the railrcMd executive by Ms board of directors. Further evi- 
toire mdicate that the bcanis, in turn, were dominated by 
fasiidos, so that ultimately we have the profection of 
e s<mai telefe of the metropolitan finandal communities in 
raurcmci mana^ment. 
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This social science concept gave meaning and order to the 
heretofore confusing historical evidence. The reader may think 
that the device is imprecise in that there are many individual 
exceptions to the uniform playing of any social role, but the 
exceptions raise significant problems, bringing aspects of the 
data that might otherwise be neglected into focus. This is a 
major function of social theory. 

VI 

Historians are inclined by their training to think in terms of 
records, to have an almost irresistible urge to delve into a newly 
opened collection of important papers without regard to what 
general social problems they will illuminate. Social scientists, 
on the other hand, tend like the physical scientist to think 
first in terms of a challenging problem without immediate re¬ 
gard for the materials that may provide an answer. To put it 
another way, the logic of the developing system of knowledge 
in each social science discipline raises certain questions. The 
scholar wants primarily to answer these questions, and he turns 
to whatever materials seem likely to be useful. As an economist, 
Alexander Gerschenkron, has expressed it: ‘‘Historical research 
consists essentially in application to empirical material of vari¬ 
ous sets of empirically derived hypothetical generalizations and 
in testing the closeness of the resulting fit, in the hope that 
in this way certain uniformities, certain typical situaticms, and 
certain typical relationships among individual factors in these 
situations can be ascertained.”^® 

The differing approaches of historians and social scientists 
have been well illustrated at the Research Center in Entre¬ 
preneurial History at Harvard, organized by Arthur H. Cole 
with the aid of the late Joseph A. Schumpeter and others. The 
initial research group represented economics, history, sociology, 
and the interdisciplinary group known at Harvard as soci^ 
relations. The field of study, defined over-simply, was the busi- 
nm man in society as a factor in economic change.^^ 

In the beginning the sociologists, particularly Leland H. 


20 A. Gerschenkron, Economic Backwardness in Historical Perspective, in 
B. F. Hc^litz, ed.. The Progress of Underdeveloped Areas, Chicago, Uni- 
veraty of Chicago Press, 1952, pp. 3-4. 

21 Efforts at achieving tight definition of purpose or precisely uniform 
views have been deliberately avoided by the Center. 
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Jenks, raised tlie most provocative theoretical questions. But 
the gromtli of this theoretical framework proceeded indepen- 
dently of any formal collection of evidence. 

Meanwhile the historians, following their usual procedures, 
were studying business source materials without waiting to 
foimulate exact hypotheses in advance. The Research Center 
led to easy informal communication between the social scien¬ 
tists and the historians. The latter brought questions arising 
from studying their materials to the attention of the men from 
other disciplines, and, in turn, the historians searched their 
records for data that ivould support or modify the hypothetical 
propositions of the sociologists and economists. It was in this 
context that Dai-id Landes and John E. Sawyer applied socio- 
Ic^cal concepts to qualitative study of the French entrepreneur 
in the nineteenth century',^ and role theory was applied to the 
material on railroad leadeis. 

^In die interplay of trained opadties, or incapacities, the 
historians "were imdouhtedly interested by those hypotheses 
that might 1^ tested by the materials with which they were 
familiar and soiiie“ivhat ref^il'cd by constructs that seemed diffi- 
cuii to document. But in any case their approach was altered 
by ccmtact with sexual scientists in so far as they started with 
questions and then looked for material that might supply 
answers. 


H'lpothese based on pre-suppositions can be dangerous tools. 
But so can the implicit or surreptitious pre-suppositions from 
wfrlch no man is free. Of the two dangers, that of implicit bias 
is by far the greater. Psydiologists contend that starting with a 
wel worked out m^el or series of interrelated questions is 
|xr!ia|^ the only reliable aid to objectivity. Since many Amer¬ 
ican historians rake the oppmite point of dew, that a carefully 
soiictured theorj' intrcxiiices bias in han^dling the evidence, and 
at a relatively blank and '‘open*’ mind is best for objective 
>I^n'atioii, it will te wdl to dliistrate the rather uniformly 
eld views of sexial fxychologists on this matter. 

^fusafer Sherif has conducted many experiments that show 

or aftect li he has no system to combat it. One of these 


vCl# EntmprenmTship and Industrial Growth in the 
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experiments graphically illustrates this fact. A tiny point of 
light shines in a dark room. To most observers the light appears 
to move. “At first, the movements seem chaotic. But they are 
remarkably responsive to the experimenter's suggestions; his 
instructions may cause the light to move rapidly to the right, 
slowly upward, etc. . . , The fact that external structure is 
wanting allows maximum play for inner structure-giving factors 
and for all those which arise in the subject from the verbal 
and ofher suggestions of those present."'If, however, a thin 
line of light is placed near the spot, if external structure is 
supplied, no one can be deluded into seeing motion. 

Translating the laboratory experiment into terms of written 
evidence, the more precise the statement of what is being looked 
for the less disagreement there will be between scholars as to 
whether or not that element occurs in a given body of material. 
Careful advance statement of categories to be examined, ques¬ 
tions to be answered, and methods to be used will call attention 
not only to the anticipated aspects of the evidence but also 
to those that were not expected. Whereas, if the historian has 
no external framework for reference these discrepancies might 
pass unnoticed. 

For example, in categories for analysis of the material for 
Railroad Leaders there was a heading “ideas regarding demo¬ 
cratic procedure/'In this box it was hoped to put opinions 
on the participation of junior executives or other employees 
in policy making. The box remained empty. Had it not been 
there, however, it would have been difficult for either of those 
who did the research to be sure that some such opinion had not 
scaped them because they were not looking for it. 

Professor Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Allen Barton, sociologists 
who have studied the use of categories and questions to give 
order and weight to apparently qualitative material write: 
“There is a direct line of lexical continuity from qualitative 
classification to the most rigorous forms of measurement, by 
way of intermediate devices of systematic ratings, ranking scales, 
multi-dimensional classifications, typologies, and simple quanti¬ 
tative indices. In this wider sense of measurement, social phe¬ 
nomena are being measured every day. . . They urge careful 

G. Murphy, Personality: A Biosocial Approach to Origins and Structure, 
New York, Harper Sc Bros., 1947, pp. 547-348. 

24 Th. C. Cochran, Railroad Leaders, p. 6. 

25 D. Lemer and H. D, Lasswell, The Policy Sciences: Recent Developments 
in Scope and Method, Stanford, Stanford University Press, 1915, p. 155, 
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CTpIoratioii of the logical implications of simple forms of 

measurement. 

One sudi simple form is “content analysis"': noting the fre¬ 
quency of occiiixence of certain phrases, concepts, ideas or 
verbal symbols in a given body of writing. The assumption is 
that frequency of occurrence will correlate with the interest of 
tie wnter or speaker in communicating the idea, and will 
^laid tie n^archer against being misled by rhetorical empha¬ 
sis, or Ms ^ own pr«up|K>sitions. An application of this tech¬ 
nique to hBtoiical material can be seen in Ithiel de Sola Pool, 
Tke^ Prestige Papers.^ Editorials in leading newspapers of 
Eag^d, Franre, Gomany, Ru^ia and the United States were 
stuMed for tie occurrenix of some 416 symbols referring to 
|»ltical Ideolc^e from 1890 to the late 1940's. The historian 
may think that tie conclusions do not add greatly to what 
co^on sense would lead one to suspect. On this point Ber¬ 
nard ^renson jn an rntroducdon that discusses the problems of 
cxMitoit analysis, maintains that such studies “develop quanti- 
tonve meas^ for concepts previously used on a less formalistic 
M iMs monc^ph the development of an index of 
stereo^mg and instabaity in poHtical terminology is a case 
pmiL And m tie prcx»s of verification they qualify the 
may previously have been imde about 
many years.” vocabularies over several countries and 


vn 

So far atteitic® has been fooKed on asnerts of th^ c«^-oi 
saences and iheir Drocedurf«! i, soaal 

T prooeaures that have utibty for the historian 

Sir John Gapham. one of faSrTrJ nf generations. 

English s^ald^g hjtory in 

ecsnoiaic theoiv, a4oagh ’they mav^ problems of 

rartinilar historical nh^ ^ ^ “ ’^erms of a 

oncai phase, are m essence independent of his- 

-si'&ie! dc Sola P«5l m « 

S*"** C: Svmbok, Xo. 1 . Sanforf sf fT?.’ 

K/W, n. wanted. Stanford University Press, 1951. 
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toxy/" After listening to sociologist Franklin H Giddin^ 
read a paper on social causation in 1^3, George L. Biur, edi¬ 
tor of the American Historical Review, said: have listened 

with much interest to the speculations of Professor Giddings. 
They are very fine. They may well be true. But the thing of 
which Professor Giddings is talking is not history. . . ^ 

Pure theory is a matter of ch^oc^ing definitions, and its de¬ 
velopment has to be in the form of corollaries implicit in ihc^ 
definitions. There is no place in it for empirical, or historical, 
evidence. The applicability of the initial assumptions to a 
given situation may be questioned, but not their logical con¬ 
sistency. 

There is, however, a valid interrelationship between history 
and pure theory. New elements or lines of investigation that 
would not occur to the empiricist, whether historian or other 
social scientist, are often sugg^ted by the r^ulfs of logical 
theorizing. Conversely theorists need to know the history of 
situations in order to make applicable basic a^mnptions. The 
two methcxis should reenforce each other in adding to the 
scope of awareness. 

Another methodolcgical toed of the social science that pre¬ 
sents difiiculdes for the historian is the peKonal intervieir. As 
empirical r^arch has gained prestige in anthropology, sexa- 
ology and social psychology, the personal interview and qu& 
tionnaire have been increasingly used. Even as applied to cl¬ 
ient opinion or information, construction or the qu«tic«maiie, 
its administrations, and interpretation of the results have to te 
considered very caiefuUy.®® Historical mfonnaticMi gained by 
these techniques varies from mcxlerately accurate to practically 
worthier. 

Experience with an administered qu^tioimaiie in the Norris¬ 
town project illustrated the nature of the variation. On factual 
historical data intimately assexiated with the intervievree such 
as former positions and places of residence, answers apj^ared to 
be reasonably accurate as to sequence, but weak on exact dates. 
On less factual personal history such as how leisure time was 

28 J. Glapisam, Economic History as a DtsdpMfK, m Lane aad RiemOTia, 
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spent or how the automobile affected their life in former dec¬ 
ade the respondents were weak, and in many cases a stereotype 
was reflated for each time period, although other evidence in 
the intenriew contradicted the lack of change. Recollections 
regarding the character of surrounding society such as changes 
in neighborhoods or religious attitudes appeared in the average 
questionnaire to practically worthless. In these latter cate¬ 
goric the answers presumably represented present attitudes 
projected back in time. 

Ihe Mstoiiml asf^cts of tMs part of the Norristown material, 
however, suffer from the quctionnaire having been given to a 
random sample of the population. This meant that most of the 
aiKweis came from working class people not used to general¬ 
izing r^arding their experience. Interviews with citizens se¬ 
lected for their knomied^ often yielded richer results, and a 
score or more of such mter\Tews on the same topics in the 
same Icxation usually gave internal evidence of whether the 
statements are true or false. But the results of any single inter- 
viem, no matter how well informed the person, must be re¬ 
garded as weak historical evidence. 


Hiis has Ixen informal,, and illustrative of reading or 
Aai .has left a lastog impression upon the author, 
ixomlj no effort has iKen made sys,tematically to survey the 
sooai saencQ for thmc concepts or methods that may be of 
mmt w m the Msmnm. Such edectic procedure seems justi- 
Ex^nenre su^sts that a social science approach to 
.ns.ojv" IS lately of attitude or spirit. It is characterized by 

me^urement, norms, precise statement, and sys- 

lemanc roncepiual stmeturK. ^ 

.5-? v.f and structure need not prevent 

“ die imaginative flighte that 
^ways been associated Mjh achievements No 

or question need be ruled out as too bSSe o? 
fa..u*ui as ong as n is constantly treated as an unproven as- 

of traditional^Koi^. one 
! strengthened by social science knowledge is failure 

to ipecnate regarding historically unconventionaf’asoects of 

data or situaiion. aspects oi 

r.o on. shooH be ensloved by existing social 
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science methods. These have, in general, failed to take suffi¬ 
cient account of change over time. The historian with his 
different orientation may and should be an innovator in method, 
materials, and hypotheses. He should approach social science in 
the same spirit that led mathematical physicist F. W. Bridgeman 
to write: “I am not one of those who hold that there is a 
scientific method as such. The scientific method, as far as it is 
method, is nothing more than doing one's damnedest with 
one's mind, no holds barred." 

History as one of the social science disciplines is still history 
with its intuitive insights and methodological limitations. 
From inadequate data historians must still piece together qual¬ 
itative aspects of situations by the process that anthropologist 
Robert Redfield has called "descriptive integration." Behind 
the individual exploits of leaders and their rationalization in 
letters historians have to try to detect underlying environ¬ 
mental trends from fragmentary statistics and to assume pat¬ 
terns of personality from clues that the social psychologist 
would consider inaciequate. To ask that historians regard parts 
of their discipline as primarily analytic and synthetic rather 
than merely descriptive is a call to add to the scope of historical 
research, to cast off the implied limitations of Professor Burr's 
statement that the study of social causation as such is "not 
history," to go beyond the admonition that the historian's 
main object should be describing events as they actually hap¬ 
pened, to seek a broader intellectual approach that includes 
an interest in social theory; and to recognize that since history 
is a selection of factors from an infinite universe, an explicit 
basis for selection reduces misinterpretation- 

si P. W. Bridgeman, The Prospect for Intelligence, in "Yale Review," 
54 (March 1945), p. 450, quoted in "Bulletin/* 64, Social Science, Research 
Council, p. 30. 
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A. S. Eisenstadt 
I 

i2se are oar Mstorians making of the newer perspec- 

tiYcs, afforded hv the sodal sciences? The question is more than 
academic™ Ii toachis upon the us^ of knowledge in an age of 
crisis. The constraint of human events tarns the kaleidoscope 
of knowlaige to the sight of a particalar configuration. A 
particular type of ser^iceahilty dictates to knowledge, defining 
l»th what it wiH 'lx and how it win serve. With respect to 
what men study and seek to master, an age of crisis is almost 
necttsarily an age of science. Social science mcxiels itself upon 
the ioitm of raence, tryaig thereby to perform the services of 
science. It irould reem reasonable to espect that historians, who 
are entrusted with the remembrance of things past, would 
suit their remembrance to the patterns and formulas of scndal 
Mjmct, The intei^dng thing is that, for the lai^r part, they 
do not. There are many reasons why they do not, and the 
reasons reveal not merely the difference between history and 
scdal science but also the nature and iises of knowledge in an 
age such as oan,. 

That social science has teen undergoing a change during the 
fast few ^ decades, and particularly since World War II, there 
can te little doubt. The change may be analyzed into three 
scjMrate comfx>iieiits: fct, the substance with which sodal 

Rcpnctrf pcniil«oii, and witli minor revision, from The Cen- 

Reiirx\ VII iSanuBer, 1^3), 255-72. 
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science is concerned; second, the method it uses to comprehend 
that substance; and third, the social ideas that serve as a frame 
for housing both the newer substance and the newer method of 
social science. 

As to its subject matter and substance: social science is be¬ 
coming more concerned with understanding the regularities 
in human experience rather than what is unique. It is increas¬ 
ingly concerned with process rather than simply with institu¬ 
tions. It is trying to understand the complexities of the whole 
social process and to see the various activities of human life in 
constant interplay with each other. Social science is trying to 
comprehend the many ways in which an advanced industrial 
society, caught up in the toils of crisis, articulates its problems 
and seeks to fulfill its purposes. The social scientist is concerned 
with dissecting and anatomizing the social process. He is con¬ 
cerned with the structure of society, with various social roles^— 
particularly those of the leader and of the entrepreneur, with 
the composition and function of groups, with social mobility 
and stratification, with status and caste, with the emergence 
of new classes, with the urbanization of life and the rise of the 
megalopolis, with ethnic and racial minorities, with the growth 
and forms of mass culture, with the changing sociolc^ of 
knowledge, with the psychology of leaders and of the led, with 
economic organization and activity, with the influence of indus¬ 
trialization upon the whole social process, with new cultures 
in formation and with the reciprocal impact of new cultures 
and old ones. The social scientist is concerned with the impact 
of each form and function of human experience upon another 
and upon a complex of forms and functions, and the permuta¬ 
tions and combinations of problems which he contemplates are 
without number. 

No less important than the wide view which soaal science 
takes of modem society is the method by which it seeks to 
insure that the view is accurate and objective. “Indeed,"' says 
Robert Bierstedt of New York University . . the method 
and techniques of empirical research . . . have received perhaps 
an extra share of attention in recent decades." The neiver social 
science postulates hypotheses about a phase of human activity. 
It defines rigorous criteria for testing these hypotheses. It uses 
a variety of devices to insure that its tests are impersonal and 
valid. These devices include sample surveys, panel studies, pro¬ 
jective techniques, interviews, content analysis, and models. 
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The words which recur as the leiimotif of the newer method 
are measaremeet and quantification. They summarize the 
whole current desire to demarcate various aspects of the social 
process by valid means and to insure the validity of those 
means by getting tangibly measured data. 

In speaking of the newer social science, one would not halt 
at the line of its newer areas of interest and of its newer meth- 
odolc^*. The j^ispective and method of social science are in¬ 
formed by su^estions deriving from the great social scientists 
of mexiem times, from Max Weber, Sigmund Freud, Emile 
Durkheim, Ferdinand Tonnies, John Dewey, Thorstein Veblen, 
and a score of others. It would he absurd to suggest that the 
contiibutions of ih®e notable individuals are used by modem 
social science as an integrated whole. Yet it is fair to say that, 
to the historian’s mind surely, the ideas do represent a dis- 
tiiictive approach to the study of human behavior; and how¬ 
ever various their arrangement or combination, the ideas form 
a broad conceptual frame for the new^er house of social science. 

In tiv'ing to understand how- far and why historians are using 
the insights of social science, let me at this point define terms 
and SCI limits to my analysis. First, a consideration of the 
social sciences as a set of disciplines does not imply that they 
have an organic unity. The social sciences not only differ among 
&eiii&slves but each of them also has serious differences within 
itself. If ihe soaal ^enco are considered here as a unit, it is 
Ixcause the path they are taking and the role they are playing 
differ substantially from those being taken and played by his¬ 
tory. Secondly, while I am interested in the question of whether 
or not history' should use the social sciences, my principal 
Interest is in whether or not it dc^s. I am not so much con¬ 
cerned to propose an interdisciplinary’ alliance as to explain 
whv the proposals for alliance have, in actual practi.ee, not been 
realized. Third, in talking about history's use of social science 
I am not talking about social science's use of history. We are 
aL familiar, for example, with the historical orientation of the 
contnoutioa of David Riesman, Erich Fromm, and C. Wright 
concern^ here is with the use of social science by 
professional historians in their regular and continuing re¬ 
searches. ^ Finally, I am confining my analysis to research and 
wTilmg m the field of American history’, which is the field 
I myself cultivated and am most familiar with. Much of 
wduit I say will no doubt apply to research and waiting in other 
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areas of history. This is true, certainly, of my explanation of the 
relation between American history and social science: since the 
explanation is itself historical, it deals necessarily with condi¬ 
tions which affected the whole discipline of history (as it arose 
and developed) rather than with merely one part of it. Yet it 
is recent work in American history which served me as my 
vantage ground in arriving at my observations and it is this 
work which frames the views I am presenting. 

The changing conditions of modem American life have 
altered both the subjects with which social science deals and 
the purposes which it serves. Inevitably, of course, these chang¬ 
ing conditions have raised a question about history's use of 
social science in dealing with the newer subjects and in serving 
the newer needs. In its book on The Social Sciences in Historical 
Study^ which appeared in 1954, the Committee on Historiogra¬ 
phy of the Social Science Research Council argued that histor¬ 
ians ought to embrace the teachings of the social sciences. In 
his presidential address to the American Historical Association 
a few years ago, William L. Langer sustained this argument 
by designating the application of psychoanalytic knowledge to 
history as “the next assignment" for historians. Richard Hof- 
stadter has urged his fellow historians to use the new approaches 
of social science to add “to the speculative richness of history." 
The liaison between history and social science is the subject 
of many conferences and is encouraged by many grants. Indeed, 
some writers assert that history's use of social science has gone 
beyond the stage of preaching, that it has indeed passed into 
actual practice. John T. Marcus, in a recent and very stimu¬ 
lating article on “The Changing Consciousness of History," in 
The South Atlantic Quarterly contends that the historical ap 
proach has been changing from one that is linear, positivistic, 
and interested above all in causation, to one that is—as he 
puts it—configurational, Gestaltist, and multi-directional. Evi¬ 
dences abound that historians are facing up to the problems 
of history's use of the social sciences. 

II 

Conspicuous instances may indeed be dted of a new depar¬ 
ture in recent American historical writing. Seeking to canvass 
the whole expanse of the American past, David M. Potter's 
People of Plenty (1954) is almost in a dass by itself. Using the 
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tcwk of beiiavioral sciencej Potter shows how economic abun¬ 
dance contributed to the shaping of the American character. 
Historians have, moreover, been making a goodly use of the 
insights of social |BychoI<^y in their studies of groups and of 
regions, fcKusing these insights on such questions as status 
consdoiisness, social mobility, the relation of minorities to the 
values of the majority, and the family as a factor in social and 
|x>Mtical developments. Recent books that are based largely on 
the substance or method of social science include: Bernard 
The New England Merchants in the Seventeenth Cen- 
iurj {1955), Benson's The Concept of Jacksonian Democ¬ 
racy: New York as a Test Case (1961), Thomas C. Cochran’s 
Mmlrmd Leaden^ j#45-j#po: The Business Mind in Action 
^1953), John Ho|« Franklin's The Militant Southj 1800—1861 
(1956), Oscar Handlings The Uprooted (1951), John Higham’s 
Simngers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism^ i86ch- 
■^f -5 (1955)9 aori Richard Hofetadter's The Age of Reform 
{1955). ^fcution OH^t to be made of at least one further area 
m 'which Mstory is using the insight of social science: bic^japhy, 
A mmt conspicuous example here is David Donald’s Charles 
Summer and the Coming of the Cmil IFar (i960) which has 
mmkcd. itself of |Kychoanalytic knowledge to arrive at a deeper 
understanding of central episcxitt in the life of its protagonist. 

It m'diild M erroneous to pretend that these examples repre- 
completely the u^ of social science by writers of American 
Mstory. But it wouM also be erroneous to pretend that there 
are many more important example to cite, or that these repre- 
xnt the rule rather than the exception. This is not. to deny 
that the insights of mcxiem social science do filter into current 
wriiing on the American past. But one ought not to confuse 
scattered hueili^ncK gleaned from the social sciences with a 
scwal science inteiMgence, A history which approaches some 
as|^cts of American scMuety is far from l^ing a sociological ap¬ 
proach to American history, WTiatever the preachment of Amer¬ 
ican historians at interdisciplinary coHcxjuia o,n the social sci- 
eai», tlicii* p-actice remains relatively traditional. Indeed, the 
vEiy fact of tite ^cxMitiiiiiliig preachment is its own testimony to 
the continiiiiig allure of the practice. For proof of this, one 
has but to pmse the last decade’s issues of the two principal 
professional journals in the United States devoted to writings 
cn Ameiican histonr The American Historical Review and 
Tht MiMiMzppi Waliey Historital Review, 
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No comment is more relevant or pointed here than that of 
Thomas C. Cochran, of the University of Pennsylvania, who, 
as much as any other contemporary American historian, has 
been pleading the case of social science to his fellow guildsmen. 
‘'In the field of American history/' submits Professor Cochran, 

. . the past fifty years of rapid progress in the development 
of social science methods and hypotheses have had surprisingly 
little effect on historical interests, content, or forms of syntheses- 
This statement applies to American history either as taught in 
universities and colleges, as presented in textbooks or as reflected 
in general literature. The main props of a synthetic structure, 
erected more or less unconsciously by such gifted pioneers as 
Channing, Hart, McMaster, and Turner, are still securely in 
place/' 

If historians are not, for the larger part, using the approach^ 
of social science, what approaches are they using? 'V^at are 
the principal features of contemporary writing on the Amer¬ 
ican past? To begin with, the form in which the witing is 
cast remains fairly traditional. It is what Cochran calls “nar¬ 
rative synthesis," and by this he means a story centering on 
great men, generally the major American presidents, and mi 
important events. H. Stuart Hughes of Harvard further sug¬ 
gests that historians still offer simple causal explanations, wHdi 
they arrive at intuitively. Secondly, the interest in political de¬ 
velopments remains the dominant one. Evidence for this could 
be offered in profusion. A commentary on the vistas of our 
historiography is afforded by what is clearly the most grandi«»e 
and indeed the most important writing venture of our tim^: 
Allan Nevins's Ordeal of the Union^ a ten-volume history of the 
republic before and during the Civil War. However much he 
concerns himself with social and intellectual matters, Kevins is 
principally concerned with politics, and with |X>litics in the tra¬ 
ditional sense of the word. Probably the second mmt important 
work of our times is Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.’s The Age of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Here too the primary interest is political 
and the form of the account narrative. 

A third feature of present-day writing is what I would cal! 
“the cult of biography." The foremc^t younger historians of our 
generation are devoting their talents to this form and are using 
the form in fairly conventional ways. I am thinking in particular 
of such luminaries as Frank Freidel of Harvard and his multi¬ 
volume work on Franklin D. Roosevelt; John M. Blum of Yale 
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and his work on Tumulty, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson and the 
Morgenthau diaries; and Arthur S. Link of Princeton and his 
distinguished work on Wocxirow Wilson. A fourth feature, if 
not of historical wTiting then at least of historical effort, is what 
might te called “the cult of the Founding Fathers.'" We are 
passing through an age of spectacular editions of the papers of 
the founders of the American republic; of Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, John Adams, and Benjamin Franklin. 
From a list of these features it seems fair enough to conclude 
that the orientation underlying present American historiography 
is conventional and conser^mtive. For whatever reasons, writers 
of American histor}’ have not walked down the newer paths of 
social science. For whatever reasons, they seem, as much as ever 
tefore, to he abiding by the older canons and interests of their 
profmion. 

ni 

The big question, of course, is why. What are the reasons for 
■which research and WTiting in the field of American history has 
tended, for the larger part, to pass by the teachings of social 
scaence? I should like to offer some suggestions, which, while 
they do not apply to all of the social sciences, will surely touch 
upon some of them. In ansivering our question about history"s 
use of social science, we shall ine\ftably have to deal with the 
nature of histoiy and its relation to the other disciplines. In the 
process, wre may come uj»n deeper differences between them, 
difference in their function, their premises, and their methods. 

The sexual sciences grew out of an attempt to find a science 
of society. Their piir|XBes were practical, their goals utilitarian. 
They were des%iied to an instrument for social understand¬ 
ing and, faf means of that understanding, for s^odal improve- 
men'L It Is only in this light that we understand the great work 
of Auguste Comte, the French “Utopian” socialists, Herbert 
S|*iicer, the classical emnomists, Marx and Engels, the Fabians, 
and the whole schcx>I of late nineteenth-century American so- 
dolc^". The continuing interest of social science has been with 
analyzing the human condition and with taking action based 
upon that analysis. As Rot^rt K. Merton of Columbia University 
puts it: sociology' seeks , . to acquire the knowdedge needed to 
cO'f« with the many sexial ills man has the inveterate capacity 
to diiitract.” The social xiences are under the dictate of current 
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events, they have an immediate goal, they serve a social need* If 
they are not useful, they are nothing. 

History also plays a social role, but it is less immediate and 
practical. In the sociolo-gy of knowledge, the role of history 
might be considered both ideological and utopian. It is ideologi¬ 
cal in the respect that it conforms, to the social myth, to the con¬ 
vention of values by which society lives. It is utopian in the 
respect that it always second guesses the past, it arraigns the past 
on a charge of what should have been, it alwap proceeds in 
terms of the difference between the imperfections of actual 
reality and the consummate reality so devoutly to wish’d. In 
|>erforming their role, historians often play tricks with the dead. 
For the larger part, they tell the fables which convention re¬ 
quires for the pursuit of social life. 

If the service of social science is to set up a program of action 
for society, that of history is to serve the national myth. The 
service of social science is f^rformed by analysis, by studies in 
arrested motion. That of history is f«r£ormed by narrative. His¬ 
torians may aspire to science, but their highest calling is that 
of troubadours and of bards, of minnesingem and of Homers, 
recalling to the folk the present meaning of earlier deeds, the 
heroism and cowardice of earlier men, the nobility or basenss 
of earlier generations. A folk-singer and myth-maker telk stori«; 
he tells them personally; he commits himself to the narrative. 
He uses the records of the p^ast—which center, for the lai^r 
part, on the unusual and the un:ique—to ser\"e Ms muse. Citing 
the unusual, the historian teaches by example. Drawn from the 
unique, his portrait is an idealization of social behavior rather 
than a representation of it. 

Differing substantially in their respective uses, it is mevitaMe 
that history and social science will differ too in method and 

The historian works under the sense that truth is le^ self- 
evident and less certain than the social scientist may consider it 
to be, beset as the latter always is with sodetj^’s cry for functional 
truth, the whole functional truth, and nothing but functional 
truth. Moreover, because the historian cannot possibly knom-* all 
the social interrelations of a whole scene or of a whole age, and 
because he cannot presume to deal with less, his account ^can be 
little more than (as one historian has put it) an imprecise and 
impressionistic "‘explanation sketch.” Canvassing the larger frame 
of experience with "which he is perforce concerned, he couM not 
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possibly tise tbe narrower and more controlled methods o£ social 
science. In their qii«t for practical truth, social scientists are 
imderstandably concerned with how truth is to be found out. 
They rigorously postulate hypotheses, define areas for inspection, 
set up charts, classify IBM cards, make the chemistry of human 
action a matter of quantitative analysis. The historian is both 
impressed and depressed. If he sees method in their madness, he 
also suspects madness in their methcni. 

In exploring why history makes only a limited use of social 
Hience, we must consider that the sod^ sdentist proceeds from 
the premise that out of a limited sampling of human experience 
one can arrive at larger generalizations. He proceeds from the 
instance to the rule. The historian's premises Tegarding human 
exf^rience are different. He accepts the uniqueness of experi- 
enre, the difference of uidividu^ and groups. If the social 
sdentist is looking for rules and laws, the historian has long 
since come to doubt that they can be found. He is concerned 
with variables, with the uniqueness of what he is dealing with, 
with the improbabilities of abstracting a universal out of an 
instance. 

Tlie fcMral points of history^ and social science are in many 
i^pects differenL Social science concentrates on regularities in 
human experience, on norms, on the recurrent. History con¬ 
centrates on irregtilarides, on leaders, on unique events, on the 
ttcepdonal. The language difference between history and sodal 
sdence lM>th lefiects and explains their different approaches and 
cxmceras. Writers of books on fr^hmen English descend zestfully, 
Icxiking for evidences of m-hat Orwell would probably have called 
nonsireak, upon the rich, allmial lands of sodolc^ese. Sociol.ogy 
M considered the worst of the offenders here, but psychology, 
political sdence. and economics are often almc^t as guilty. The 
sharp difference t^rireen history and sodal sdence in their uses 
of language as a mans of communication lies deeply in the 
Tes|^ctive ima^ which each has of its function. The language of 
social science is imireisonaL Talking in ponderous and magis¬ 
terial tones, using the passive voice instead of the active, it lays 
daim to the remove of sdence. By its language shall ye know it. 

sdence is only to the degree that it is above the play 
and nGix of^human ex|wieiice. Any experience is a commentary 
on all ex|ericiice. and the language is made bloodless enough to 
accord mith that axiom. But if your premise is, as the historian 
lelie^es it to be, that any experience is self-sufficient, that it is 
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at best relevant to others, but not as the basis of a model, a 
norm, a larger hypothesis, or a law, then language must convey 
the reality of that particular experience, its self-sufficiency, its 
vitality, dramatic uniqueness. The experience is not an example 
of life but life itself, and the historian's language seeks to expr«s 
that very basic difference. My point here is not to enter into an 
empty argument about the way some social scientists write or 
speak. It is rather to get beneath the surface of the different uses 
of language and to see that there is a very fundamental difference 
in approach to discipline. 

IV 

The difference between social science and history is the dif¬ 
ference between a method which pretends to philosophy and a 
method which has given philosophy up. Both history and social 
science are rooted in positivism. Both began in the nineteenth 
century as quests for certain truth, to he achieved by certain 
methods. Both appealed to the example of science, and like 
science, both were to serve society: history by showing the road 
society had thus far come in its march toward prcgress and |«r- 
fection, social science by showing the road it had yet to march. 
But nineteenth century philosophy has had some very rude 
shocks. The mythology of the liberal world came clattering down 
under the assault of two world wars. Western man’s sense of his 
destiny is less of progress than of poverty, less of a certain goal 
in life than of muddling through. The grand social philcm>phy 
of the nineteenth century has found no sequel. Where today is 
the over-arching ideological structure of Hegel, of Marx, of 
Darwin, of Spencer? As H. Stuart Hughes of Harvard University 
puts it: “The chair of speculative social thought stands vacanL” 

We are living in a world of gods that have failed. We have 
run the gamut of the grand ideas, of positivistic faith, of belief 
in science, of conviction about progress, of prc^rams for social 
reforms, of hopes for human perfectibility and Utopia. But the 
recent past of man has disabused us of hopes for his pr^ent and 
future. We are not so sure, we do not know, and we do not 
readily venture into metaphysical systems which, as we now 
realize, may be more the products of our f«ych«—^whether m 
projections or as wish fulfillments—^than they are of &e real 
world around us. In such a condition of mankind, philosophy 
cannot flourish. Ideas yield to techniques, metaphysics to 
methods, ends to means. 
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All of this has a close relevance to the issue of history's use of 
social science. If historians still use the methods of positivism, 
they have long since abandoned a certain belief in its goals- His¬ 
torians still respect the precepts of Leopold von Ranke about 
discovering the past ''wie es eigentlich gewesen/' But they are 
far from being sure about the truth which history will demon¬ 
strate or indeed that it will demonstrate truth at all. Which his¬ 
torian would assert, as did J. B. Bury, that history is a science? 
Which historian would argue, as did E, P. Cheyney, that history 
is under the governance of laws? Disbelieving in regularities, 
uniformities, and laws, historians have lost their earlier rapport 
with social science. The problem of communication between his¬ 
tory and social science has arisen, suggests Professor Oscar 
Handlin of Harvard University, . . because historians claimed 
there was no such thing as a historical law' and because many 
social scientists believed that history conceived in such terms had 
no utility for them.” History has retained its older means of 
travelling—its positivistic methodology—despite the fact that, 
paradoxically, it has no place to go. Here indeed may be some¬ 
thing of a clue as to why historians, more conscious than ever 
before of history as an art, are more concerned than ever before 
with writing, with style, and with form. 

What has been the significance for social science of the de¬ 
struction of nineteenth-century ideology? The truth is that the 
social sciences cannot give up the goals and the method of 
science without also giving up their claims as independent disci¬ 
plines. If they cannot claim to be furnishing society with certain 
knowledge arrived at by certain methods, they can claim nothing 
at all. In a world where ideology is under serious doubt, where 
indeed it seems to be at an end, social science has given up seek¬ 
ing to document truth and has become content with docu- 
mentating merely a truth. “More and more,” says Professor 
Hughes, the sociologists, the economists, and the political sci¬ 
entists seem almost exclusively absorbed with the sort of small, 
neat topics that are alone capable of being dealt with in a 
methodologically impeccable fashion.” 

There is, one cannot but feel, a larger significance to the 
Mwer tendency toward quantification in social science. It means 
the abandonment of philosophy, indeed the fear of it. It sum¬ 
marizes the flight from Hegel to the IBM card. The apotheosis 
of the model and of the number is also the renunciation of ideas. 
It IS perhaps the acceptance of quantity where quality cannot be 
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had. It is the replacement of a thought by a statistic. What is 
referred to as the recent revolution in social science would seem 
to reveal that, because their ultimate goals are now so much in 
doubt, social scientists have, almost defensively, taken refuge in 
their techniques. 

A footnote to this whole tendeU'Cy may be found in Robert 
Bierstedt’s preface to his recent revision of V. F. Galverton's The 
Making of Society. Abjuring Calverton's Marxist orientation, 
Bierstedt insists that his own is . . both. Gomtean. and orthodox, 
one that considers sociology ‘value-free' in ^neral and politically 
neutral in particular, and one finally that emphasizes, rather 
than erases, the distinction between sociology on the one hand 
and social and political philosophy on the other.” Perhaps the 
comment signifies that in an age of philc^ophic dismantling, we 
do not take sides, we only take cover. 

Not that the voice of the Jeremiahs is nowhere to be heard in 
the land. Garle Zimmerman of Harvard has lamented the move¬ 
ment of sociology from an interest in social dynamics to one in 
social statics. And, in The Sociological Imagination (1959), G. 
Wright Mills attacked the leading schools of American sociology 
for what he called their abstracted empiricism, their limited 
practicality, and their bureaucratic ethos. Whatever their points 
of agreement or disagreement, Zimmerman and Mills Ixith re¬ 
flect upon the transformation of social science from a system^ of 
ideas which prescribes its methcxis to a system of methods which 
prescribes its ideas. 

In accounti.ng for the difference between history and scxial 
science, further illumination may found in that particular 
spot where the beams of philosophy, historical relatirism, and 
the sociology of knowledge ail converge. It is fair to ask whether 
the newer theories and methods of social science are not them¬ 
selves the by-products of a phase of societal or cultural evoIuti,on. 
Every age is an age of self-consoousness and intrcBpection, every’' 
age develops the instruments for taking measure of its achieve¬ 
ments and shortcomings. The theories and methods of tcxiay s 
S'Ocial science are peculiarly the product of todays society, they 
peculiarly fulfill the need of today’s world to know itself. The 
mind and method of social science are accordingly commentaries 
on the self-cognitive process of a culture beset with problems of 
mass communication, status revolutions, urbanization, radically 
altered patterns of social and political behavior. It would be 
wrong to suggest that none of A^e problems ch.aract€rized 
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earlier cultures, but it is fair to ask whether these prolileins were 
central to those cultures. If not, then one r(;ason why historians 
might not have had recourse to social science is (liat it may not 
readily have served them, indeed that it may have bemi inap¬ 
plicable, in discovering those earlier times and socieliits with 
which historians are concerned. Hegel would siiggttsi thad: social 
science is an adjunct of social philosophy, 'fhe preci’jat for his¬ 
torians is that they cannot accurately meatsurt; tlie philosophy of 
one age with the yardstick of another. 

V 


In trying to explain why history does not widely use the social 
sciences, I have thus far concentrated on what impresses me as 
the most important reasons: that history and social science differ 
as to their functions and roles in society, as to their essential 
premises, and as to their methods. There are, of course, other 
reasons. For one thing, if history is to borrow the instruction 
of soml science, the latter must be sure of what it has to teach. 
And it is not. There are not only sharp differences of opinion 
r^^ding theory and method among the social sciences but also 

language of social science, moreover, is re¬ 
markably turgid, murky, and imprecise. 

In The Social Sciences in Historical Study, one will find a 
chapter of some fifty long pages, by Thomas C. Cochran, on 
c ent concepts in the social sciences. Professor Cochran's con- 

unreasonably aghast, though perhaps 
ewhat comforted: “If the reader is not quite sure that he 
md^tands the meaning of the terms and concepts mentioned 
V situation than other social 

as soS scholars in disciplines as closely related 

psychology find difficulty in precise com- 

between the data of history and those of 

for earlier period, 

to oi dZir 'if ““"■'S are nor to be had? How 

iective tests veri^v "u “otoing interviews, taking pro- 

wfdt irregniatitir^ith dTitr S^iX 'S “r^e'n^ 
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who are not typical, with situations that are unique. Who, after 
all, bequeaths an archival legacy to the future: John Doe or 
Woodrow Wilson, a member of yesterday's lonely crowd or their 
charismatic leader? The way in which the available data might 
affect the historian's findings has been pointed out by Professor 
William O, Aydelotte, of the State University of Iowa, who has 
made a detailed statistical analysis of the House of Commons 
that was elected in 1841. '*The historian's sample . . .says Pro¬ 
fessor Aydelotte, . . is apt to be an accidental or biased one, 
and the very factors which have contributed to the survival of 
his information may also contribute to skew his results.” 

One of the reasons why American historians do not too often 
have recourse to social science is that there is about many of 
them a regrettable ethnocentrism, a parochialism which seems 
to put an intellectual iron curtain around the imperial realm 
of American history. One of the postulates of social science is 
that societies must be viewed comparatively. This is certainly 
true of the postulates of cultural anthropolo^. It is here that 
American history fails. In his brilliant analysis of The Liberal 
Tradition in America, Louis Hartz has shown us the monolithic 
features of American politics and political theory. His analysis 
has relevance to the way we historians construe the American 
experience. It is, for us, sui generis. We are locked up in it. We 
do not see it as a cultural expression of a particular type. We do 
not even set up a sufficient contrast between the culture of the 
whites who came to people the American shores and that of the 
Indians who were already living there. How far, for example, 
do we try to understand the differences between the early mod¬ 
ern Western culture and that of the Indians of Muskhogean and 
Iroquoian linguistic stock into whose midst the whites came? 
Not making even this limited analysis of cultures in apposition, 
the American historian certainly does not venture farther afield 
into the realm of comparative sociology or cultural anthropol¬ 
ogy. His thoughts do not often take the measure of other value 
systems, he does not often see the American experience as one 
small adventure in the polymorphous experience of the humaii 
animal. His analysis does not often extend to the impact of 
frontiers in other areas of the planet earth, to other systems of 
status and caste, to other organized systems of religion, to other 
arrangements of power and of politics. 

A final reason why history does not use the insights of social 
science is that it takes insight to use insight. For the historian to 
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avail himself of the perception offered by social science, he has 
to have a mind which is able to perceive; to scan the wider 
ranges of Ms subject, he has to be able to scale and to soar. 
What is wrong with the sociological imagination is, in its way, 
wrong with the historical imagination. Both can get to be pa¬ 
thetically entrapped in tight little sources, in insignificant prob¬ 
lems, in narrow perspectives, building frightfully laborious and 
horribly dull monuments to the obvious. The imagination of 
the historian—to say nothing of his training—is generally in¬ 
capable of meeting the great demands of social science. All too 
often he retreats to the narrow perimeter of his sources and to 
the very limited confines of his subject. And it is fair enough to 
say that the fault lies not in our sources, but in ourselves. 

VI 

This analysis of history’s use of the social sciences would seem 
to call for at least two concluding observations. The first deals 
with a change of perspective among American historians which 
owes little to the social sciences. It is a change which is noted 
by C. Vann W<x>dward’s inspired essay, entitled *‘The Age of 
Reinterpretation,” in a recent issue of The American Historical 
Review-. In remarking how the momentous issues of our own 
times demand a recasting of our historical views. Woodward re¬ 
minds us that the challenging issues of every age have been the 
mcKt important factor in turning the historian’s kaleidoscope on 
the past. This indeed had been the theme of Geoffrey Bar- 
radough’s earlier and very significant essay on “The Historian 
and the Changing World.” Both essays remind us how fresh 
departures in American historical writing were demarcated by 
bursts of insight which came at the right time, in the right 
place. We are reminded of generations caught up by the imag¬ 
ination of Frederick Jackson Turner’s essay on “The Signifi¬ 
cance ^of the Frontier in American History,” of Charles Austin 
Be.ard’s An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, of 
Vernon Louis Farrington’s Main Currents in American 
Thought. 

The '^hole matter of imagination, indeed, invites a second 
obser^^ation, A discussion of the sort we have been having must 
perforce face up to the question of whether or not history is a 
social science. 

My own conviction b that history is with the social sciences 
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but not really of them. History stands between the social sci¬ 
ences and tile humanities. It canvasses both the real world of 
man and the world of his imagination. In this poise, history’ in¬ 
clines toward the sense that our view of reality is also an imag¬ 
inative one. In getting that view of reality, historians must, even 
as a condition of their art, seek the insight afforded by the h^t 
of social science. But, having done this, they will have qualified 
only as apprentices and journeymen. For their masterpiece, 
they must rise ultimately to the challenge of Hterature and 
philosophy. The mmt notable of our historians are men of let¬ 
ters and men who argued, without really proving, a set of 
values. In these attainments may be found the claim to greatnes 
of George Bancroft, Francis Parkman, Henry Adams, and 
Charles Beard, to name the irrefutably outstanding among the 
American historians. 

There is of couise method to each of these men; each of them 
adheres to tli,e dictates of historical sdence. But their histori® 
go beyond method and science. What they say represents their 
remarkable a.bili.ty to project themselves into the past and to 
illumine it with a light which is f«monal, subjective, imagina- 
tive. Distilling the past in a way which is utterly indivldiial, 
casting the elements of human experience into a private mold, 
their history? is in this way a form of poetry'. As such, it has al¬ 
ways transcended the rules and formulas of a science of society' 
and, to my own v?ay of thinking, always will. 




23. History as Human Behavior* 


Samuel P. Hays 

The study of history in both high schools and colleges, it 
seems to me, suffers from a lack of emphasis on the vital human 
quality of the past. It is concerned traditionally with the formal 
and outward aspects of events, and not with human experience, 
understanding, values, and action. This problem is the central 
theme of this paper. I hope primarily to suggest a number of 
ways in which we might approach more closely the human side 
of the past. By this I mean not simply ways of enhancing the 
‘‘human interest” factor in history, but ways of systematically 
studying human experience and behavior so that solid and 
concrete generalizations emerge. My argument is that if we 
could develop this approach, to history we would not only have 
a more significant story to tell, but would also arouse greater 
interKt on the part of both high school and college students. 

I 

Perhaps &e best example of formal history is the traditional 
political histor}^ which abounds in our textbooks. Here the 
major focus of orgmiization centers around presidential ad- 
nnmsttations; nominating conventions, campaigns, cabinet 
meetmp, the administration's legislative program and its treat¬ 
ment by Congrep. This approach has been called “presidential 
hmoTyr Its main justification is not that it conforms to any 
major movements or changes in American society, but that it 
foloTO the rather accidental fact of our four-year presidential 
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terms. It provides little room for an emphasis on political expe¬ 
rience and behavior, nor does it give more than a brief insight 
into the ebb and flow of activity lying behmd the outward 
events. 

Economic history suffers from the same attention to the out¬ 
ward and formal, and the lack of attention to the dynamics of 
change. In most of our history books we leam about the rise 
of corporate combinations in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. We describe the legal forms involved—the 
trust and the holding company—and we relate the number and 
size of combinations. But rarely do we go into the forces behind 
this. Rarely do we analyze the economic processes ivhich led to the 
rise of such large combinations of capital. If we did this, we ivouM 
spend less time talking about the number and size of combina¬ 
tions, and more about the way in which cheap transponation 
created, for the first time, a nadonal market; the in which 
a national market created, for the firet time, intense coiii{»litioii 
for that market; the way in which producers all over the coun¬ 
try tried to protect themselves against comf^tidon; and the 
way in which all economic segments of the nation began to 
take up collective effort to exercise control over market condi¬ 
tions. These economic processes are far more important than 
are figures about the number of combinations. 

It is precisely this formal approach to history which makes 
history unsatisfactory to many students. Those who seek an 
analysis of human society often fail to find it in histoiy’ and go 
elsewhere. These views stem from conversations with a .great 
number of students about both their high school and their 
college history courses. I have come to the conclusion that the 
more a history course toucho the human content of the past 
the more challenging, and satisfying it is to the studenL T!ic»e 
courses which are dull and boring seem to consist of memoriza¬ 
tion of tbe outward and formal facts of history; those ■which are 
more exciting involve a treatment of human experience, hiimaii 
understanding, and human values. 

In my own teaching I have observed that the clcKcr one ap¬ 
proaches the human situation the more interest rises. I do not 
mean this in terms of the popular definition of "human in¬ 
terest/” such as the last "words of Nathan Hale, or the stock 
market manipulations of Jim Fisk and Jay Gould, ^or the il¬ 
legitimate ofepring of Grover Cleveland, or Coxeys aimy. I 
mean simply the systematic description of human exf«rience, 
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aL Tr the past 

amnlp^?t students in the present. I find, for^ex- 

by OsVr Handfir'rfc^^ positively to such a book as that 

py Oscar Handhn, The Uprooted, an account of the immigrant 

the point of view of the immigrant an 
aS^^stah^ experience of being uprooted from a traditional 
and stable European culture and abruptly entering a more 

Hhirh'''' ^'^^ditionless society. Handlin’s major contribution 
hat he sees history from the inside out. And this I think chal- 

Sablv sefl-rf imagination, because all of us 

inevitably see life from the inside out 

dir^cnAn^ these general concerns point, it seems to me, in one 

human iTv, considered more in terms of 

an 1 The reason that much of history is formal 

Sk we write and 

ripLp ^1, ^ about do not consist of types of human expe¬ 
can mat behavior. By changing to this focus we 

n make histopr more meaningful from the point of view of 
he c^isinterested analyst, and also from the point of view of 
the student who will inevitably find some contact between his 
own experience and that of the past. 

II 

One important way in which we could make this change in 
ocus is^ to s lift attention from top-level affairs to grass-roots 
appenings. Most of our history is a description of events at the 
renter of national politics, economic affairs, or intellectual life. 
Ihis IS true, for example, of the “presidential history” ap- 
proach; it focuses on the activities of the office of the President 
and of Congress. This kind of history is easy to write because 
materials for it are usually available in a central place. And it 
IS easy to teach because it is a simple way of giving a single 
focus to history. It is easier to talk about one President than 
about fifty governors; it is easier to describe the ideas of a few 
thinkers than of a large number of people. Yet, at the same 
ime. It provides only a partial and limited view, and the limita¬ 
tions of the view can readily be realized once one focuses Ms 
attention closer to the grass-roots, to the state, the county, or 
municipal level. Evidence from this level indicates that top-level 
history not only leaves out many aspects of the past but often 
leads to the wrong conclusions. 
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Consider, for example, the period from 1877 to 1914. Accord¬ 
ing to the traditional approach in history, the major develop 
ment of the time was the so-called ‘*triisi” issue, the growth of 
business combinations, their influence in politics and govern¬ 
ment, and the reaction against them on the part of many seg¬ 
ments of the community. Most of the chapters in our textbooks 
for this period are organized around some phase of this ques¬ 
tion, and evidence from the local or state level is selected to 
illustrate this national focus. The history of lO'Wa in the early 
twentieth century, for example, involves the Pre^essive revolt 
within the Republican party, described primarily as abreaction 
against railroad domination of Iowa politics, and considered to 
be merely another illustration of a national political trend. 

But if one looks at evidence from grass-roots histoiy^ for its 
own sake, and not as an illustration of national trends, he fre¬ 
quently comes to an altc^ether different conclusion. For ex¬ 
ample, an examination of the precinct voting patterns in loiva 
from 1885 to 1918 shows that the matters wfrich most aroused 
voters, which determined party affiliations, and wffiich filled^ the 
local newspapers were not connected with the “trust question* 
but were largely cultural in nature. They were such questions 
as the use of foreign language, Sunday observance, and above 
all prohibition. Defined in terms of how people vot^, which is 
about as close to the grass-rcxjts as one can geh^the trrot quo- 
tion** was relatively unimportant, but the prohibition issue vras 
of vast importance. Party differences in %^otiiig patterns were 
cultural, not economic, in nature. If one can ar^e that a single 
issue was more important than any other issue in Iowa between 
1885 and 1918 it was prohibition. 

But prohibition was more than an issue; it was the most 
specific aspect of a general conflict between patterns of culture 
in Iowa which dominated the political views of the people ot 
the state for many years. One of these cultural patteim we can 
call, for want of a better term, Pietism. It stressed strict stand¬ 
ards of behavior derived from Puritan sources, esf^o^ly Sun¬ 
day observance, and prohibition of ^mbHng, danang, 
above all, drinking alcoholic beverages. It tvas evan^listic; n 
exhorted individuals to undergo a dramatic transformation m 
their personal lives, to be converted, and it sought to impose 
these standards of personal character on the enure commumtv 
by public, legal action. But there were othem, 
culture was altogether different, who resisted these vrews. T } 
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came from a dIflEerent cultural background, and their religion 
consisted more of a sequence of rituals and observances through 
which one passed from birth to death, with the primary focus 
of religion being the observance of those practices. For many 
of them Puritan morals meant little; Germans, for example, 
were accustomed to the continental Sunday of relaxation in 
beer gardens or to using wine for communion services. 

cultural differences divided groups in Iowa, and the 
voting patterns follow, to a remarkable degree, the differences 
in cultuial patterns. On the one hand were the native Ameri¬ 
cans, from English and Scotch extraction, the Norwegians and 
Sw«!«, and the German Methodists and Presbyterians. On the 
other hand were the Irish, Bohemian, and German Catholics 


and the German Lutherans. In county after county in Iowa the 
persistently strong Republican precincts from 1885 to 1914 are 
predominmitly from the first group, and the persistently strong 
Democratic precincts are from the second. Consider, for ex¬ 
ample, the precincts in Carroll County, Iowa. The eastern tier 
of townshif^, Jasper, Glidden, Richland, and Union, all strong 
Mtive American (77, 84, 83, and 91 per cent, respectively, in 
1880), between 1887 and 1914 averaged 33, 26, 34, and 33 per 
rent, resf^ctively for the Democratic gubernatorial candidate. 
In die northwestern part of the county, on the other hand, four 
townships, Kniest, Wheatland, Roselle, and Washington, all 
heav-fly ^iman (gi, 78, 95, and 80 per cent, respectively, in 
1880) and all heavily Catholic, over the same period of time and 
for the same race averaged 82. 83, 80, and 73 per cent Demo- 
OTtic. In displaying real distinctions in voting patterns, Carroll 
County IS typical of most Iowa counties. 

These were persistent distinctions, and led frequently to the 
im^tanoe of such issues as prohibition and woman’s suflErage 
which was part and parcel of the prohibition movement. In 
some elections they produced rather violent shifts in voting 
^nament In fact, one can argue that the only violent shifts in 
tmg behavior came when such issues were present. The most 
striking of these was the gubernatorial election of 1916 when the 

“LL candidate. Edwin T.. Meredith, was 

as the traditional roles of the parties; 

hea 4 v traditionally Democratic precincts voted 

Svofjn "."d some traditionally Republican pre- 

un tn ^ I^emoctrauc. There was no gubernatorial election 
P depression of 1929 which stirred voters so deeply. 
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When one begins to examine grass-roots tehavior throngli 
election data at the precinct level or through local newspa|^re, 
one sees immediately that it was this kind of issue that stirred 
people deeply, that determined their political attitudes. It was 
far more important than the trust issue. By using this approach 
one feels that he is approaching more cicely the human con¬ 
tent of politics. It is becoming increasingly dear to me that very 
little of our top-level politics is understandable unless one 
knows the grass-roots context in which to place the toplevel 
events. And basically what this means is that we have to ex¬ 
amine what people feel and think and experience, and see their 
political action as a product of those inner events. 

m 


A second important shift in thinking that we must unda^ 
concerns our notion of the significance of the role of govern¬ 
ment in American life. No phenomenon has more precKCupied 
historians of recent America than has this one. But it^B usmlly 
treated in such a way as to obscure rather than to illuminate 
the meaning of an iiiCTeasing role of government. We have esr 
pecially failed to distinguish between government as^ an end 
in itself, and government as a means to an end. All instance 
of increased federal functions, and all movements in, that direc¬ 
tion are considered by historians to be a part of the same 
historical trend, while all tendend^ oppc»ed ^to such federm 
functions are of a different development. ‘Presidaitial histoiy 
confirms this approach, for the ideolc^ of tople^^d political 
battles is usually cast in terms of the desirability of more or less 
government. But these cat^ories oiBcure the mcKt mpoTtant 
question, namely, wbat are the purposes to which govenment 
is put? History, it seems to me, should organized around the 
goals of human action, not the techniques, around the en 


rather than the means. ^ , 

There are many cases in recent American history m whica 
two tendencies, both of which increase the role of government 
and therefore appear to be of the same historical wnd, may 
involve different and contradictory^ goals, and therefore ot 
quite different historical movements. Consider, for example, 
^Iroad regulation. The Hepburn Act estabhshmg 
radroad regulation was passed in 1906. During the First r ^ 
War the United States government operated the railroa^ 
under the United States Railroad Administration. After the 
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war there was a debate over whether or not the railroads should 
be returned to their private owners. The debate culminated in 
the Transportation Act of 1920, by which the roads were re¬ 
turned. This Act, it has been argued, was a reversal of past 
trends; the logical extension of the spirit of the Hepburn Act 
would have been continued government ownership. The Trans¬ 
portation Act of 1920, on the other hand, was merely a part of 
the dominant private enterprise philosophy of the postwar era 
or the return to normalcy/' 

This reasoning is logical if one considers the problem purely 
as one of distinguishing between more or less government ac¬ 
tion. But the whole question becomes more complex when one 
asks: who wanted what and why? What groups were involved 
in the passage of both the Hepburn Act and the Transportation 
Act of 1920? Evidence concerning this problem discloses that 
me very groups which wanted more regulation in 1906 and 
ought for the Hepburn Act opposed continued government 
operation in 1920 and wanted the railroads returned to their 
private owners. In terrm of the groups involved and their goals, 
then, the Transportation Act of 1920 with continued private 
ownership was not a reversal but a continuation of the tend¬ 
encies behind the Hepburn Act. And if public ownership had 
Income a reality, it would have been a sharp departure from 
the recent past. 

The major force behind railroad regulation consisted of the 
organized shippers of the country, who wanted lower rates and 
better services. Although farmers constituted the voting support 
for the movement, the drive was led by merchants and mLu- 
ac urers w o shipped via railroad and who were organized in 
me totentate Commerce Law Convention. After the passage of 
the Hepburn Act these groups used the machinery of the Inter- 

Ttf/i ‘o ‘heir advantage. Up until the 

Fmt World War they were able to prevent attempts by both 
railroad owners and railroad labor to raise rates. But once the 
United States government took over the railroads and operated 
them, these advanmges were lost. The powers of the Inteistate 
Commission were suspended, and as a result the 
shipi^is lost a powerful friend at court. The railroads were 
? in the industry who were brought 

Administration, and for the first time since 

IndTZ substantial rate increases, 

r, in turn, received substantial wage increases. The 
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shippers were unable to protest, for their machinery of appeal 
no longer existed. It was little wonder, therefore, that following 
the war shippers asked that railroads be returned to their 
private owners and that the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be restored. These were provided in the Trans¬ 
portation Act of igso. 

These events are easily traceable if one examines as evidence 
the ideas and actions of the groups themselves which wanted 
railroad control. In Iowa the two most active of these groups 
among farmers, for example, were the Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Iowa, a state-wide trade association of farmer- 
owned grain cooperatives, and the Corn Belt Meat Producers 
Association, an organization of car-lot shippers of cattle and 
hogs. Both were concerned with sales problems, and both used 
railroads heavily for shipping. The proceedings of their con¬ 
ventions and the correspondence of their executive secretaries 
provide abundant evidence of their shipping problems and of 
their dissatisfaction with the operations of the United States 
Railroad Administration. And yet, strangely enough, while his¬ 
torians have written much about such general farm organiza¬ 
tions as the National Grange, the Farmers’ Union, and the 
American Society of Equity, they have barely mentioned either 
the Grain Dealers or the Meat Producers. The reason, it seems 
to me, is because they cannot be readily used as a local illustra¬ 
tion of a nationally-defined top-level political problem. And yet 
examination of their situation and their views on the state level 
helps enormously to redefine the character of national politics. 

Government can be viewed most effectively by the historian 
if it is considered not as an end in itself, but as the context 
within which political struggles take place. All political groups 
in society contend for the control of the advantages which gov¬ 
ernment has to offer: a shifting of the tax burden, positive 
financial aid, legal aid to restrict individual action where private 
groups cannot do so, or restrictions on competing groups. No 
one group seems to have a monopoly on the desire for positive 
government or for its elimination. The railroads, for example, 
were grateful for the stabilization of rates which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission provided. Consequently, the understand¬ 
ing of any particular government function must rest uj>on an 
analysis of the circumstances which give rise to that function, 
the groups which demand it, and the ends which will be served 
through it. And the categories in which we organize history must 
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be in terms of those circs imstances, groups, and goals rathpr 
than the fact of government itself. 


An excellent opportunity for undertaking a grass-roots ap¬ 
proach to history is provided by the use of election statistics. 
But this involves a different approach to the analysis of elec¬ 
tions than we have used in the past. Elections are dealt with 
rather extensively in a "presidential history” approach, but 
usually only in terms of who won or who lost and by what per- 
centage of the vote. Such an analysis is extremely limited, and 
yields very little understanding. It would be far more important 
to know how much change in voting sentiment had occurred 
since the last election, not just what percentage of the votes a 
winning candidate received. For the major fact in any election 
for the historian is change, and the amount of change usually 
deteimines the importance of the problem for study. ^ 

A ‘presidential history” approach may completely distort this 
whole question by emphasizing only the shift from one political 
another, while frequently the most important changes 

^ ™ dominance. 

eleS’of Democrats won the presidential 

“ 1952 won also by 50.1 per cent. A^complete 
change m party would have involved a change in Republican 

r^ p^ 

SThe v^e P^senhower won in 1956 with 60.1 per cent 

incSse In'i^r^ in party, but an 

Where is Ae important election? 

wottW 1 point? A presidential history" approach 

rsfb? 

nofSlytra^nr^^^^'' in voting behavior can be obscured 
failing fo extend^fhe ^oach. but also by 

For examnl ? ^ grass-roots level, 

of 1928 by a laS?.' presidential election 

Jrthi “ 

-e since the aii? ^tty^^ 
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majority of the votes in the nation's twelve largest cities. The 
Democrats had been gaining in the metropolitan areas in the 
early 1920's and by 19^8 had won a slight majority. These 
facts have been brought out only in very recent years. They 
were hidden by the over-all election returns. But they point 
to the highly significant fact that the Democratic party was 
gaining strength in crucial areas of the country prior to the 
depression, and they open up a whole new understanding of 
the impact of cultural factors in politics in the twenties. 

One could give many examples of the possibilities of going 
behind the results of a single election to see changes in polit¬ 
ical behavior, but perhaps a few drawn from Iowa politics 
would be most appropriate. Consider, for example, political 
changes since 1950 in the state and specifically in Des Moin^. 
Politics in Des Moines since the early depression has revolved 
primarily around socio-economic factors, with the lower income 
groups constituting the center of strength of the Democratic 
party, and the upper income groups the Republican party. 
The line of division is very clear geographically; that part of 
Des Moines west of Harding Road is strongly Republican, 
and that part to the east is strongly Democratic. 

Gubernatorial elections between 1946 and 1956 revealed 
this split in party majority very clearly, but they also reveal«i 
that while the Democratic candidates gained steadily in the 
county as a whole over that period, they gained most in the 
lower income areas east of Harding Road, On the other hand, 
they lost ground in the higher income areas to the west. For 
example, between 1946 and 1956, five of the precincts w^t 
of Harding Road, of the highest socio-economic level, regfe- 
tered a Democratic loss of 19 percentage points, while six to 
the east of the lowest socio-economic level, registered a Demo¬ 
cratic gain of 23 percentage points. The trend, therefore, has 
been in opposite directions. This is somewhat unusual in 
elections, for it is more typical for the trend to be toward or 
away from a party in the same direction in all precincts, with 
a variation in the degree of the trend from precinct to prednct. 
A shift in opposite directions at the same time indicates a 
sharp and unusual cleavage of political interests. 

Much of the same kind of problem can be illuminated by 
examining the voting behavior of precincts in Cedar Rapids 
since the depression of 1929. Here there are three major groups 
of voters. In the southwest part of the city are voters of 
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Bohemian descent who have been traditionally Democratic. 
To the east and northeast are voters of native American de¬ 
scent, for the most part, of middle and upper socio-economic 
levels, and traditionally Republican. To the northwest are 
working class groups largely of native-American extraction; 
these were strongly Republican up until the depression of 
1929, largely because of the cultural issues of nationality, 
language, and custom which were sharp in Cedar Rapids dur¬ 
ing that time. But the depression produced a greater concern 
for economic issues and led to this northwest area of the city 
voting less and less like the northeast and more and more like 
the southwest. It has voted Democratic in gubernatorial races 
since 1944. 

In both Des Moines and Cedar Rapids, therefore, one can 
observe a gradual shifting of political alignments around socio¬ 
economic differences. These factors are obscured merely by 
observing the party strength for the entire county. They can 
be brought out by examining the returns at the precinct level, 
which greatly add to our understanding of political behavior. 

One type of election which sharply reveals the social and 
economic structure of a community is the so-called *'non- 
partisan” municipal contest. Stripped of the restraining influ¬ 
ence of party discipline, these elections frequently bring out 
in full force latent intra-community tensions. Contests over 
the commission form of government, the so-called Des Moines 
plan, in Iowa in 1908 are excellent cases in point. In Des 
Moines, Cedar Rapids and Davenport the plan was pushed 
forward by the business and professional classes of the com¬ 
munity on the one hand, and by native American moral re¬ 
formers on the other in order to secure political power in 
municipal affairs and to carry out the various policies that 
they desired. In each city, however, major elements of the 
working class and immigrant communities vigorously opposed 
the plan because they interpreted it as a device to deprive 
them of political influence and to institute such policies as 
prohibition which they opposed. In Des Moines workingmen 
succeeded in defeating the ‘‘businessmen's slate" of candidates 
for the first commission government. In Cedar Rapids, the 
South-end Bohemian population fought, though unsuccessfully, 
the commission plan as an attempt by the inhabitants of “piety 
hill, the northern and eastern sections of the city, to secure 
control of municipal affairs. And in Davenport the Germans, 
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fearing strict enforcement of anti-liquor laws, succeeded in 
defeating the proposal to inaugurate a commission govern¬ 
ment. Precinct and ward voting data in these contests, when 
related to nativity, religious and income factors, clearly brings 
out the forces involved in the election and the persistent 
cultural and socio-economic structure of the entire community. 

Much, then, can be gained by using election returns as a 
device for studying political behavior and changes in that 
behavior. Perhaps the greatest opportunity this approach can 
provide in an over-all way is to give us a systematic method 
of dividing up the units of political history in terms other than 
presidential administrations. One can construct an index of 
political change by computing the percentage strength of a 
particular party in each election, for example, the Republican 
presidential vote, and plotting it on a graph. Or one can 
secure an index which reveals change every two years, rather 
than at four-year intervals, by plotting the party strength in 
Congress (congressional popular voting statistics are not yet 
compiled in usable form). Such a graph would provide a 
rough outline of political change somewhat like a business 
cycle does for economic change. 

This kind of graph reveals several broad trends: (a) from 
1874 to 1894 a stalemate between the two parties, with the 
Democrats winning four of five presidential elections by pop 
ular vote, but the Republicans winning three of the five by 
electoral vote, and with the Democrats winning the House of 
Representatives eight out of ten times and the Republicans 
controlling the Senate seven out of ten times; (b) 1894—1910, 
a period of Republican dominance; (c) a Democratic rise be¬ 
ginning in 1906, reaching a peak in 1914, and declining to a 
low point in 1920; (d) a Republican rise beginning in iqi^* 
reaching a high plateau from 1920 to 1928, and declining to 
a low point in 19361 (c) ^ Democratic rise, beginning in 19^4 
in the cities, reaching a high point in 1936, and declining to 
a low point in 1946. These units of political history, it seems 
to me, are much more appropriate than are presidential ad¬ 
ministrations. It is curious that many problems which these 
units pose, such as the reason for the shift from stalemate 
between 1874 and 1894 to Republican dominance for sixteen 
years, have never been answered by historians primarily be¬ 
cause the questions have never been asked. The value of 
developing units of voting behavior for study, then, is pri- 
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marily one of bringing to our attention questions which have 

heretofore been oiKcured. 

V 

Each of th«e examples—the importance of cultural issues 
as oppcKed to the trust qu^tion, the analysis of the role of 
^vernment as a means to an end, and the possibility of using 
eleclioii data to define problems in history—^involves a refocus¬ 
ing of attention from the outward formal aspects of history 
tom-ard the level of human behavior. Each constitutes an at¬ 
tempt to caie^rke history in terms of types of human experi¬ 
ence, types of human understanding of the world, types of 
hiiman valuK, and ty|^ of resulting human action. This is 
a group analysis of society in which one sorts out events in 
Mstoiy^ in terms of social organization and behavior. It offei^> 
it reems 10 me, a much fuller, a more satisfying, and a more 
provcKative approadi to the study and writing of history. 

^ There are several factors, however, which m,ake this approach 
cilfficiilt to undertake at the pr^ent time. One is the simple fact 
that few historical studio and many fewer textbooks are 
writtei from this |x>iiit of idew. Most texts are organized in 
a fornial, dearipdve style, often from the point of view of 
presidential histoiy.” On the college level mmt texts have 
chapters on pr^idendal adminislxadons, with a few on eco- 
noimc or soaal history sandwiched in between. There is little 
attempt to int^rate all this around patterns of behavior. High 
xhcxil texts, for the mmt part, follow the same general pattern. 

On the other hand, there is considerable rea'ding material 
which fl«s have a different slant and which can be used. One 
which I have already mentioned is Oscar Handlin*s The Up- 
A IxMjk which provide a good picture of the role of 
caliural grou}» in political Efe is Samuel LulrelTs The Future 
of Imeriean Poliiks, Two excelent studies of state political 
life which touch the grass roots dmely are ¥. O. Key, American 
Mute Pokiscs, and Gordon Baker, Rural Versus Urban Political 
An exixMeiit care study of the goals implicit in public 
action is Stephen Kemp Bailey, Confess Makes a Law, a 
study of poltiol forca behind the Full Employment Act 
r movements IreMnd the Interstate Commerce Act 

of 1SS7 are examined in Lee Benson, Merchants, Farmers and 
Rm.rmds. Th«e, of couise, are only a few of a num,ber of 
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books which provide a slant toward history more in terms of 
human behavior. 

But there is a far more important roadblock which grass¬ 
roots history faces, namely, the difficulty in resisting prevail¬ 
ing public assumptions about what ought to be taught in 
history courses. A behavioral approach immediately raises 
questions involving group differences in society, differences 
l^tween ethnic, religious, or socio-economic groups. And in our 
society it is not considered legitimate to talk about such dif¬ 
ferences; instead we are expected to paint a picture of a 
unified, all-community spirit to support a kind of community 
patriotism and loyalty. Every community resists intrc^pection 
into its own social, economic, and political structure, and 
equally resists history which examines the same questions. 

For example, would teachers in Carroll, Allamakee, Win- 
nishiek, or Jones counties, in Davenport, Cedar Rapids, or 
Des Moines feel free to delve into the whole range of cultural 
and economic differences which have long existed there and 
which throughout the years have determined the coume of 
politics? How freely does one in Davenport discuss in the 
classroom the full implications of cultural conflict represented 
by the different names ‘‘Cork HilF^ and “Sauerkraut HOI 
which used to describe the Irish and German areas, east and 
west of Brady Street? How freely in Des Moino does one talk 
about the political differences between Grand Avenue md 
the downtown area, especially the “bottoms” at the junction 
of the Des Moines and the Raccoon rivers, and the way in 
which urban reform for over sixty years has pitted upper-class 
business and professional people against lower-class laboring 
groups? How freely can one in Carroll County discuss the 
religious and cultural differences between the Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestant eastern tier of townships and the remaining Ger¬ 
man Catholic townships? Or how freely in almmt any small 
town can one discuss the “pecking order^^ among the church^, 
or the community hierarchy of power and control, in the face 
of the ideology that the community is one big happy family? 
Xwo sociologists, Arthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, have 
done just that in a study called Small Town in Mass Society, 
Their approach would be useful in examming any Iowa small 
town, past or present, but it brings to light factors in social 
structure and human behavior which community boosters usu¬ 
ally do not appreciate. 
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And yet the attempt to skip quickly over such fundamental 
humaii features of history only does the study of history a 
disservice, and in my ’view Is one reason why history frequently 
repels rather than attracts students. Most students know first 
hand the realities of social and community life, enough to 
know what is legitimate to talk about and what is not. To 
obscure these realities in history and social studies courses is 
to earn a reputation for talking about the unimportant and 
to court a pose of hypocrisy in the eyes of students. The more 
we refuse to get down to the human level of history at the 
grass roots, the more history will be looked upon as dealing 
only with the formal and the outward and will be shunned. 
The more we explore the realities of human life, on the other 
hand, the more students will look upon history as a significant 
study worth their time and effort. 


24. The Next Assignment*'^ 


William L. Langer 


Anyone who, like myself, has the honor to serve as P««dent 
nf fhJs association and to address it on the occasion of its an¬ 
nual meeting may be presumed to have 
to the historical profession, to have taught many 
college generations, to have trained numerous young schoj??^’ 
and To Ce written at least some books and 
chances are great that he has reached those exalted 
the academic^ life which involve so many administrative and 
advisory duties, as well as such expenditure of 
in seeing people, in writing recommendations, and in reading 
the wrilnL o^f others that he is most unlikely ever again to 
?ave r^ucf time to pursue his own researches. Nonetheless, 
his long and varied experience and his ever broadening con¬ 
tacts wfth others working in many diverse fields hjve pr^ 
ably sharpened his understanding of the problems o 
proLsion and enhanced his awareness of 

in our knowledge of the world and of mankind, both in the 
nast and in the present. It would seem altogether fitting, there¬ 
fore that I forgone, should make use of this occasion not so 
Such to hllZZ on .he pus. uchievemeuu of d.e protesMou 
(Which is what might be expected of a historian), as for specu- 

• Reprinted with permission from The American Historical Review, 

brother. Dr. Walter C. Langer. I have also to thank Profe^rs 1 alwtt 
Parsons and Raymond A. Bauer, for stimulaung “nunents ^ 
draft of the address, and Professors James C. unpublished 

the University of Pennsylvania, for allowing me to rea P 

report on "‘Behavior and Disaster. 
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lation aboot its needs and its future^—that is, about the direc¬ 
tions which historical study might profitably take in the years 

to come. 


I am sure to sense, at this juncture, a certain uneasiness in 
my audience, for historians, ha¥mg dedicated their lives to the 
CKpioration and understanding of the past, are apt to be 
suspido'us of novelty and ill-dispc^ed toward crystal-gazing. In 
the words of my distinguished predecessor, they lack the “spec¬ 
ulative audadt}’"' of the natural scientists, those artisans of 
brave hypotheses. This tendency on the part of historians to 
t^come buried in their own conservatism strikes me as truly 
regrettable. 1¥hat basically may be a virtue tends to become 
a rice, locking our intellectual faculties in the molds of the 
past^ and preventing us from opening new horizons as our 
cousins in the natural sdences are constantly doing. If prog¬ 
ress IS to be made we must certainly have new ideas, new points 
of riew, and new techniques. We must be ready, from time to 
time, to take fivers into the unknown, even though some of 
them may prove mide of the mark. Like the scientists, we can 
learn a lot from our own mistakes, and the chances are that, 
if ire ireisist, each succ^ive attempt may take us doser to the 
I should therefore like to ask myself this evening what 
cifrection is apt to lead to further progress in historical study; 
what direction, if ^ I were a younger man, would claim my 
mterest and attention; in short, what might be the historian’s 
next assignmenL" 


lie are ail keenly aware of the fact that during the past 
f ihe scofc of historical study has been vastly ex¬ 

tended. The traditional felitical-military history has become 
more comprehensive and more analytical and has been rein- 

social, economic, intellectual, 
saenafic and other aspects of the past, some of them truly 
remote from what used to be considered history. So far has 

Mcr horuontal exp^ion of the area of investigation. 

sail ample scope for penetration in depth 
‘^o^bt that the “newest history” 
extensive. I refer 
wgcntly needed deepening of our 

t'd exploitation of the concepts 

and findangs of modem psychology. And by this, may I add 
I do not refer to classical or academic ps/cholc^y which! ^ 
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far as I can detect, has little bearing on historical problems, 
but rather to psychoanalysis and its later developments and 
variations as included in the terms “dynamic” or “depth f»y- 
chology/' 

In the course of my reading over the years I have been much 
impressed by the prodigious impact of psychoanalytic doctrine 
on many, not to say most, fields of human study and expres¬ 
sion. Of Freud himself it has been said that “he has in large 
part created the intellectual climate of our time.” ^ “AlmcBt 
alone,” remarks a recent writer in the Times Literary Sup¬ 
plement y “he revealed the deepest sources of human endeavor 
and remorselessly pursued their implications for the indiiid- 
ual and society.” - Once the initial resistance to the recognition 
of unconscious, irrational forces in human nature was over¬ 
come, psychoanalysis quickly became a dominant infiiieece in 
psychiatry, in abnormal psychology, and in peisonaliiy study. 
Xhe field of medicine is feeling its impact not only in the 
area of psychosomatic illness, but in the understanding of the 
doctor-patient relationship. Our whole educational system and 
the methods of child-training have been modified in the light 
of its findings. For anthropology it has opened new and mdder 
vistas by prodding for the first time “a theory of raw human 
nature” and by suggesting an explanation of otherwhe incom¬ 
prehensible cultural traits and practices. It has done much 
also to revise established notions about reiigton and has given 
a great impetus to pastoral care and social irork. The prob¬ 
lems of mythology and sociology” have l^en iluminated by its 
insights, and more recently its influence has been stronp^ 
felt in penology, in political science, and even in economics, 
while in the arts almost every major figure of ihe past ^neia- 
tion has been in some measure affected by it,® 


1 “Freud and the Arts,” London Times Litemry SappltmeTit, 4,1^56* 
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Despite this general and often profound intellectual and 
artistic reorientation since Freud published his first epoch- 
making works sixty years ago, historians have, as a group, 
maintained an almost completely negative attitude toward the 
teachings of pychoanalysis. Their lack of response has been 
due, I should Aink, I«s to constitutional obscurantism than 
to the fact that historians, as disdples of Thucydides, have 
habitualy thought of themselves as psychologists in their own 
r%liL They have indulged freely in psychological interpreta- 
doii, and many no doubt have shared the fear that the human¬ 
istic appreciation of personality, as in poetry or drama, might 
be irretrievably lost through the application of a coldly pene¬ 
trating calculus,^ Many considered the whole psychoanalytic 
doctrine too biological and too deterministic, as well as too 
conjectural, and they were, furthermore, reluctant to recognize 
and deal irith unconscious motives and irrational forces. Psy¬ 
choanalysis, on the other hand, was still a young science and 
therefore lacked the prestige to make historians acquire a 
giiiit-coiiiplex about not being more fully initiated into its 
lapteries.® Almost without exception, then, they have stuck 
to the approach and methods of historidsm, restricting them- 
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selves to recorded fact and to strictly rational motivation*® So 
impervious was the profession as a whole to the new teaching 
that an inquiry into the influence of psychoanalpis on modem 
thought, written a few years ago, made no mention whatever 

of historyJ 

This is as remarkable as it is lamentable, for, on the very 
face of it, psychoanalysis -would seem to have much to con¬ 
tribute to the solution of historical problems. Many years of 
clinical work by hundreds of trained analysts have by now 
fortified and refined Freud’s original theory” of human diivo, 
the conflicts to which they give rise, and the methods by which 
they are repressed or diverted. Psychoanalysis has long since 
ceased being merely a therapy and has been generally recc^- 
nized as a theory basic to the study of the human personality. 
How can it be that the historian, who must as mudi or 
more concerned with human beings and their laolivaticm tliMi 
with impersonal forces and causation, has failed to make use 
of these findings? Viewed in the light of modern depth 
chology, the homespun, coiiiiiioii-se.iise |»ycbolc^£al intcrpie- 
tations of past historians, even some of the greatest, seem wil¬ 
fully inadequate, not to say naive.® Clearly the tin* h» 
for us to reckon with a doctrine that staiko clc« to ti*! 
heart of our o^wn discipline.® 

Since psychoanalysis is concerned primarily with ^ the em- 
tional life of the individual, its mmt immoilate applicaticm b 
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in ihe field of bi<^[rapliy. Freud himself here showed the way, 
first in his rasay on Leonardo da Vinci (1910) and later in his 
analytical study of Dcstoevsky (1928). He was initially im- 
|w®ed by the similanty between some of the material pro- 
d»M«I by a patient in analysis and the only recorded childhood 
recollttsimi the Itahan artist. With this fragmentary memory 
as a stating point, Freud studied the writings and artistic 
productions of Leonardo and demonstrated how much light 
could be shed on his creative and scientific life through the 
arethods of analysis. No doubt he erred with respect to certain 
points of art history. Quite possibly some of his deductions 
were unnece^arfry involved or farfetched. Nonetheless, recent 
cntus have testified that he was able, “thanks to his theory 
and me&od. and perhaps even mtu-e to his deep sympathy for 
tragic and the problematic in Leonardo, to pose altogether 
new aui. important qoations about his personality, questions 
w' ^lapected by earlier writers and to which no 

miwsT than Freud’s has yet been given.” w 
sinking novelty and the startling conclusions of Freud's 
^ precipitating the 

pseudo-psychoanalytic bio- 
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While recognized scholars in related ields, notably in poll- 
ical science, have begun to apply psychoanalytic principles to 
the study of personality tyf^ and their social role, historians 
have for the mcBt part approv^ed of the iron curtain between 
their own profession and that of the dynamic psychologists- 
It is, indeed, still professionally dangerous to admit any ad¬ 
diction to such unorthodox doctrine.^- Even thme w^ho are in 
general intrigued by the |K)tentialities of pychoanalysis are 
inclined to argue against its application to historical problems. 
They point out that evidence on the crucial early years of an 
individual's life is rarely available and that, unlike the prac¬ 
ticing analyst, the historian cannot turn to his subject and 
help him revive memories of specific events and relationships. 
To this it may be answered that the historian, on vrhatever 
basis he is operating, is always suffering from lack of data. 
Actually there is often considerable informatioii al»at the 
family background of prominent historical peisonaliti^ and- 
the sum total of evidence about their careers is in some cases 
enormous. Furthermore, the experiences of earliest diildhcxxl 
are no longer rated as im|M>rtant for later development as was 
once the case, and the historian, if he cannot deal with his 
subject as man to man, at least has the advantage of surveying 
his whole career and being able to obrer^’e the fnnctloiiiiig of 
significant forces^® In any event we historians must, if we are 
to retain our self-nK^pect, believe that we can do better with 
the available evidence than the untrained popular Mc^ra|ffier 
to whom we have so largely abandoned the field. 

The historian 'is, of couise, 1 ^ interested in the indiridual 
as such than in the impact of certain indiriduals upon the 
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sodet}* of tlieir time and, beyond that, in the behavior of men 
as members of the group, society, or culture. This leads us 
into the domain of soda! or collective psychology, a subject 
on 'urMch much has been written during the past twenty-five 
years, opedaly in this country, but in which progress con¬ 
tinues to slight l^cause of the difficulty of distinguishing 
satisfactorily between large groups and small groups, between 
oiganized and unorganized a^egations, between such vague 
colectidiio as the crowd, the mob, and the mass.^^ Much 
certainly remains to he done in this area, especially in the 
elaboration of a theory to bridge the gap between individual 
and collective psychology. 

Freud himself became convinced, at an early date, that his 
theories ni^ht have a certain applicability to historical and 
cultural problems He accepted the conclusions of Gustave 
Le Son’s well-known study of the psychology of crowds (1895) 
and recc^niied that a group may develop **2. sort of collective 
iBind.’’ As the years went by, his chnical work led him to 
the conclusion that there were dc^e parallels between the de¬ 
velopment of the indiddual and of the race. Thus, the indi- 
laduals unconsdous mind -was, in a sense, the repository of 
the past pi^rienctt of his sodety, if not of mankindA^ In his 
mmt daring and provomtive works. Totem and Taboo (1915) 
and Ms last kwk, and Monotheism (19^9), Freud tried 

to delete the effect of group experience on the formation 
01 a collective group mind. 

AntJMpoI^a, like historians, will probably continue to 
rejen Freud’s hutorical \entures as too extravagantly specu- 

but the faa remains that anthropological and socio- 
.<^cai ^arche suggest eser more definitely that certain 
fcves and impulses, as identified by Freud, appear in 

from vars-ing methods of dealing with these drives.^ 
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Furthermore, social psychologists are increasingly aware of the 
similarity in the operation of irrational forces in the indiYidual 
and in society.^® Everett B. Martin, an early but unusually 
discerning student of the subject, noted in 1920 that the 
crowd, like our dream life, provides an outlet for repr^ed 
emotions: '‘It is as if all at once an unspoken agreement were 
entered into whereby each member might let himself on 
condition that he approved the same thing in all the rttt.” 
A crowd, according to Martin, “is a device for indulging our¬ 
selves in a kind of temporary insanity by all going crazy to¬ 
gether.” ^ Similarly, Freud's erstwhile disciple, C. G. Jung, 
has characterized recent political mass movements as “psycMc 
epidemics, i.e., mass f^ychc^s,” and others have noted that the 
fears and rages of mass movements are clearly the residue of 
childish emotions.^^ 

All this, as aforesaid, still requires further exploration. It 
does seem, however, that we shall have to leam to re-ckon 
with the concept of “collective mentality,” even on the un¬ 
conscious level, and that the traitS'. of that mentality—^normally 
submeiged and operative only in association with others or in 
specific settings—can best be studied as a part of, or extension 
of, individual psycholc^. That is to say that prcgress in sodal 
psychology probably depends on ever more highly refined 
analysis of the individual—^his basic motivations, his attitudes, 
beliefs, hopes, fears, and aspirations.®^ 

Perhaps I may digress at this point to remind you of Georgo 
Lefebvre's long-standing interiKt and conara with the chm'- 
acter and role of mobs and crowds in the French Revolution, 
and especially of his impressive study of the mass h’l'steria of 
1789 known as “The Great Fear.” Although Lefebire thought 
Le Bon superficial and confused, he was convinced by his 
own researches that there was such a thing as a “collective 
mentality.” Indeed, he considered it the true causal link te- 
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tween tlie origins and the effects of major crises.^^ Without 
specific reference to psychoanalytic concepts, Lefebvre arrived 
at conclusions altc^ether consonant with those of modern psy- 
cholc^^ His truly impressive studies in a sense prefaced the 
more recent analyses of totalitarian movements which, in my 
tttimation, have so dearly demonstrated the vast possibilities 
that have been opened to social scientists by the findings of 
dynamic psycholog}^.-^ 

As Mstoiiaiis we must be particularly concerned with the 
problem whether major changes in the psychology of a society 
or culture can traced, even in part, to some severe trauma 
suffered in common, that is, with the question whether whole 
coinmuiiities, like individuals, can be profoundly affected by 
some shattering experience. If it is indeed true that every 
soaety or oilture has a ‘'unique psychological fabric,deriving 
at least in part from past common experiences and attitudes, 
it memm reasonable to sup|K>se that any great crisis, such as 
famiiie, pestilence, natural disaster, or war, should leave its 
mark on the group, the intensity and duration of the impact 
dei^nding, of course, on the nature and magnitude of the 
oisis. I hasten to say in advance that I do not, of course, 
Imagiiie the fBvcholc^cal impact of such crises to be uniform 
for all members of the population, for if modem psychology 
demonstrated anything it is the prop<Bition that in any 
gii?eii situation individuals ■will react in widely diverse ways, 
de|»iidiiig on their constitution, their family background, their 
early ex|xrieiices, and other factors. But these varying re- 
spjiises are apt to reflected chiefly in the immediate effects 
of the catastrophe. Over the long term, .(which is of greater 
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interest to the historian) it seems likely that the group would 
react in a manner most nearly corresponding to the underlying 
requirements of the majority of its members, in other words, 
that despite great variations as between individuals there would 
be a dominant attitudinal pattern. 

I admit that all this is hypothetical and that we are here 
moving into unexplored territory, but allow me to examine 
a specific problem w’hich, though remote from the area of my 
special competence, is nevertheless one to "which I have de¬ 
voted much study and thought. Perha|B I may begiii by re¬ 
calling Freud’s obserration that contemporar}’ man, Ifring in 
a scientifiic age in which epidemic disease is understcxxi and 
to a large extent controlled, is apt to Ime appreciation of the 
enormous, uncomprehended losses of life in past generaticms, 
to say nothing of the prolonged and wdd«preai emotional 
strain occasioned by such disasters.^® Some exception must te 
made here for historians of the ancient world if ho, since the 
days of Niebuhr, have concerned themselves with the pcmible 
effects of widespread disease and high mortality on the fete 
of the Mediterranean civilizations. Some have made a strong 
case for the proposition that malaria, which seems to have 
first appeared in Greece and Italy in the fourth or fifth cen¬ 
turies B.C., soon became endemic and led on the one hand to 
serious debilitation, sloth, and unwillingness to urork, and on 
the other to excitability, brutality, and general degradation. 
Recent researches suggest that malaria may have l»eii one of 
the main causes of the collapre of the Etruscan dviiizalioa and 
may have accounted, at least in part, for the change in Gi^k 
character after the fourth century, esf^daHy for the growmg 
lack of initiative, the prevalent cowrardice, and the increasing 
trend toward cruelty. With reference to the fete of the Roman 
Empire, Professor Arthur Boak has recently rttxainiiied the 
striking loss of population in the third and fomtli ccntmio 
A.D. and has attributed it laigely to the great epidemia^of 
A.D. 165-180 and 250-280, thus reaffirming the dew of Nie¬ 
buhr and others that the Empire never really recovered from 
these tragic "visitations.-® 
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ITie literature on these and subsequent epidemics is, how- 
e¥er, devoied largely to their medical and sanitational aspects, 
or at incKt to their economic and social effects. My primary 
Interest, as I have said, is with the possible long-range psy¬ 
chological ref^rcussions. To study these I think we may well 
pass over the great plague of Athens in 450 b.c., so vividly 
reported by Thucydides, and the so-called plague of Justinian 
of the sixth century a.d., not because they were unimportant 
but idealise there is much more voluminous and instructive 
infonnatioii about the Black Death of 1348-1349 and the en¬ 
suing irericxl of devastating disease. 

II «tein Euro|^ seems to have been relatively free from 
major epidemics in the period from the sixth to the fourteenth 
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growtii of toras, with their congestion and lack of sanitation, 
had much to do tvith the spread and establishment of the 
greatjnortal diseases like plague, typhus, syphilis, and influ¬ 
enza.- At any rate, the Black Death was worse rhan anything- 
experienced prior to that time and was. in aU probability, the 
greatKt single disaster that has ever befaUen European man- 
kinn In m«t localities a third or even a half of the population 
mm .ost the space of a few months, and it is important 
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wrote in the American Historical Review of the blight of 
pestilence on early modem ciYilization, pointed out that the 
period of greatest affliction was that of the Renai^ance* and 
especially the years from about 1480 until 1540, during which 
period frequent severe outbreaks of bubonic plague were rein¬ 
forced by attacks of typhus fever and by the onset of the great 
epidemic of syphilis, to say nothing of the English Svreat (prob¬ 
ably inluenza) which repeatedly devastated England before 
invading the Continent in 1529, The bubonic plague b^an 
to die out in Western Eurojf^ only in the late seventeenth ren- 
tury, to disappear almost completely after the violent outbreak 
at Marseilles in 1720* But the Balkans and Middle East con¬ 
tinued to suffer from it until wel into the nineteenth century 
and the pandemic that broke out in India in the i8^*s was 
evidently compmable to the Black Death in terms of mortality 
and duration.^ 

The extensive records of the* Black Death have been long 
and carefully studied, not only with reference to their medial 
aspects, but also in connection with the economic and sodal 
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ff.), and it may -well be that the glowing severity of the Earopcan climate, 
be^nning with the late sixteenth century, may hme rediiad the ^i«5ac- 
tion rate of the rat flea ■which is the carrier of the plague bad^lus. 
Gnstaf Utteistrom, “Climate Fluctuations and Population Problems in Earlv 
Mexiem History,” Scandinavian Ecmt, Hkt, Rm,, III |i§55l» 3 ” 47 * 
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effects ol so sudden and substantial a loss o£ population. 
Tbe Englisb population is ^itimated to have fallen from 
3,700,000 in 1348 to 2,100,000 in 1400, the mortality rates 
of the period 1348-1375 far exceeding those of modem India. 
WTiile the figures for continental countries are less complete, 
the available data suggests that the losses were comparable.^ 
Cities and towns suffered particularly, but in some areas as 
many as 40 f^r cent of the villages and hamlets were aban¬ 
doned, the survivois Joining with those of other settlements 
or moving to the depopulated towns where opportunity beck¬ 
oned.®^ Although a generation ago there was a tendency, espe¬ 
cially among English historians, to minimize the sodal effects 
of the Black Death, more recent writers like G. G. Coulton, 
for example, acknowledge that the great epidemic, if it did not 
evoke entirely nem’ forces^ did vastly accelerate those already 
operativeA^ The economic progress of Europe, which had been 

Julios Ifelcxii, ‘‘Bevdlkerang^esdilciite Europas im Mittelalter,” Zeits. 
f. Sonalmmenschmftj, IH (1900), 405-23; Rus^O, British Medieval Fopulation^ 
pp. 2% ff., 375, and “Medieval Popiiladoii/* Social Forces^ XV (i§37), 503—11; 
Renoiiard, “Cons^uences . , , de la p^le noire'*; Maxim Kowalewsky, Die 
okonomische Entwicklung Euro^xis (Berlin, 1911), V, 277®., 321 ff., 362 ff., 
400 ff. 

SI On tbe desertioii of villages and tbe depopulation of tbe countryside 
see Frauds A. Gasqeet, The Great Pestilence (London, 1893), pp. 28 ff, 54, 
68, and diaps. ek, x, fmssim; Creighton, History of Epidemics, I, 122, 177, 
191; Maurice BenKford, The Lost Villages of England (London, 1954) who, 
however, attiibutes tbe abandoimient of villages to increasing enclosures 
for grazing, at least in tbe first instance. By far the best treatments are tbme 
of Friedrich Lutge, Deutsche SoziaLund Wirischaftsgeschickte (Berlin, 1952), 
pp. 144 ff., and Wilhelm Atel, Die Wmstungen des ausgehenden Mittelalters 
{2d^ed. Stutt^, 1955). 

S 2 So far as Germany is mneemed the reaction to exaggerated claims was 
fct expmxd by Robert Hoeiuger, Der Schwarz Tod in Deutschland (Ber¬ 
lin, 1882), pp. 77 ff. In England the reversal of opinion was brought about 
largely through the researdies of A. Elizabeth Levett, “The Black Death on 
the Estates of the See of Winch^ter,'* Oxford Stud, in Social and Legal 
HisL,y £1916), 1-120, and was strongly reflected in such writings as Helen 
Robbins, ^ A Com|M.risoii of the Effects of the Black Death on the Economic 
Organization of France and England,” Jour. Poiit. Eton., XXXVI (1928), 
447-79. Tor the ixst-informed recent evaluations, see Coulton, The Black 
Death (London, 1929), chap, v; also the very judidous review by Eileen E. 
Power, “The Effects of the Black Death on Rural Organization in England," 
Hisiory, S., Ill (1918), 109-16; the basic study for Spain by Charles 
\ erhndeo, “La grande peste en Espagne: Contribution a r^ude de ses con¬ 
sequences econoHiiqao ei sodales,” Rev. beige de pkiloL et d^hist., XVII 
101-46; and the admirable summarises by Renouard, cited above. 
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phenomenal in the thirteenth century, came to a halt and 
was soon followed by a prolonged depression lasting iintii the 
mid-fifteenth century and in a sense e¥en into the seven¬ 
teenth.®^ 

I make only the most fieeting referen'Ce to th^e questions, 
because my chief concern, as I have said, is m 'detennine, if 
possible, what the lo^ng-term psychological effects of this age 
of disease may have been. The immediate horrors of great 
epidemics have been vividly d«cribed by eminent writers from 
ThU'Cydides to Albert Camus and have l«en pictured on can¬ 
vas by famous artists like Raphael and Delacroix.®^ At news 
of the approach of the disease a haunting terror seiz» the 
populadon, in the Middle Ages leading on the one hand to 
great uf^uiges of repentance in the form of fla^Hant pro¬ 
cessions and on the other to a mad search for scap^oats, eventu¬ 
ating in large-scale pogroms of the Jew3.®® The mmt striking 

So emlneiit ae authority as Wilhelm Abel, ‘“IVachstoiiiwiiwaiiiiiii^n 
mitteleuropai^iier Volher seit dem Miitelalter,” Jakrb, ^atiofMidktmomie 
u. Statistik, CXLII (1935)* 670-92. holds ttat p«tileii«. femiM, and war 
were not enough to account for the enormous decline in popaladou and that 
psycholc^cal foroes, as yet unanalyjKd. led to a leliictaiice to raairy and 
raise a family. E. J. Hotibawm, ‘‘The CSeneial Crms of the EarofMan Econ¬ 
omy in the 17th Century/’ Past and Present {i§ 54 )» 5 » S 3~53 

44—65, not^ that the economic crisis. wHch had been in picxsss since al»at 
1500, came to an end at just about the time the plague dicd^ouL On the 
gen^eral economic depremon see e^seaally M- PcKtan, **ReFmcms in Eco¬ 
nomic History: The Fifteenth Coitury/* Econ, Hisf. Reu., IX lio-Sy; 

John Saltmarrii, ‘‘Plague and Economic Ifcclme in England in the Later 
Middle Ages,” Cambridge Hist, Jour,, VII (1941), 23 - 4 *» Edoiiaid Penoy, 
“Les cri«s du xw* Si€de/’ Anrmies, IV (1949)-* 167-fe. who the &ct 

that the Black Death created a dcfiM^rapIiic ciisi^s, sa|«impc3«d csn a 
food crias (1315-1320) and a financial crias (i3S5“*S45)^ Rcil*rt ^S. Lopo. 
"The Trade of Medieval Europe: The South,” Cambridge Ecoamsic HMs^ 
of Europe, II (Camhrid^, 1952), pp. 33® ff- ^tan, ‘T'te Trade of Medi^ 
val Europe: The North,” ibid., pp. 191 ff.; and Lopci’s rci’^ rf M. MoBat s 
Le Commerce maritime normand a M pn du iwoyeis age, in S^ruIwM^ 

XXXII (1957), 3». . . ^ . 

34 Cf. the realistic account in Camus, Em Peste (Wsm, 1947)’ with ti» 
contemporary-acxount of the yellow fo’cr rpidanic in PMIadcIphia in 179s 
in Howard W. Ha^rf, Demb, Drugs and DiKton (New York, p. as 5 - 

Recent, as yet unpuhliAed, studies of mcxieiii epidemics by Pro<fc»Jrs 
Biffiory and A. Pepitone off the Onivernty Peiinsyimfila, iMr oat tfce 
features rf earlier descriptions. Some striking plague paintiep are 
reproduced in Raymond Craw-furd, PMgme and Festilenre in Literature end 
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feature of such \isitations has always been the precipitate 
light from the dues, in which not only the wealthier classes 
blit also town officials, professors and teachers, clergy, and even 
physicians took part.®® The majority of the population, taking 
the disaster as an expression of God's wrath, devoted itself to 
ixnitential exercises, to merciful occupations, and to such good 
works as the repair of churches and the founding of religious 
hoaso. On the other hand, the horror and confusion in many 
places brought general demoralization and sodal breakdown. 
Crimiiial elements were quick to take over, looting the deserted 
houses and even murdering the sick in order to rob them of 
their jewels, lifany, despairing of the gcKxiness and mercy of 
G^, gave themselves over to riotous living, resolved, as Thucy¬ 
dides says, ‘“lo get out of life the pleasures which co^uld be had 
sf^edily and mhich would satisfy their lusts, regarding their 
tMxhes and their i%’ealili alike as transitory.*' Drunkenness and 
sexual immorality were the order of the day. ‘Tn one house," 
reported an observer of the London plague of 1665, ‘‘you 
might ^hear them roaring under the pangs of death, in the 
whoring and telcfaing out blasphemi^ against 


cpmeac in 134^-1349. S^ the imsk: acooiiii& by Karl Lecbner, “Bie g^me 
dea Jaliies 1349," Hktorixhes JahrbMch^ V {1884), 437-62; of 
Heme P&iiiimaAmlii, “Bie Gdsler d« Jahres 1349 in Beiitschland nnd 

MrfodiVn der Gemier des Jmkres 1340, 
P^iil Rimgc Leipzig, igoo), pp. ^89-218; Ji^pb Mddabe, The History of 

Norman ^Coim, The Pumuit 
4 >'lmndon 19571, ebap. See farther Hedcer, Epidemics 

* f”" PP- 3 ® ff » Hocni^r, Der Schwarz Tod; Jobanoes NoM, 
wifr v '°! 1926): A. L. MayccK±. "A Note on the Black 

XCra (. 9 . 5 ); 45 ft^. As late as 1884 m 

> 05 * . 3-,J^ who anahles T VII 

XX\III :ti54', 408-35. ^ ^ ° Politics, BuU. Hist. Medicine, 

ihe“ aLT;;::l3SicT.T-8”:L^I“"^ 

unpubUsh;! MS by Jat^ ^ 

dJr.. ,'^4^. London in 1665 (Loa- 
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The ¥ivid description of the Black Beath in Florence, in 
the introduction to Boccaccio's Decameron^ is so familiar that 
forther details about the immediate consequences may be dis¬ 
pensed with. Unfortunately neither the sources nor later his¬ 
torians tell us much of the long-range effects excepting that 
in the late nineteenth century a school of British imters traced 
to the Black Death fundamental changes in the agrarian sys¬ 
tem and indeed in the entire social order; the English prelate- 
historian, Francis Cardinal Gasquet, maintained that the Blaci 
death, with its admittedly high mortality' among the deig}', 
served to disrupt the whole religious establishment and thereby 
set the scene for the Protestant RefO'Cmation. Though this 
thesis is undoubtedly exaggerated, it does seem likely that the 
loss of clergy, especially in the higher ranks, the consequent 
growth of pluralities, the inevitable appointment of some 
who proved to be “clerical scamps” (Jesopp), and the vast 
enrichment of the Church through the legaci« of the pious, 
all taken together played a significant role in the religious 
developinent of the later Middle Ages.®® 

But again, these are essentially institutional problems which 


notes of ttie great pliysidaii, Ambroise Pare. Ds Is pesie in Oetszra ram- 
pie tes (Paris, 1841), in, 350-464; Mellett, op. of., p. 118. on tie London 
plagoe of 1603; F. P. Wilson, Tke Plague in SMkespmre^s Lonicn -Oxfeid, 
1C127), cbap. V on the London plague of 1625. Mach evidence is adduced in 
B. S. Gowen, “Some Psychological Aspects of Pesrilence and Other Epi¬ 
demics,** I'Winchester, Tenn., ipcyj; enlarged reprint from the jiwer. Jcur. 
Psychology, XYUl [Jan., 1907] '1-60^; Karl Lechner. Bm gmsse Sie^btn ih 
Deutschland ilimsbnic±, 1^884), pp. 93 S.; and the hmU of Creighton. 
Kowalewskv, Hecker, Nohl, Gasqeet. and Coiilion, all cited al»ve. 

38 On the Mgh mortality of the cletgi' in England xe esjMiallv 
British Mediezvi Population, pp. 222 ff., 367. On the general problein 
Gasquet, Great Pestilence, pp. xvi-xvii, 203 t.; Anisim The 

Coming of the Friars and Other Hisioncal Essays ;<New loA, pp 

245 If.: Coulton, Tke Black Death, p. 48, and {articiilarlv Ms dupter ca 
the Blac± Death in Medieval Panorama (New York, iQ38’r, floeaiger. 
Schwarz Tod, pp. 126 ff.; Anna M, Campbell, The^Bkck Dfaih ar.i 
of Learning (New Y^ork, 1931Y 136 ff-; A. Hamilton Thomp^n, The 
Registera of John Gvnewel!,'Bishop of Lincoln, for the Yea» 
and ‘"The Pestilences*of the 14* Century in the Diocese of YcA,” 

Jour., LX\T:II (1911), 301-60, LXXI ^1914^ 9:-i54- According to ?eicr G. 
Mode, Tke Influence of the Black Beaik on the English Mcmastenes Lfe> 
cago, 1Q16), Cham, ii, vi, the heads of at least 120 monasierles hid died and 
some of those who succeeded proved to be veritable gangsters. % et 
lays great stress on the enrichment of the Chiiicli in Spam thrcisgM cora- 
tioos and Isaacs. 
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may refleci but do not explain the underlying psychological 
forces. That unusual forces of this kind were operative in the 
later Middle Ages seems highly probable. Indeed, a number of 
eminent historians have in recent years expatiated on the 
special character of this peiiod.^^ I will not attempt even to 
summarize the various interpretations of the temper of that 
age which have been advanced on one side or the other. None 
of the co^mmentators, so^ far as I can see, have traced or deter¬ 
mined the co=nnection between the great and constantly recur¬ 
ring epidemics and the state of mind of much of Europe at 
that time. Yet this relationship would seem to leap to the eye. 
The age was marked, as all admit, by a mood of misery, de¬ 
pression, and anxiety, and by a general sense of impending 
dcM>m.^ Numerous wiiteis in widely varying fields have com¬ 
mented on the morbid preoccupation with death, the macabre 
intei«t In tomts, the gruesome predilection for the human 
Among painters the favorite themes were Christ's 
the terrors of the Last Judgment, and the tortures of 


_ -jonan ttHnmga's The Wamng of the Middle Ages (London, 1927) was, 
m a «ise, the mumei^ to Jakob Bnnkbardt^s The Cwilimtion of the 
^ emmame in Italy (London, 1878)* Of the more recent b<K>ks the follow¬ 
up ittm to me fartioilaily agnificant: Rudolf Stadelmann, Vom Geist des 
smgekm^ MiUelmli^s pale. 1929); WiU-Erich Peuckert, Die grosse 
mende, afmkafyptkche Saemium und Luther pambum, 1048); Her¬ 
mann “Bas Wesm des Spatmittelalteis/’ Der Mensch in Seiner 

Gegm^mri lO&tiiigeai, *^4- 

^ «IIm 2 iaga, op, ciL, dap. i; Stadelmann, op, ciL, pp. 7, 1%; Peuckert, op, 
Andreas, Deutschland vor der Reformation (5th ed., 
^ Benesch, The Art of the Renaissance in North- 

P- *“• ^ »-enouaid (works 

W *348 ” Annals, TV 

haw sugpsted the psychological and religious lepeicus- 

iSLTLrssfHSr rr- 

ujosroo 8 r ff Epidemien (Frankfurt. 

S t Psychology (New 

« Scl Millenium, ^ 73. 

Correlated Aspects 

Hakinga, of the (felm, 1927), passtm. See also 

pp. *15 ff- ald in f™,-? If; g^e Wende, 

Mis^rde Paris, ,S, ^ Perdrizet, La Vierge de 

Vasari: "No thought k ix)rn ^iii m. occasion wrote to 

if quoted in Piero Misciatelli Saronaro^ rF°'engiaTed upon 
1929’. p. tos). “oaieui, ifluonaroia [English tians., Cambridge, 
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Hell, all depicted with ruthless realism and with an almost 
loving devotion to each repulsive detail/^ Altc^ther charac¬ 
teristic was the immense popularity of the Dance of Death 
woodcuts and murals, with appropriate verses, which appeared 
soon after the Black I>eath and which, it m agreed, expressed 
the sense of the immediacy of death and the dread of dying 
unshriven. Throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
these pitilessly naturalistic pictm^ ensur«i man’s constant 
realization of his imminent fate.^® 

The origins of the Danre of Death theme have hem gen¬ 
erally traced to the Black Death and subsequent epidemics, 
culminating in the terror brought on by the outbreak of 
syphilis at the end o£ the fifteenth century. Is it unreasonable, 
then, to suppose that many of the other phenoineiia I have 
mentioned might be explained, at least in part, in, the saiM 
way? We all recognize the late Middle as a period of |K>p- 
ular religious excitement or overexcitemeiit, of pilgrima^s and 
penitential processions, of mass preaching, of veseiaticxi 
relics and adoration of saints, of lay piety and popMar mjsti- 
cism.^"* It was apparently also a i^ri^CMi. of umisuai nmaorality" 


42 See Male, pp. 477 ff.; Millaid Meiss, Pmmtimg in Fimenre ani Sims 
after the Black Death (Pxiii<»toa, 1951)1 dap. n; Crawfimi,, ..» 

in Literature and Art, diap. ¥ni- On tiic German painters see Jwepli Inrs, 
Die Reformation in DemtscMmnd (3rd ed., Freiburg. Bcaes^. 

Art of the Renaissance,, pp. 10 ff.; Aitfiur BuiMian 3 ,^ 3 fali*sas 
/Cainl}ridge, ip3<6), PP- 7*4 Gillo noifles, M-osch iVcrcEa* iSaS#* 

4 SOii tbe artistic sMe ^ Crawfurd, dap. ¥Ih; Mile, pp. 3% 

Sachs. The Commonweaiih of Art (Mew York, i§ 46 ^, PP- ^ Sec 
Andreas, Deutschland wr der ReformatmB, pp. 2.; Sadelmanii. 1 ^ 
Geist des ausgehenden Mittelaiters, pp. 18 S.; and die spedaliad aii&es 
of Gert Buchheit, Der ToienMnz (Berlin, Henri &cgemcicT. ^ 

Dance of Death in Folksong (Chicago, !§»); ^ Sammler Orr 

Toientanz (Mumch. 1948); and the partioilariy agmicant histor.cal ara.wss 
of Hellmut Rosmfeld, T^r miiUeMiteTlicke TotenMnz (Mtnstcr, pp- 

Subject is too large to penoit of even . caisory anabsis, but ^ 
Stadelmann, ihap. m; Lortt. 1 . ggft.; Andreas, chap, nr and pp 
Heimpel. noted abow. See also Evehn Underhill 

don, mso), esp. 453 S.; and "Medieval Mystiaan,” Cav^bndgt .Mri.r.v.. Hh 
tory aIi YorU. 193^). chap, xxvi; Mattel Smith. 

Mysticism in the Near and Middle Ecst iLondon, igsf - PP- 
a™ as rSSo the eminent orientalist Alfred von Kremer sngpirf he 

f with the creai plagae epidemscs in the f 

^t SeSren^S Orientes nach arahische. 

^eileS^- ^tzunXnchte^ML-kist. CW der ^is. -I^d. 
schaften, men, XCVI <1880), 69-156. 
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and stiockingly loose living, which we must take as the con- 
tiniiation of the “devil-may-care” attitude of one part of the 
population. Tliis the psychologists explain as the repression 
of unhearable feeling by accentuating the value of a dia¬ 
metrically oppc»ed set of feelings and then behaving as though 
the latter were the real feelings.^® But the most striking feature 
of the age was an exceptionally strong sense of guilt and a 
truly dreadful fear of retribution, seeking expression in a 
passionate longing for effective intercession and in a craving 
for direct, personal experience of the Deity, as well as in a 
corresfxinding dissatisfaction with the Church and with the 
mechanization of the means of salvation- as reflected, for ex¬ 
ample, in the traffic in indul^ncesd® 

These attitudes, along with the great interest in astrology, 
the increased resort to magic, and the startling spread of witch¬ 
craft and Satanism in the fifteenth century were, according to 
the precepts of modem psycholog}^ normal reactions to the 
sufferings to which mankind in that period was subjected.^'^ It 


James W. Tiiompson, “Tfie Afteimath of the Black Death and the After¬ 
math of &e Great War,” Amen Jour. SodoL, XXVI (1920-1921), 565-72, on 
the contiiiiiing degeneratioa. 

^ 46 lVaIlace K. Feignsoa. *‘The Church in a Changing World: A Contribu¬ 
tion to the Interpietation of the Renaissance,” Amer. Hist. Rev., LIX (1953). 
1— 18, review by Kun F. Reinhardt of Friedrich IV. Oedinger, ttber die 

BiMung der Geistlkkem im s^ten Mittelalter (Leiden, 1953), in Speculum, 
Lortz, I, Andreas, pp. 152-153, 169 ff.; and the 

doquent pages on the Church in the mid-fourteenth century in Henri 
BaiueI-Ro|», €&&edr&l and Crusade: Studies of the Medieval Church, 
.London, 1957). pp. 593 ff. Xorman Cohn, The Pursuit of the 
is devoted entirely to a study of the "revolutionary chiliastic 
mov^mcnis ’ in Europe from the Cniades onward. 

«On the trininph of astrology see Lvnn Thorndike, A History of Mamc 
rmd^ptrrmenial SnVnce, VC /New York, 1934). Sufi.; H. A. StiaiL, 
F 9 rAo.og 7 e mtrolo^che Symbolik (Zurich. 1953): Mark Graubard, 

Astrology and Akkemy New York 1953), chaps, iv, v. On the reemergence 
of p^n sapeistinons, the practice of magic, and the beUef in witches as a 
T-K*I det o^ to worship of the devil and the perpetration of evil see 

iLIf PP- “gff-: Andreas, pp. aSflf., 

'xt-.Ti 7/ Hansen. Zaubem-esen, Inquisition und Hexenprozess im 

'Z wfJZ, ‘ PP- SsSffi.: Maigaret A. .Murray, The Witch-Cult 

Ksify^' ‘ Oxford, 1921), esp. pp. tiff.; Harmanns Obendiek, 

^tamsmus und Damome in Geschiehte und Gegemvart (Beriin loaSV 

IZ 7 ■ ’"'t- Op- It may be notS for’ 

f ^°tth, that in the fifteenth century- witches were' accused of in- 
hibitmg human ferrilfo: posnbly a refiection^of popular 4 e 
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must be remembered that the Middle Ages, ignoring the teach¬ 
ings o£ the Greek physicians and relying entirely upon Scripture 
and the writings of the Church fathers, considered disease the 
scourge of God upon a sinful people.^® All men, as individuals, 
carry within theiiisel¥es a burden of unconscious guilt and a 
fear of retribution which apparently go back to the curbing and 
repression of sexual and aggressive cMves in childhood and the 
emergence of death wishes directed against the parents. This 
sense of sin, which is fundamental to all religion, is natmaly 
enhanced by the impact of vast unaccountable and uncon¬ 
trollable forces threatening the existence of each and every 
one.^® Whether or not there is also a primordial racial sense of 
guilt, as Freud argued in his Totem and Taboo ^ 

fectly clear that dkaster and death threatening the entire com¬ 
munity will bring on a mass emotional disturbance, based on a 
feeling of helpless exposure, disorientation, and cMBmon gialt.* 


rapidly diminishing popnlaiiciii. It is alsO' inteioting to ol«ri.’e tiat witcli 
trials died out in Europe concunently witii the diap|»arance of the piagM 

in the eighteenth century. 

48 God might, of oou,rse, act thioiigh natural phenomciia mch as aHaeis, 
floods, droughts, or miasiia. For a good diKsisaoii of this pcxnt G- G. 
Coulton, Five Centuries of H fCamhiid^, P* 

Conquest of Plague, tiap. n; Kenneth Waller, The Stmy of Medidne J'Sew 
York, 1955), pp. 71 ff.; and esp. Paul H. Ktxiier, "The Mm Gcsd in 
Elimbethan Medidne/’ Jour, HisL Ideas, XI i 10501 This oplaiation 
was generally accepted thiougli the irarly modern period and 'OJidMlitedly 
presented a great obstade to the devdopineiit of mesiical and satutatitmal 
measures. See Mullett, .Bubonic Plague and Engiand, pp. 74 ” Kecent 
studies on modem diasteis indicate that it is still widely heM,^ de^ite the 
discoveries of Pasteur and his 'aic*33»is. See Martha Wolfenstan, Mmsier: 
A Psyckoiogical Study (Glencoe, HI., i§57):» pp- iffff- 

The craaal pi€3l>ieia oi guilt feelings has not been much studied exc^t 
by Freud and his saicces^rs- See Freud, “Thou^ts fear the Times on War 
and Heath/* (1915) and the sucdiict discussioii in jesnes, Is Psymsr 

anmlysisf pp. 101 ff., 114. For the mntiiiiiaiice of tMs feeling in loodera rimes 
see Wolfenstein, IMsmter, p. 71. C^ntril. The Immion from Msrs (FifMXloii, 
1940), pp. 161 k, qiiot« one man as saying: "The biiMiicasi had as *11 
worried, but I knew it would at least scare ten wars* life out of my motheT- 


in-law.’* 

50 A later explanarion of the sense of mmmniml guilt, as it^app«is 
the Jews, was advanced by Freud in his Moses and Mmotkmm ,1959^ S&ll 
another, quite diferent and quite pciaiaaw, aTfUHirnt is piesmteo 
Theodor R^k Myth and Guilt: The Crime arid Puniskmeni of Ms^kmd 

(New York, 1957), esp. pp. 34 «- Oska^ Ptoer. ms ChHstmtu^ 

die Angst (Zurich, 1944) has examined the relation <rf anxtew to pilt feel¬ 
ings a^ the magniheation of communal anxieties in ^ fere of di^er. 
fT concrete studto of medieval mass hysteria see Ix,uis F. Calmed. I>e Is 
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Fiiitiieniiorej it seems altc^tlier plausible to suppose that chil¬ 
dren, having experienced the terror of their parents and the 
panic of the community, will react to succeeding crises in a sim¬ 
ilar but even more intense manner. In other words, the anxiety 
and fear are transmitted from one ^neration to another, con¬ 
stantly a^ravated. 

Now it has long been reccgnized by |Mychologists that man, 
when cnislied by unfathomable powers, tends to regress to in¬ 
fantile concepts and that, like his prede^t^sor in primitive times, 
he has recoins to magic in his efforts to ward off evil and ap¬ 
pease the angry deity It is generally agreed that magic and re¬ 
ligion are dcsely related, both deriving from fear of unknown 
forces- and esj^daHy of death, and both reflecting an effort to 
ensure the preseivation of the individual and the community 
from disease and other afficdons.® Death-dealing epidemics like 
thcK€ of the late Middle Ag^ were bound to produce a religious 
revival, the more so as the established Church was proving itself 
ever las able to satisfy the yeam,ing for more effective inter- 
cesicm and for a more f^rsoe-al reladonship to God.^ Wyclif, 


|rfie Ram Fiil^-Miler, Leaders^, Dreamers and Rebels (New 

Yg^ I §35); and tfie admiraHe scholarly study of Cohn, Pursuit of the 
wliidi stiCT« the analci^es I^tween individiial and collecti¥e 

|»iaiK>ia. 

51 ‘‘After the C^ta«rophe ” Essays on Coniemporary Emnts (London, 
^ 94 T)- Johanii Sjnkel, “Zur Fiage des psycholt^l^dien Grundlagen 

and da Uispran^ der Religion^ VHI (1922), 2^45, 197--241; 

Henry E, Sigeiist, Cft’sliiafiois and Disease (Ithaca, i94g[), chap, vi; Arturo 
of Om Mind pew York, 1946), pp. ix, 2, 11, 19; 
MimsMxm Magic, Sdemce and Reli^on (Bt^ton, 1948), pp. 15, 

2§, 116; Qiarla Odicr, Anxiety and Magic Thinking (New York, 1956), pp. 
BBS.; MeHta Schmidcheig, “Role of P^chodc Mechanians in Cultural Be- 
velopmcat ; Franz AlexaiMier, ‘*Oii the i^ch«>dyiiainics erf Regre^Ye Phe- 
iKsinma in P^c States,” FiyciiMwilysis and the Sociai Sci.ences^ IV (1955), 
1^-12. Hirst, Conqtmt of RMgae, has noted the leYemon to magic during 
m grot plague epMeniia and repoite that charms and amulets were never 
more piwaicnt among even educated Englishmen than during the epidemic 
i6§5, Coming of ike Frmts, p. m, remarked that in Ms day the 

Armt irf anv endemic mM broaght ai -wiM-e^d panic” and re«>rt to all 
Kinds of sa|»isiitioiB practices. 

ssj^es H. Leuha, The Psycholo^l Onpn and the Nature of Religion 

(Growth of Re- 
* 7 = Psychology of Re¬ 
is Magic, Science andRelipon, p. sq- 

mL P^i¥<^’^psycho/ogie (Stuttgart, 19 ^), pp. 6 1. 

In this conMcaon the great expansion of the cult S the Virein Marv 
and even more of her mother. St. Anne, is worth, noting; also the^ct^ 
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himself a survivor of the Black Death, b supposed to have been 
deeply affected by his gruelling experience, and there is nothing 
implausible in the suggestion that Lollardy was a reaction to 
the shortcomings of the Church in that great crisis.®^ In this 
connection it is also worth remarking that the fiist expression of 
Zwingli's reformed faith was his Song of Pmyer in Time of 
Plague.^^ 

Most striking, however, is the ca^ of the greatet of the re¬ 
formers, Martin Luther, who seems to me to reffect clearly the 
reaction of the individual to the situation I have Ixen fetch¬ 
ing. Luther left behind almc^t a hundred volumes of writing, 
thousands of letteis, and very voluminous table-talk, su^Kting 
an unusually self-analytical and self-critical j^sonality.* Fima 
all this material it has long been clear that he suffered from an 
abnormally strong sense of sin and of the innnediacy of death 
and damnation. Tortured by the temptations of the ifflh and 
repeatedly in conflict with a fcrsonalized demon, he was chion- 
ically oppressed by a pathological filing of guilt and lived in 


among the ten or twelve m<Kt popular aints of the late ift«ntii coimiv« 
the so-called "‘plague saints’* (St. Anthony* SL Sebastian, St. RfichV were par¬ 
ticularly favoral. See Huizinga, Warning of the 3 fMdlr dap. xh; Ciaw- 
furd. Plague . . , in Literature and Art, chap, rm; and c^. Mile. tt- 
IMeux, pp. 157 ff., 19s ff. and Perdriztt. La Fierge de Slisenemde, 

S4 The Last Age of the Chuirk, written in 135S and irrt puMMied m 1S40, 
is a violent denunciation of the depravity nevmioi in the tiine of thc^Blaci 
Death. It was long heliei^-ed to have been the first work of WfcEf bin 3 new 
attributed to an unnamed Spiritual Fiandscan. ^ James H. Tcxifl, Tie iaff 
Age of the Church, by John Pydife (Buhln, 1840V, J. 

""Pestilences: Their Influence on the Itestiiiy of Xarima,** Tram. Hw . 

Soc., I {1884), 342-59: H. B. Woikman, John WjcEf: A Study ^" 
Me^ezml Church (Oxford, 1926), I. 14: Vaugten TheJjfe 

Opinions of John de WycUge (Umdom, igaS), I. 238 and, on the 
problem, Cfoulton, The BMck Beath, p. 111, and MuHetl. Bubonic F^Mgme 

appeal for divine aid Ci5«9\ “ 

Finsler. et al., Ulrich Zu-mgrt: Eine Auswakl am 

1918V. pp. 17-19. See also Pfister. Das Christentum und die Angst.^i t M- 
coiding to whom Calvin was teiror-smtieii by the 

Luthe^ was unwilling to stiai at his post during severe epidem^ 1 ^ 6 ^ 
behevei that a gioup of thirty-four men and wt^en witches 
years spread the plague in Geneva and that in their case even the most evL 
treme fo-rms of tortuie were |iistified. ^ 

56Karl Holl, “Luthers Urteile fiber sich Selbst,” *■* 

Kirchengeschichte. I. Luther (Tubingen, ipai): f,„‘. 

Reformation; Martin Luther to the Year i?3i (Philadelphia, 1946 . f.w 
word; Karl A. Meissingpr, I>er katholische Luther fMamdi, 195 * '. P- 
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constant terror of God*s judgment So striking were these traite 
that some of Luther s biographers have questioned his sanity. 

Here it is interesting to recall that one of our own colleagues, 
the late Professor Preserved Smith, as long ago as 1913, attacked 
the problem in an article entitled ‘'Luther*s Early Development 
in the Light of Psychoanalysis.;«« Smith, who was remarkaWy 
conversant with Freudian teaching when i^ychoanalysis was sull 
in its early stage of development, considered Luther high y 
neurotic—^probably driven to enter the monastery by the hope 
of finding a refuge from temptation and an escape from damna¬ 
tion, and eventually arriviiig at the doctrine of salvation by 
faith alone only after he had convinced himself of the impos¬ 
sibility of conquering temptation by doing penance. It may well 
be that Smith overdid his thesis, but the fact remains^ that his 
article was treated with great resf«ct by Dr. Paul J. Reiter, who 
later published a hu^ and greatly detailed study of Luthers 
personality, Reiter reached the conclusion, already suggested by 
Adolf Haikrath in 1^)5, that the great reformer sufferod froni a 
manic-depr^ive {»ychcEis, which, frequently associated with 
genius, involved a constant stru^le with, and victory over, 
enormous psychological pi^sures. The point of mentioning all 
flik is 10 suggest that Luther’s trials were typical of his time. In 
any event, it is inconceivable that he should have evoked^ so 
great a popular roponse unl^s he had succeeded in expressing 
the underlying, unconscious sentiments of large numbers of 
people and in proidding 'them with an acceptable solution to 
their religioiis problem.®* 

57 MarfmaTiTi Giisax, Luther (London, 192^3^19^7)* 110 ff.; VI, chap, 

xxxvi, many of these dews but Gxiisx taktt a more moderate stand. 

The mcBt recent CatlioHc bic^rapiiy is that of Joseph Lortz, Die Reforma¬ 
tion. in Deutsekiand, wMdi is a very model of reasonableness. 

sSjfmer. Joar. Psyckoiogy, XXIV (1913), 

® ffeiisnath, Ltsikers Leb-en (Beiiin, 1905); Reiter, Marlin Luthers Um- 
a*elf, ChamMer und Psychme (Cof«iiha^ii, 1937, 1^1); Wilhelm Lange- 
EidilMain, Genie, Irrsinn mnd Ruhm (4tb ed., Munich, i956)» PP- 375 “ 7 ®- 
S« also Walthcr von Loewemch, '*ZeIm Jahre Luther-forschung,” in 
TAeofegie tind Lflurgie, ed. liemar Hennig (Cassell, 1952), pp. 119--70 and 
Martin W'ciner. ^'Psycholc^sches zum Klostererlebnis Martin Luthers/* 
ScAa’eii. Zeitsch. fur Fsycholo^e^ \TI (1948), 1-18, who follows Smith's thesis 
closely. The aigumcnt hinges on the harshne^ of Luther's upbringing and 
the extent of ha father fixation. Smith noted that on at least one occasion 
Luther aseited that he had entered the monastery to escape harsh treatment 
at home. His father's unalterable oppoation to this step may have played 
a part in Luther's later dedaon to leave the monastery. Aoording to Roland 
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I must apologize for having raised so lugubrious a subject on 
so festive an occasion, but I could not resist the feeling that the 
problems presented by the later Middle Ages are exactly of the 
type that might Ibe illuminated by modem psycholog}’. I do not 
claim that the psychological aspects of this apocalyptic age have 
been entirely neglected by other students. Indeed, Millard 
Meiss, a historian of art, has mTitten a most impressive study of 
Florentine and Sienese painting in the second half of the four¬ 
teenth century in which he has analyzed the many and ^’aried 
effects of the Black Death, including the tearing of that great 
catastrophe on the further development of the religious situa¬ 
tion.®^ But no one, to my knowledge, has undertaken to fathom 
the psychological crisis provoked by the chronic, large-scale less 
of life and the attendant sense of imf^nding d€»iii. 

I would not,, of cou,rse, argue that ffiycholi^ical dcMi'tiiiie, 
even if it were more advanced and mom generally accepts! tliaii 
it is, vrould resolve all the i^rplexities of the historian, tetter 
than most scholars, the historian knows, that hamaii, motivaticM, 
like causation, is a complex and elusive proems. In view of ite 
fact that we cannot hof^ ever to have complete evidence on any 
historical problem, it seems unlikely that vre shall ever haie 
definitive answers. But I am sure you will agree th.at tboe aie 
still possibilities of enriching our understanding of the 
that it is our res'jx^nsibility, as historians, to leave none of the* 
possibilities unexplored. I call your attention to the^ fact that 
for many years young scholars in anthroixilog}’, sociolc^’. it'- 
ligion, literaturer, ^education, and other fields have ^ne to 
psychoanalytic institutes for special trainiiig, and I 


H. Bainton, Here I Sinnd: A Life of Mertm Lmther iXew Ycrk, fp. 

288 fiE., Luther’s decision (in 1525 ) ^ 4 ac 

wish to gratify his father’s drnre for pif^ay. Recent tewl^io c , 

away the haishne^ of Luther’s yoatii, which indeed was piohahlv 
usual and less imfwrtent than Smith supfsc^d. See Otto 
Luther (Tuhingeii, ifiS); Banner, Martim Luther; Meissitger, Be- 
ische Luther; Rot^rt H. Fife, The Ret’oli of Murim Lz.ihfr \ew 

PP q, m. 1 * 7 ®-; Bainton, Here I Stand, pp. 25, 25, and c.*ap. 

LssL; who that Luther’s ps.Tho!c#ca! iroublcs^mTre f f 

reli^us character, due to “tensions which 
induced, playing alCeinately ufwn fear and 

«OMei^ PaintinM Florenre and Siena after the Biari Dsztr. 
dealing wkh a restricted subject and a liraiied period, is .n myopin.cn a 
maste5>iece of synthesis and one of the vert fe« bools to 
and v^ed impact of the BlaA Death. See also Hans Baron, . -t C .ui . 
the Early Italian Renaissance (PrinattMi, 1955). M. 479 “®*^- 
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that some of our own younger men might seek the same equip¬ 
ment. For of this I have no doubt, that modern psychology is 
bound to play an ever greater role in historical interpretation. 
For some time now there has been a marked trend toward recog^- 
nition of the irrational factors in human development, and it is 
interesting to observe the increased emphasis being laid on 
psychological forces. May I recall that perhaps the most stimu¬ 
lating non-Mancist interpretation of imperialism, that of the 
late Joseph Schumpeter, which goes back to 1918, rests squarely 
on a psychological base? Or need I point out that recent treat¬ 
ments of such forces as totalitarianism and nationalism lay great 
stress on psychological factors? Indeed, within the past year 
two books have appeared which have a direct bearing on my 
argument. One is T. D. Kendrick's The Lisbon Earthquake, 
which is devoted to a study of the effects of that disaster of 1755 
upon the whole attitude and thought of the later eighteenth 
century. The other is Norman Cohn's The Pursuit of the MiU 
lenium, which review the chiliastic movements of the Middle 
Ages and comes to the conclusion that almost every major 
disaster, be it famine, plague, or war, produced some such move¬ 
ment and that only analysis of their psychic content will help 
us to explain them. 

Aldous Huxley, in one of his essays, discusses the failure of 
historians to devote sufficient attention to the great ebb and 
flow of population and its effect on human development. He 
complains that while Arnold Toynbee concerned himself so 
largely with pressures and responses, there is in the index of his 
first six volumes no entry for ^‘population," though there are five 
references to Popilius Laenas and two to Porphyry of Bata- 
maea.®^ To this I might add that the same index contains no 
reference to pestilence, plague, epidemics, or Black Death. This, 
I submit, is mildly shocking and should remind us, as historians, 
that we cannot rest upon past achievements but must constantly 
seek wider horizons and deeper insights. We find ourselves in 
the midst of the International Geophysical Year, and we all 
know that scientists entertain high hopes of enlarging through 
cooperation their understanding as well as their knowledge of 
the universe. It is quite possible that they may throw further 

61 See, for example, Hannali Aiendt, The Origins of Totalitarianism, and 
Boyd C. Shafer, Nationalism: Myth and Reality (New York, 1955). 

62 Huxley, Tomorrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow (New York, 1956), 

p. 221 . 
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light on such problems as the influence of sunspots on terrestrial 
life and the effects of weather on the conduct of human affairs.® 
We may, for all we know, be on the threshold of a new era 
when the historian will have to think in ever larger, perhap 
even in cosmic, terms. 

Fully a generation ago a &>viet scientist thougM tie could establiA an 
eleven-year cycle of maximum sunspot activity and tiiat these periods were 
also those of maximum mass excitability as revealed hy revolutions and other 
social disturbances. Furthermore, Ms correlation of periods of maximiim 
sunspot activity with cholera epidemics in the nineteenth century seemed 
to reveal a remarkable coincideoce. See the sunmiaiy tiaiidatiori of the txiok 
by A. L. Tchijev^y, “Physical Factors of the Historial Prcices,” as read 
before the American Meteorolc^cal Society, Bccember 50, 1926, and now 
reprinted in Cycles (Feb., 1957). Of the many studies of climatic, natiitioiml 
and similar influences on human affiaiis, see EllswoTth Hundngton, CstihsM’- 
tion and Climate (New Haven, 1915); The Character of Races ^Ncw 'ioik, 
1924); Mainsprings of Civilimtion (New York, 1946); Wily Hcilfach, 
Geopsyche (5th ed., Leipzig, 1939); Louis Bciman, Food snd Chamcttr 
(Boston, 19,32); C. C. and S. M. Furnas. Man, Bread and I^stiny ^'Balrimore, 
1937); E. Parmalee Prendce, Hunger and Htsiory |New Yoik. 195#; Jcwrf 
Castro, The Geography of Hunger (Bmton. 195*). 







2S. Can ‘‘American Studies” 
Develop a Method?* 


Henry Nash Smith 

I must ask the reader to accept for the present occasion two 
definitions. By “American Studies” I shall mean “the study of 
American culture, past and present, as a whole”; and by “cul¬ 
ture” I shall mean “the way in which subjective experience is 
organized.” 

The problem of method in American Studies arises because 
the investigation of American culture as a whole does not coin¬ 
cide with the customary field of operations of any established 
academic discipline. The phrase “as a whole” does not, of 
couise, imply a global attack directed simultaneously toward all 
the aspects of our culture. The defining characteristic of Amer¬ 
ican Studies is not the size of its problems but the effort to view 
any given subject of investigation from new perspectives, to 
take into account as many aspects of it as possible. 

In order to illustrate the need for such a shift of perspective, 
I should like to draw upon my own experience by considering 
the example of Mark Twain. He was a writer and his work be¬ 
longs to the traditional field of American literature. But I can 
think of no other man whose work so clearly needs to be placed 
in a social setting before it can be fully understood. No other 
American ^writer of comparable importance is so unmistakably 
of the people. He took his materials and his technique from 
American culture, and he developed in collaboration with his 
audience. He serv^ed his apprenticeship in newspaper offices; he 

* Reprinted with permission from American Quarterly, IX (Summer, 
1957)^ 197-208. 
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perfected his style by practicing the art of oral storj^-telling. His 
work is an almost nninterrnpted commentary on matters iip|*r- 
most in the minds of his readers and hearen, and he had a re¬ 
markable ability to objectify the memories and dreams of Ms 
public. It would be peculiarly artificial to try to deal with his 
brooks as if they were self-contained autonomous imiYeiscs. 

But how can one do Justice to this central phenomenon of 
nineteenth-century American culture? It is true that much study 
of Mark Twain’s life and work needs to be undertaken along 
perfectly conventional lines: his dependence upon literary pre¬ 
decessors, for example, has even yet not been fuHy inv^tigated- 
Yet the student of this remarkable career soon himself ask¬ 
ing questions that lead beyond the usual limits of fiterarj^ his¬ 
tory or criticism. One question, which is probably at toltom 
anthropological, concerns the matter of taboos governing what 
may be said, what may be represented, iirhat may be published. 
Since Van Wyck Brooks’s The^ Ordeal of Mark Twaim (rnid that 
is now thirty-five years) a great deal has been mrilteii at»ut the 
supposed censorship of ^fark Tmrain’s work, either iiii|x»efi by 
others or self-imposed. The subject is of piimary importance 
in the study of Mark Twain; at the same time it tears very 
widely on the recent history of American literature, and on the 
development of attitudes in the culture ^nerally. But no one 
knows very much about it. We are at a loss if we ask to what 
extent the tabocs evident in Afark Tw’ain’s work aie individual 
idiosyncrasi« and to what extent they ’were actually (as he often 
maintained) impnased by the culture. It is even more difficult m 
determine whether th^ canons of propriety were enfoxcai 
uniformlv throughout the soaetv, or whether they 'I’aned ac- 
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I do not l^IieYe, for example^ that the usual methods of literary 
history enable us to explain why Harriet Beecher Stowe's “The 
True Story of Lady B.yroii’s Life,” published in the Atlantic 
Monthly in 1869 under the editorship of William Dean Howells 
after careful revision by Oliver Wendell Holmes, should have 
cost the magazine fifteen thousand subscribers—more than one- 
fourth of its Mst. The incident suggests that the public which 
read books (and literary magazines, among which the Atlantic 
enjoyed the highest status) had an appreciably stricter sense of 
decorum than did Howells and Holmes. The New York Tribune^ 
mouthpiece for a larger but still relatively literate segment of 
public opinion, asserted that Innocents Abroad showed “an of¬ 
fensive irreverence for things which other men held sacred.” 
Yet Howells published a highly favorable review of Innocents 
Abroad in the Atlantic, At the other end of the spectrum of 
tastes, or of degree of sophistication. Innocents Abroad had an 
enormous sale among people who seldom read anything except 
newspaf«rs. Perhaps the exaggerated concern for literary pro¬ 
priety came neither from the extrmne highbrows nor from the 
public at large but from a kind of upper-middlebrow audience 
defined by the subscription lists of the literary magazines. If 
there were regional difference among segments of this audience, 
they have not been dearly defined. 

In any event, during the 1870*5 Mark Twain had a complex 
problem of adaptation to his various audiences. Howells was 
introducing him to the world of polite letters through the pages 
of the Atlantic, Tlie canvassers for the American Publishing 
Ck)mpany were selMng tens of thousands of his books to quite 
unliterary purchasers. On the lecture platform Mark Twain 
MmseH was in direct contact with large miscellaneous audiences 
—in the Middle West, in the East, and (as early as 1872) in Eng¬ 
land, He wras, in fact, one of the pioneers in the discovery and 
the formation of the mass audience which is so conspicuous in 
the twentieth 'Century. In thiese circumstano^, he could ob- 
domly not have been the free creative artist in the Romantic 
mcde that seems to have teen Brooks's ideal. The autonomy of 
Mark Twrain s ivorks w^as impaired before they were written, 
and by forces that were in large part intemalired in the author. 
It dc« not take us very far 10 conclude, as Brooks did, that this 
IS a s.candaL We must recc^ke that the inhibitions on literary 
expression (that is, the demands of various special au^diences 
and of the embryonic mass audience) were a complex trait of 
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the cultun* iti whieli Mark Twaiti lived. We need to imdetstand 
tlieni in order to understand Mark d'wain's work. We also need 
to urrderstand them in order to understand the culture. 

Indeed, it may turn out that one of the distinctive fields of 
American Studies is precisely this ambiguous relation between 
works of art and the cidtme in which they occur. Certainly the 
student of Mark d^ain is confronted at every turn with prob¬ 
lems arising in this area. L<;t me cite another example. In his 
early work^ especially in Innocents Abroad and Roughing^ It, 
Mark Twain uses three distinct prose styles, One of these is a 
vernacular style, based on the everyday speech ^ of men with 
little formal education—rivennen, stagecoach drivers, prospec¬ 
tors. The second is patterned on the ornate, elevated rhetoric 
of the pulpit and of political oratory in the manner of Daniel 
Webster. The third is a direct, unpretentious style representing 
the impersonal attitude of the skilled reporter. The vernacular 
style is felt to be appropriate to characters of low social status 
and reflects various attitudes toward them—^sometimes a little 
patronizing, more often sympathetic and admiring. The ele¬ 
vated style embodies an aspiration toward genteel culture, for 
which indeed it serves as a matrix; it is often used with perfect 
seriousness, yet is also often burlesqued. The direct style is ap¬ 
parently felt as being neutral, as being somehow outside the 
hierarchy of classes. The relation of these styles to one another, 
and Mark Twain’s development (never complete) toward an 
integrated personal idiom, are delicate indices to his perception 
of distinctions among social classes, of his own place in me 
status system, and of the status of the audience he believes him¬ 
self to be addressing. . ^ 

An examination of these aspects of Mark Twain’s style re¬ 
quires a careful discrimination between attitudes toward social 
status that he has taken over unconsciously from the culture, 
and attitudes that spring from his conscious recognition of social 
stratiheation and of his place within the status system. It is pos¬ 
sible, for example, that his most satisfactory style might turn 
out to depend on his achievement of a personal autonomy—an 
achievement that was intermittent rather than accomplished once 
and for all. Furthermore, we have to recognize drastic changes 
in Mark Twain’s relation to the status system at different 
periods of his career. Especially in the five or six years imme¬ 
diately preceding his marriage in 1870, and for a year or two 
after it, he. shows the signs of rapid upward social mobility, and 
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this movemeiit along the dimension of social status is inex- 
tricaHy involved witli his development as a writer. Thus almost 
conciimently he moved from California to the East coast; he 
ceased being a newspaj^r correspondent to become a platform 
‘lecturer/ a contributor to literary magazines (including the 
Athntkj^ a ivriter of books, and even a dramatist; after several 
years, of a hand-to-mouth Bohemian existence he began to make 
a large income from his writing; and despite the perfectly ra¬ 
tional mkgiYm^ of the Langdon family, he married Livy. He 
made his celebrated efforts at reform by trying to give up liquor 
and profanity, and to become a Christian as that term was 
understood in Elmira. He built his expensive house in Hartford. 

place of Steve Giliis, Joe Goodman and the members of the 
San Francisco Minstrel Troupe, he acquired as friends the Rev. 
Joseph Twichell, Charles Dudley Warner and William Dean 
Hoirells. Th«e bic^raphical facts point in two directions: 
toward . 4 iiierican culture (or the varieti^ of American regional 
subculture) at the end of the Ciiil War, and toward the literary 
development recorded in Mark Twain’s writings. The problem 
is at once biographical, historical, sociological and literary. 

Mark Tiirain s attitude toward American society found expres¬ 
sion not only in his style, but in the use of recurrent figures or 
of character: in Ms early work, for example, what has 
ton caled the vernacular character (most fully illustrated in 
Huck Finn); in Ms later work, a figure that might be called the 
numcendent character (the tot fflustration being Young Satan 
m T Mysteriom SimngeT). These figures occur in many dif¬ 
ferent g^s oyer a long period of time. They are persistent 
Aemes in Mark Twain’s writing, and they exert a strong in- 
fiuence on the shaping of plots in his works of fiction, on his 
es^aally on his language (what would Huckle- 
^ Finn U If the language were altered?). Both figures em- 
the authors attitudes towaid society, or rather hi reading 
of «ial simaoons. The vernacular character is, so to speak, 
he is beneath it; the transcendent Sar- 
aac. B outside society toause he is above it. There are strong- 
hints here of .\fark Twain s own alienation from the society 
His principal problem as a novelist was how to coLTvTof 

sr M •» ‘ociaty 

^ was ewdently forced upon him by the 

of hi/rf S^r^^th-centurj- . 4 merica. It l£ at cenS 
. his Inerai^ development, yet it cannot be adequately dealt 
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with by literary methods alone. What is needed is a method of 
analysis that is at once literary (for one must begin with an 
analytical reading of the texts that takes into account structure, 
imagery, diction, and so on) and sociological (for many of the 
forces at work in the fiction are dearly of sodal origin). Such 
an analysis would not only take us much far'ther into Mark 
Twain's Active universe than criticism has gone in the past; it 
would also give us a new insight into American sodety of the 
late nineteenth centuiy% for the vernacular figure and the tran¬ 
scendent figure are not peculiar to Mark Twain. They were 
widely current in American literature and thought; they are 
cultural, not merely private and individual, imag«. 

The final problem I shall mention that is pcwed by Mark 
Twain's career is his relation to the established role of the Man 
of Letters, the Author, as that role had been defined by 'Sew 
England in the place accorded Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Holmes, and so on. This role, one of the massive feature of 
nineteenth-century American culture, was undergoing rapid 
change during IVfark Twain's lifetime, and by the time of his 
death it had, I think, all but disapf^ared. In our own. day the 
figure of the Alienated Artist has to some extent taken the 
place of the figure of the Man of letters. Moik Twain felt the 
impact of the social forces that created bo'th the older and the 
newer role of the artist in America, and at the same time his 
unprecedented popularity gave tantalizing of yet an¬ 

other role for the artist—that of the darling of the mass audi¬ 
ence, a poker-faced bard whose jok« concealed his Whimanian 
function of bringing the great demccracy^ to knoirloige of itself. 
This last possibility was never more than a possibilinv but the 
partial extent to which it ivas realized defines one dimension of 
the unique achievement of Life on the Mmissippi, Huekkbmj 
Finn and A Connectkmt Yankee. After the iSSos the pressure 
of personal misfortune and even more iiii|x>rtaiitly^ of ciiltu:rf 
change prevented this kind of achieveinent. Pudd nhead II ?*- 
son. The Mysterious Stranger and the lesser works of ^:Mark 
Twain's last^wo decades are written from the i^rspective of 
alienation (an alienation which, it should jointed out, 
accompanied by increasing fame and popiilantyi To expiam 
the shift in the direction of his development has long been a 
capital problem of criticism. It is an equally iin|»riaiii problem 
of cultural histor%% and neither can M solved withoiit fiiu ex¬ 
ploration of the other. To find out what was happenmg m 
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man and to tlie society we have to ask questions which lead 
simultaiieoiisly to literary analysis and to analysis of social 

change. 

Yet I must confess that the inquiries I have described are 
laigely hypothetical. The student who tries to explore Amer¬ 
ican culture even in this limited fashion by drawing upon the 
techniques of literary critidsm and of the social sciences soon 

encounters difficulties. 

Hie difficultly are due in part to the trend of literary studies 
in this country during the past two or three decades, which has 
aicay from rather than toward the social sciences. Just 
recently there are signs of a major shift of direction in literary 
Qiticisin which may conceivably lead to more interest in the 
«x:ial setting of works of art. Such a change of direction would 
mmt ’welcome. Hie techniques of analysis that have been 
develoj^d by recent literary criddsm should ultimately make it 
pc»ib2e to deal with the relation between literature and culture 
at a mach more profound level than has been attainable in the 
past But change of this sort d<res not occur overnight, and the 
domiaaiit force in literary studiy is likely for some time yet to 
mumm m he what w-e are familiar with as the New Criticism. 
Tliis means that m general, the guiding prindple will be a con¬ 
cern fcH- the autonomy of the work of art. 

It &c New Cntidsm is about to give way to an even newer 
mtsasm, there is al the more reason to acknowledge its solid 
accomplisliiiiciits. like al literary revolutions, the New Criti- 

it set about purifying aiti- 
of everything that was not Kterary. 
'^rZhiV r ^ one brought with it a re- 

morale of literary studies. It 
SL w ^ ^ penetration and in- 

instruction 

m American colegy and universitiy, 

results WTrc arhiWi-ri ^ ^ 

Nr. CHdd.. fc„ SSt TraSe 

pne: of &e image of the ^ 

-ifii* w.hich witWn this 
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rama of futility and anarchy.” Although the actual techniques 
were largely invented and applied by other men, the master 
image of the movement has been Eliott The IFflsfe Land^ and 
the critical undertaking has been strongly influenced by Eliot's 
idea of literature as a timeless order of eternal objects. Xhis 
order he calls tradition, hut it is very different from the usual 
conception of tradition because it is outside time and thus un- 
historical or even anti-historical. 

Xhe pioneer technician of the New Criticism, I. A. Richards, 
had a somewhat different set of assumptions—he was at the 
outset, during the 1920's when he exerted his ^eat«t influence 
on literary studies, an avowed Benthamite. His effort to state 
the doctrine of pure literature in pcwitivist terms seems at first 
glance quite remote from the ideas of Pound and EHot. But the 
effect of his teaching was essentially the same. Although he has 
now modified his original distinction tetween the statements 
of science, capable of being verified by empirical tests, and the 
pseudo-statements of poetry, which seem tO' verifiable propKi- 
tions but actually have no referent outside themselves, ^il has 
had great influence. Anri it separate art from scMiiety Just m 
drastically as does Eliott su|»niatural,isiii cir Pouni^s ienraria- 
tions of the '*old bitch in the teeth,” the “l»telKd dimia- 

tion.” 

Despite the sincere d^esire of some of the leaders m the 
ment to recognfre the inrimate relation between a wort of ar! 
and its social setting the effect of the New Criticism in practice 
has been to establish an apparently impassaMe chasm hetwmn 
the facts of our existence in contemporary^ s«:i«v and the I'alua 
of art In this r«p«ct, the philc»ophical fXKition of the 
Criticism ^ms to me to hemr a striHiig reembbncc to lugar 
Allan Poe's conception that art telon^ to a non-empinca. 
realm of Ideality' totallv divorcwi from the sordid ot commOT- 
place facts of everyday life. The root of the matter ns the Ixuef 
in an extreme dualism of nature and spirit. If mam taken 
to a part of the natural order, and art is assigned 
realm of spirit, it becomes ImposiHe 10 an .except 

1 > . _ ___1 .i-itliJn ■which It occtsrs. 


We are no better off if we turn to the k-::.. - - - -- 

in seeing the culture as a whole. We mereK find socictv wnhou. 
art^nstead of art witho-ui soden. The liteimr> crinc womd cut 
esthetic value loose from social fact; the social saentist. ucs?t« 
his theoretical recognition that art is an nnpoiiant asper. .i 
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ciiliure, uses tediniques of research which make it difficult or 
iiiij:»ssible for him to deal with the states of consciousness em- 

l»died in serious art. 

To a student of literature, the social scientists seem to proceed 
ordinarily as if certain tangible values inherent in society were 
the only values that need to be taken into account. They find 
their reality in observed fact, and like all other scholars they 
have defined facts as the data which their methods of inquiry 
enable them to discover and record. The extreme form of this 
tendency is the emphasis on quantification, on the use of data 
susceptible of statistical treatment. The sociological studies of 
literature which I have encountered characteristically involve a 
content analysis' of large numbers of works of popular fiction 
or drama. The assumption on which they are based is, in the 
rn’ords of one such study, that popular literature '‘can be re¬ 
garded as a case of 'soci^ fantasy'—that the psychological con¬ 
stellations” in such material "indicate sensitive areas in the 
f^rsonalities of th«e for whom the work has appeal; their 
needs, assumptions and values are expressed ('projected')” in 
the play or novel or short story. Popular literature is used as if 
It irere a body of material resulting from a series of projective 
^ifchological t^ts. This seems to me entirely justified, although 
I am not sure one can^ accept Lyman Bryson's contention that 
tfxia} s popular art did not come out of yesterday’s fine art 
. . ftui] is something developed out of natural social habits 
ma needs by the machine.” Popular art is certainly notable for 
m la^ of originalit}’; it is meant to be a homogeneous product 
itoinfied by brand labels that the customer can count on. Its 
chaiacteis and situadons are indeed, as another sociological 
study maintains, "ubiquitous mass symbols,” extremely limited 
m range at any given moment. The relative homogeneity of 

quantitative methods of content 

Butjs nothing of consequence about a culture to be learned 
fem la senous an? I suppose that when we speak of a serious 
nnt i’t! have in mind a work whose meaning is 

dtud?fnT I/ - of stereotyped ideas and at- 

respects from ^ preasely because it differs in some 

respects from the mass of popular literature with which it is 
conremporari- and with which, to be sum, it probabNh^some- 
Amg m common. The serious work has its ^riod flavor but it 
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also has other qualities, and some of these other qualiti^ may 
be quite unique. Yet what the serious work uniquely expresses 
is not on that account unreal, or on that account alone un¬ 
representative. A description of the culture within vrhich this 
book of permanent interest was created would be incomplete 
if we left it out of account. Subtract the work of a few dramatists 
from what we know of Periclean Athens, or of Elimbethan Eng¬ 
land, and our image of the culture undergoes a drastic change. 


quite apart from merely esthetic considerations. 

The procedures of content analysis do not seem to be adapted 
to the analysis of works of art differing appreciably from pop¬ 
ular art. The content that is analyzed is too rudimentary*; it is, 
again by definition, a factor common to large niimteis of works, 
which means a factor that is very far from exhausting the par¬ 
ticularity of even a simple work of arL We need a method that 
can give us access to meanings beyond the range of such a sys¬ 
tematic simplification—^meanings that are not, so to sf«ak, 
homogenized. Lacking such a method, the sociological study of 
the arts will inevitably yield an ima^ of the cultum wMA k 
truncated. Contemporary American culture is no doubt 
ening enough, but it is made unnecessarily appaling by smMm 
of popular art which by implication define the culture without 
reference to any subtleties teyond the horizon of the mass 


media. There is more to us than that! 

In fact, there is more than that in the scxioiogical findings. 
Reading the articles in the journals, one may easily forget that 
after all, the same culture which produced the soap o^m has 
also prcduced the sociolc^cal Journals. Yet if the mas adt^ 
is there, so also are the oUeiveis and interiieweis, the statisti¬ 
cians and the appraiseis. Only, they have^ hidden 
The man who conducts the content analysis and Mentifi® me 
obsessive fantasies in the movies d»crib« a wwM from. wMch 
freedom is entirely absent and in which consciousnm it«!f is 
rudimentary. He silently assume that he^ and the collea^o » 
whom he reports his findings monopolize freedom and con¬ 
sciousness. The mores of his craft (borrowed fmm the natiOTi 
science) oblige him to conreal his own consciomnm 
statistical tables, and he seeks to deny his oim 
a ceremonial avoidance of the first person.^A Ian ° ^ 

tion is suggeted by these devices of rhetoric: the thirf 
and the passive voice seem to etaMish as the mcMfcl erf die 
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deiy a self-contained mechanism from which consciousness has 
been banished. Hie scientific observer is outside the field of his 


I have su^oted that the rhetoric of the social sciences seems 
to refiect an effort to minimize the role of consciousness. This 
oiBervation mn be Justly extended to other aspects of the at¬ 
titude toward language that an outsider encounters in reading 
current scholarship in th«e fields. Content analysis of works of 
literature, for example, requires the investigator to leave en¬ 
tirely out of account the actual words of the individual texts. 
The content m^hich is extracted for counting and comparison 
idth the content of other texts is detached from its original 
form of Qcpression and thereafter exists (if it exists at all) in the 
neutral linguistic matrix of paraphrase. Here again, a pro¬ 
cedure which may suitable in dealing with texts lacking dis- 
tmction of slyie is inappropriate in dealing with a serious work 
of literature. For what can be paraphrased is a small part of the 
whole meaniiig of such a work. The range of possible human 
experience l^yond the limits of paraphrasable meaning is the 
province of imaginative or poetic language. The complex 
mcxie of statement which characterize the truly imaginative use 
of language (and I would lx understood here as referring to the 
different vocabuiaiie of the ^veral arts) are the only instru¬ 
ments we have for embodying and communicating the full con¬ 
tent of consciousness. 


Tli^ more complex meanings are just as real as are the 
stereoiyi^i faniasfe of popular art; in fact, they are more real, 
they are more precisely and durably embodied in the 
mediuin. And they are part of the culture. A hundred years ago 
it might have l^n said that .they make up the whole of culture. 
l¥e Mevefiffereetly now, md I trust I have made it clear that 
I have no intention of trying to reinstate a conception of the 
arts as cxisdng in a separate ^thetic realm which contains all 
values. But I Mieve the soda! sciences have reacted too strongly 
a^isst Jifatthew .Arnold’s dew of culture. A fully adequate 
science of society will recx^ize the existence and the impor¬ 
tance of the experiences and attitudes with which Arnold was 
concern^ And this recognition is possible only for one who is 
aware of the alinmt infinite subtlety and complexity of imag- 

»-<• •?- 

curate function of language except its use as an instrument of 
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precise denotatioii is to reduce the scope of consciousne^ and 
to deny the significance of whole universes of human exf«- 
rience. The result is a mutilated image of man and of culture, 

I have described a situation in which, as it ^ems to me, the 
characteristic meth^ods of literary criticism and the social sdences 
exhibit, each in its own way, serious shortcomings from the 
standpoint of the enterprise of understanding American culture 
as a whole. The social science seem to me to assume too hastily 
that all value is implicit in scxiial experience, in group behavior, 
in institutions, in man as an average meml^r of Mxiety. Cur¬ 
rent literary criticism assumes, also t€x> hastily, that value li« 
outside society, in works of art which exist on a plane remote 
from the Waste Land of our actual oci^rience, I have sinixie 
respect for the accomplishments of American sdiolaisMp in all 
these areas, and I recogni.2e that th«e accomplishmeiits lave 
been made pcMsible only by the rigorous narrowing of fields of 
inquiry, by the specialization of inteiests that has teen so marked 
a feature of scholarship in this country during the past half- 
century. On the other hand, I also teteve that tte ioiie to 
study American cul,ture as a whole, which underlies the nascent 
movement toward American Studies, has valid motives behind 
it, and that without disturbing kxJoIc^Ms cm* lit^arf cri,tics 
in their important undertakings w’e can pro|:«rly ask whether a 
method can not be found for investigaiiiig the wrhole of the 
culture 

The concept ‘culture' seems, in the alxttact at least, tO' em¬ 
brace the concepts ‘scraet/ and ‘art/ Why may we not say quite 
simply that the problem of methc^ in u4iiiericaii Studio can te 


solution to the 




Is I 
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tm-een advanced and preliterate cultures. Moreover, cultural 
antliropoiog}* dc^s not seem to differ appreciably from sociology 
in its assumptions about the relation of fact and value. 

I conclude, in short, that no ready-made method for Amer¬ 
ican Studies is in sight. We shall have to develop one for our¬ 
selves, and I am afraid that at present we shall have to be con¬ 
tent with a verv modest program. The best thing we can do, in 
my opinion, is to conceive of American Studies as a collabora- 
ilon among men working from within existing academic disci¬ 
plines bat attempting to widen the boundaries imposed by con¬ 
ventional methods of inquiry. This implies a sustained effort of 
the student of literature to take account of sociological, histori¬ 
cal and anthropological data and methods, and of the sociologist 
or the historian to take account of the data and methods of 
scholaiship in the fields of the arts. I am optimistic enough to 
believe that inquiries which have their starting-points in various 
academic departments can converge as they are brought to bear 
upon a single topic, namely, American culture past and present. 

Method in scholarship grows out of practice, or rather out of 
reflated ^oiticism of practice intended to remedy observed 
shortcomings. In the inadequacies of answers we have found to 
oar questions ive discover dues to the reformulation of the 
questioiis, and the reformulated questions in turn suggest new 
ways of finding answers. If I insist that the development of a 
methcxl for American Studies is bound up with an effort to 
TKohe the dilemma posed hy the dualism which separates social 
facts from ttthetic v^uo, I do not imagine that a new method 
cm be deduced from pMIc»opMcal premises. A new method 
nil have come piecemeal, through a kind of principled 0|>- 
fXJitiiiiisiii, in the course of daily straggles with our various 
No one man wUl ^ able to redesign the whole enterprise, 
mat will count is the inmge in our minds of the structure we 
we are helping to build. Such an image will influence 
a long ^ries of particular dedsions, will determine a tendency 
over a period of time rather than give us a new apparatus all at 
■cmm. 

From the standpoint of the sodal sdenc^ the lines of in- 
vestigaoon I ha\e mentioned probably seem of limited value 
terause they to the analysis of spedfic, individual cases. 

Tins IS an ^inevitable consequence of the nature of literary and 
historical inqmiyr. But I venture to suggest that individual 
instances embody whatever uniformities may exist in a culture, 
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and that a really exhaustive knowledge of the concrete case^—' 
a work of art, a specific situation, a career—^might well lead to 
the rec<^nition of aspects of the culture which have previously 
escaped attention. At the veiy^ least one might hope for sugges¬ 
tions capable of being formulated as hypotheses and. then tKted 
against more extensive evidence. WTiy is it not conceivable that 
the masterpiece of literature, or the exceptionally prtxiuctive 
career, might turn out to be an expression of the culture in 
ways beyond the scope of stereotyped examples of p>piilar art 
or merely average life-patterns? 




26 . The Historical Dimension 


C. Vann Woodward 


It would seem to be high time for some Southern historian 
to abandon temporarily the standofiSshness of his guild and 
make his bow to Southern men of letters. Not that it is neces¬ 
sary at this late date to acknowledge that the literary men have 
earned the greater acclaim and distinction. That goes without 
’IV’hat is really needed is some acknowledgment of the 
genuine debt the historians owe to the poets, playwrights, and 
novelists—particularly the novelists—as well as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of vital relations between the crafts. 

The ^neration of Southerners who went to college in the 
i9»'s usmily took a defensive attitude toward the history of 
iteir region, or afected indifference. It was an attitude com¬ 
pounded of several components: the college boy’s revolt against 
tfe nteas and values his parents, the striving to cover up a 
consaousnss of provincialism, and an eagerness to appear 
ataeast of the tin^, if not a little in advance. Even so staunch 
a traditionalist as Donald Das-idson admitted the force of these 
rapuJses when he WTOte in 1926; “The gallantries of the Lost 
-ause, the legends of Southern history—these he may admire, 
W£ they caBK to him mouthed over and cheapened ... the 
Jcady lamentations of the old school.” 

Being “old school” in the 1920’s was the worst possible of- 
fense against the canons of the coll^ian, and he strove with 
hn might to avoid the charge. He readily gathered from 
tte literary mtmitms of fashicm and taste whom he admired 
that there was nothing issuing from his native region in the 
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w-,v of aris and U^dors ll.al, was word, his notices When "'I hc 

Smuul a.ul (he Fu.y” ap|.c-a.<-.l in I c 

N<,w 'l.ai i. “.siKndnal ..odnnM,. '' ' [I;;: 

imtmssion Uom nutnerous (jiiariens that the y 

3 wal .n^rnaally discrcdiiable if not. fai,n,ly rtchoulons. A1 
things conshhtnal, it was (tot the; most anspicions hat.kgiound 
fr>r oik; who astiit'od to hccoinc; a .Sonlh<;rn historian. 

riu; SoutlK;rn(;c who was graduated about 
•.ware of new voices in the; land and new lorces astn. Ht doub . 
less derived some; <;n(:ourageinent from the 

eninr of historical scholarship, itartuularly d he hoped to be 
■I historian. Hut it was soon apparent that the stir among h-- 
‘torians was only a minor aspect of a wider intellectual a^akm- 
ing in the South. The most briHiant manifestation was in th 
field of letters and literary criticism. To mration on y 
books of one author, within the three years 9^9 

there appeared William Faulkner s Sartons, ^ vTif* in 

Se Vur7 " "A. I Cay Dying,- 

Lter’s first book, "Flowering 
Shortly before that arose the br^^^^^ 

with the appearance of Look Homewar , g • iiy j^e 

ican novels, that is the book of the 7^ wOl 

young Southerner, and no one who read it in his y 
ZJ the range exdtemeni of the 
thirties were stirring years to be discovering the 
history and spending the years of one’s 

The spice of controversy and polemic was a^dcied ^ 

ville manifesto, “I’ll Take My Stand, m 1930. Counterbia 

provoked counterblast, and the controversy rage Recessive 
Mges of Davidson’s "Attack on Leviathan and in successive 

lumbers of the American Review and ^ ® th^Ser of 

view. With the establishment o the “nmr 

the avant garde of American literary mticism shifted temp 

rarily to the banks of the Mississippi at Baton ^^altel 

Se ^dits and critical moguls on the Hudson began to alter 

thed tone about the “Sahara of the Bozart. 

of nraL then of cautious respect, were succeeded by Msome 
accFato ind evantualj, W 

sudden flowering of the cultural desert. 1 y s 

took a vicarious pride in ail this achievemen , p ^ 

wonder, for his provincial inferiority complex. He hailed 
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new names as they appeared—Robert Penn Warren, Eudora 
Welty, Tennessee Williams^—^and new ones kept on arriving 

upon the scene. 

Allen Tate spoke of this outpouring as “quite temporary"' in 
*9S5 and thought that }ear marked “the height of the Southern 
literan* renaissance." But in 1935 some of the brighter lumi¬ 
naries had not yet appeared on the horizon. Again, in 1945 
Tate irrote that “that Renascence is over. . . But in 1955 
Andrew Nelson Lytle could declare: “The Renascence has been 
going on for thirty years with little sign of diminishment.’" The 
fact is that we have grown up with this movement, and it will 
Kmain for a later generation to fix its limits and assess its 
acMevemcBts. 


Our concern here is with its significance for the historian 
rather than with its place in histo^iy^ It was early apparent that 
the new Southeirii writers had something special to say to the 
historian,, something that no other living American writers— 
and few' dea-d —^^emed to say. If he had read any American 

ItCTaiare in co,llege it was not likely to have been of Southern 
«gin. The iteraiyT awakening of the Middle West was still in 
tl* public eye in the twenties, and the collegian of that era 
plowed through Ms Theodore Breiser, Edgar Lee Masters, Sher- 
Anderson, and Sinclair Lewis. There was little in their 
pages to increase his resf^ct or deepen his appreciation for the 
of histoiy”. The diaiacters in the novels of Dreiser, Ander¬ 
son, and^ Lewis api^ar on the scene from now^here, trailing no 
of historic dissociated from the past. They seem to have 
It Wiiaci them in. Mew England, or Norway, or Bavaria, 
md zimg with their past they checked their forebears, their 
historical roots and associations. One has the feeling that they 
considered that ierita^ a riddance. Thev rarely discu^ 
It, anu one gaiheis there was no room for it in such baggage as 
the. tought aliMg to Ckipher Prairie, Winesburg, or OiiLgo. 
In work of some later wTiteis the historical peis^pective^ is 
Heming.cays character appear m L com 
£5 iheT w ^ emphasize their^ historical rootless- 

as ^ i»«ria \ pictured as expatriates, as wanderers, 

! V adventurers. They are temporarily in Italy oi^ 
in Frana or Africa, in Cuba or FlcLda Kevs A 
Hemingway hero with a grandfother is inconceivable aJd he 
apparentiv quite as l^reft of uncles, aunts cousins' and in 
uws, not to mention neighbors and poor relations. With Dos' 
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Passes the story is somewhat different. But *or all his mar^’elous 
gift for evoking a given place or a period of the recent past (a 
gift historians can but envy), his characters are exclusively pre¬ 
occupied with personal problems or with social problenis of 
their own time. They are haunted by no ghosts of the past, 
and the past does not seem to be part of the present. If our 
collegian was coached through a reading of the Kteraiy" ffower- 
ing of New England that tcK>k place a century or more he 
will have discovered little more of the historical dimension 
than he found in the more recent schools. The New Englanders, 
with the exception of Hawthorne, regularly pictured the in¬ 
dividual starkly alone with his problems, his wilderness, or his. 
God. Cooper and EEenry James offer a certain anmiHit irf 
torical depth, but the characters of Mehille appear to Ive 
entirely in the present or the future and to concern themselve 
seldom with the past. 

To discover the new school of Southern ficdaii after i§50 
was to enter suddenly upon a new’ w?orM of the imagiiiaticiii, a 
world in whidh the historical imagination played a supreme 
part. In his «say on “The ProfiKsion of Letters in the 
Allen Tate has fixed upon “^Tlie peculiarly hisiorical masoo^ 
ness of the Southern ■writers” as the se-cret spring of 'crealive 
energies that has fed the whole literaiyr movement m the 
during the last three decades. Tate lias also sii^stcd m his¬ 
torical, explanation for the inteliecmal awakening of the Soa& 
and the heightenin,g of historical conscioiisn^s so diaractcrislic 
of it. He sug^ts that after the First World War the &i2th 
arrived at a cix^roads of hktory -wliae an oM traditicMial order 
was being rapidly obliterated ”aiid a new mcrfein order was 
being simultaneously brought to birth. Caught cr»- 

roads, the ^themer was made mmmi keenly coiisdous at oict 
of the present and of the past. His sensitMty- to pr^nt 
heio^htened his aw^areness of past differences, and Hs intmsiW 

remembrance of things past added corrsponding 

_r nnt ‘‘'that feaCi- 
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tlie last of his ten volumes Arnold Toynbee advances the 
theory that “the vividness of historical impressions is apt to 
te proportionate to their violence and painfulness/' and spec¬ 
ulate that “a child who had lived through the American Civil 
War in the territory of the Southern Confederacy would be 
likely to grow up more historical-minded than one who had 
lived through the same experience at the North/' In this con- 
nectioii a statement of Katherine Anne Porter has some rele¬ 
vance. “I am a grandchild of a lost War," she writes in “The 
Bays Before,” “and I have blood-knowledge of what life can 
in a defeated country on the bare bones of privation.” 

In emphasizing the place that historical consciousness plays 
in contemporary Southern writing, I have no reference to the 
v€^e of the conventional historical novel. The South has pio- 
duad its share of the historical romance output, and during 
the early years of the present century when the market reached 
one of its i^aks. Southern romancers produced considerably 
more than their share of best-sellers. But production figures 
reveal no particular regional concentration. The Northern 
and Western writers have proved themselves as handy at this 
craft as the Southern. Their product has little to do with 
Tate's “literature conscious of the past in the present.” And 
it might be observed parenthetically that modern craftsmen 
of that school sometimes reverse Tate’s description and tend 
at tim« to inteiject a dubious awareness of the present in the 
past. At any rate, we are not concerned here with the historical 
romance ^whether its purpme is to score some point about 
the present or to settle some sccMre about the past. 

It is interesting but quite tangential to the argument that 
the first bcM>ks of two leading figures of the Southern Renais¬ 
sance were not in the field of fiction but of history. These were 
Allen Tate’s biography of Stonewall Jackson, published in 
i§ 28, and Robert Penn Warren’s biography of John Brown, 
imblished^in 1929. It is also a source of great fascination to 
the historian though still neither essential nor quite relevant 
to the thesis- ^that some of our most gifted novelists have 
moren historical periods or figures or movements as subjects, 
hilen Glasgow set out early in her career to write what she 
desCTibed as “a s^ial history of Virginia” from 1850 to 1(112. 

It must be admitted, however, that none of her “Novels of 
the Commonwealth,” as she called them, are among her best 
works. Faulkner has been engaged for the better part of three 
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decades ii> rounding <>«• hh Ynknapaiawpha world of McCas- 
lins, Sartorises, and Compsons; i(s MacCallutns, Uundtcais, and 
Snoireses: its for' Christinases, laicas Heaudiainps, arid (ditnles 
Buns Whil<! tliis saga so far rcpresrnils lli<‘ siqrretnt! creatioii 
of the Soitthcrn Renaissance, it is not history ui any usual 
sense. Aird it i» <">t unlikely that the l''aulkner critics have 
trone astray in thinking of the Yoknapalawpha novels as 
Soiithrnti history in rnicnxosni, or as nipreseniing any very 
OTisistent ideas or theories about .Southern history. In the 
universality of their meaning they are more, and in their im¬ 
mediate application, less than that. 

llic Southern novelist who comes nearest approaching an 
historical subject after the manner of an historian i.s Warren. 
Yet Warren is careful and per fectly correct to warn the reader 
of “Night Rider” that “Although this book was suggested by 
certain events which took place in Kentucky in the ear y 
of the century, it is not, in any strict sense, a historical novel. 
What Warren has pronounced “the bone-headedness or gospel- 
bit hysteria” or those who insist upon making either history or 
a political tract out of "All the King’s Men” drives ^e amhor 
to despair. He quotes Louis Armstrong as remarking. There 
is some folks that if they don’t know, you can’t tell em. 
While Warren selects the same sort of subject matter as tbe 
historian—the Black Patch War in Kentucky during the first 
decade of the century, a financial tycoon of Tennessee in t e 
twenties, or a demagogue of I.ouisiana 
could rightly say of them all, as he said of the first, that they 
are not historical novels in any strict sense. At the same time 
it could be as accurately said that they quicken and vivify o r 
consciousness of history in a way that conventional historical 
novels, as well as many bona fide histories, do not. _ 

The relevance of the theme of “historical consciousness m 
Southern letters would have been the same had the novelists 
never tackled a historical subject or treated any penod prior 
to Appomattox. It is not the period or the subject that is the 
point but, in Tate’s words, the consciousness of the past m 
the present. Here, among many possible 
thinks of Katherine Anne Porter’s Miranda, in Old Mortality, 
seeking through the years of her youth to find and come to 
terms with her family’s past and her own past and to relate 
them to the present. Or of Thomas Wolfe s Eugene ^ , 

haunter of himself, trying for a moment to recover what he 
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had been part of ... a stone, a leaf, an unfound door,'’ and 
lyrically imploring, “Ghc»t, come back again.” Or of Faulk¬ 
ner’s Quentin Compson in “Absalom, Absalom!” groping 
through the convolutions of Colonel Sutpen’s inaredible legend 
for an answer to Shreve McCannon’s questions in 19.10. Or of 
Warren's Jack Burden in “All the King's Men” brooding end¬ 
lessly over the faded letters and diaries of Cass Mastem for a 
lost meaning to the past and a key to the present in the 1930’s- 

This preoccupation, this almost obsessive concern of South¬ 
ern tvriteis with the past in the present has been expressed 
often explicitly as well as implicitly in their stories. Thus 
John Peale Bishop wrote in his essay, “The South and Tradi¬ 
tion,” that “without a past we are living not in the present, 
but in a vague and rather unsatisfactory future.” Katherine 
. 4 nne Porter remarks of Miranda's family that “their hearts 
and imaginations were captivated by their past,” but while 
the author never treats that past as such, it is constantly ob¬ 
truding itself into the present she dc^s treat. On the other 
hand, Ellen Glasgow did repeatedly treat historical episodes 
and epochs, but her most successful use of the past was prob¬ 
ably in such unhistorical novels as “Barren Ground” and “The 
Sheltered Life.” For all Ms reference to the Old South, Faulk¬ 
ner has never attempted a full-bodied treatment of the Civil 
War, as much as it impinges on his major themes. His themes 
have been preponderantly those of the post-bellum South. 
Still, he has Gavin Stevens say in “Intruder in the Dust,” “The 
past is never dead. It's not even past.” In the course of a 
bear hunt we are taken all the way back to tribal life among 
the aborigines of 3 ^fississippi through Sam Fathers, their de¬ 
scendant, For the Southern school the present is a fleeting 
regment of the cumulative past, and might be described by 
the concluding words of “MI the King's Men”: . . out of 

history, into histoiv’ and the awful responsibility of Time.” 

Another deeply embedded trait of the Southern novelists 
that has strong appeal to the historian is their way of treating 
man not as an individual alone with his conscience or his 
God, as the New Englanders were inclmed to do, or alone at 
sea with a whale or a marlin, or alone in a ring with a bull, 
but as an inextricable part of a living history and community, 
attached and determined in a thousand *ways by other wills 
and destinies of people he has only heard about, Herbert 
!Vfarshall \fcLiihan has remarked that “The sense of belong- 
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ing to a great, chain ol' |)et,sons and events, |)assive yet respon¬ 
sible, is (;v<'rywhere in Kaidkner." And Ik; ({notes I. S.^ Stiib- 
ling on ‘‘tite chain of wrongs and viol<‘nc<is out ol which his 
life had been molded.” In his most recent novel Warren has 
its naitaior say. “Yon live through time!, that little piece of 
time that is yonrs, hot that pi(‘<e ol lime is not only your own 
life, it is tlx; summing-np of all the other lives that are^ simul¬ 
taneous with yours." I his, in sum, is also the way the historian 
tries to s<;e the individual and the lorces that mold him. 

Fiancis B. Simkins has urged tliai “'I’hc historian of the 
South should join the; social novelist who accepts the values 
of the age anil .section about which he writes.” The trouble 
lies in the ambiguities of the verb “to accept.’ And there is 
al.so the question of whicdi values and what age. Faulkner cer¬ 
tainly never accejrted the values of the Snopcses, nor of the 
Compsons either. For it is just the tragedy of the Compsons in 
“The Sound and the Fury” that in the person of Jason Comp- 
son they did accept the values of the age—the age of the 
Snopeses. The historian like the novelist should not change 
his values with his ages, whether it is the age of Ccrlonel Sutpen 
or of fason Compson. This was precisely the mistake of the 
John B. Gordons and Basil Dukes and their generation. They 
did. 

The best of the Southern novelists, have never set out to 
defend the values or the prejudices or the errors of 
ticular age or section. It is true that their books are often filled 
with tales of horror and lust and betrayal and de^adation. 
But they liave not paused to reckon their popularity in attack¬ 
ing the values of their own age or any other. They have not 
set up as defenders of a cause, either one lost or one still 
sought. They have proved themselves able to confront the 
chaos and irony of history with the admission that they can 
fit them into no neat pattern and explain them by no pat 

theory. , . • j -.,1, 

The historian is fortunate, I think, in sharing a period with 

literary men of great talent who share so many of his 
values, so much of his own outlook and point of view and so 
much of his own subject matter. He can afford to take pride 
in their achievements and comfort in thdr example, '^is is 
no plea for the relaxation of the severe limitations of the his¬ 
torian’s discipline, nor for his borrowing the novelist’s license. 
But once the historian abandons an old and false analogy 
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wiili the natural sciences and sees that his craft employs no 
special concepts nor categories nor special terminology, he will 
admit that he attempts to “explain"’ history in the same way 
lie explains events in ordinary life—his own as well as that 
of his fellow men—and with much the same language, moral 
and psychological. He should then be willing to acknowledge 
that Southern men of letters have advanced many of the ai tris 
he shares. They have helped us penetrate the romantic haze of 
an older generation as well as the cynical stereotypes of our 
own. They have endowed the denigrated and emotionally im¬ 
poverished New South with a sense of tragedy and dignity that 
histoiy* had hitherto reserved for the Old Regime, and they 
have enriched our consciousness of the past in the present 
They have helped to bring the Negro into intelligible focus 
■without the glasses of sentimentality. And they have given 
history meaning and value and significance as events never 
do merely because they happen. These are things the historian 
also strives to do, and he should seek to do them with the 
same fortitude and honesty. 



PART SEVEN 


Research and Writing 


Introductory Notes 

In the preceding sections of this book, our subjects have 
been the premises and substance of historical writing, &e way 
these have changed, and why. In this section, our subject is 
the actual process of historical writing, the several operauons by 
which an idea is pursued through research and expressed m words. 

In his paper on “The Problems of the Working HKtonm, 
Bernard Bailyn suggests that the two subjects have no 
tangible connection, that the wnung of history’ is unafected 
by considerations about the nature and pren^s of 
inquiry. Two things ought to be said about Prohor B 
comment. First, there was a dose 

subjects in the writings of our “T ga^h 

as Bancroft, Henry Adams, Turner, Beaer. f 
of whom was remarkably self-conscious 
relevance of premises to pracdce, and o thinta§ 
nature of history to the actual writing of hism^. ^^ond, 
fact that an individual has not expliady considered how h 
mr^cal “philosophy” shapes historical writing -t -e- 

that the writing is without philosophy—that what inay not 

£,ve teenTLftted fomaUy thro.^h d.e f»o. 

MonnaUy fl.mugh .he back. 
historical writing than are dreamt of as p P , 
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Significance. It 

reminds one of Tocqueville’s observation that Americans are 
more given to practical science than to theoretical: “They mis¬ 
trust systems; they adhere closely to facts and study facts with 
their own senses.” Indeed, in the usual course of historical 
study in the United States, systems and an awareness of sys¬ 
tems are passed by; the pursuit and presentation of facts, gen- 
eral y glebed froin a hitherto untapped body of source mate- 
^J^^atever significance, are the principal work of semi- 
^ seminarian is the slogan of any other 

ind ^ke ^ ^ entrepreneurial arena: go out there 

three major problems that face 
the working historian: selecting a topic! conducting researA 

^ material. This list will serve us^well as a 
PrSo? WphV contained in this section. Walter 

historical seminar argues that 

Sat SarS ^ meaningfufseminar, 

SurLh an inner spirit only when it is conducted in 

search is problem of conducting re- 

Douo-las E ^tillow Webb’s. 

towS ScSds of 'yP^^ sources-the 
sti^^t Se t-eSdaT% 7 ^^^^"“tl-may be used to recon- 
details &e seit 7 a 1 ' I community. Richard B. Morris 

able for the studv materials that are avafi- 

papers of 4 e 4dam ^^ War. The 

for the stSdv of constitute one of the richest sources 

spective eras of thpj istory; concentrating on the re- 

^mis. and DaviJ 

both their substance a^d *!=;“ terms of 
t.'-.e Horizon,- "“^ory This Si* 

tQm€}iTBw\ hlstoix liV ]ri ^ ^^minds us that the sources of 
final problem fadnor st hand in today’s experience. The 

eniatiL of tforian is the' written pres- 

P- Kennan. not^ hy George 

tahdes of writing, but rather°7 of the techni- 

mcHt in the history he ic , —writer’s involve- 
The WTiten of the foil 

^twdfications to the subierr^''^’^^ essays bring very substantial 
«f 4 be added about T Nothing more 

met: 

Bernard Bailyn. Walter Prescott Webb, who 
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died ill Maicii lauglU: for four and a half decades at the 

University of ’I'exas; l)C‘st known for The Great Plains (1931), 
he also wrote The Texas Rangers (1935), Divided We Stand 
and 'The Great Frontier (195a)- He was president of 
both the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the 
American Historical Association. Douglas E. Leach teaches at 
Vanderbilt University and is the author of Flintlock and Toma¬ 
hawk: New England in King Philip's War (1958). Richard 
B. Morris is Ciouverneur Morris Professor of American History 
at Uolumhia University and one of America’s leading colonial 
historians. He is co-editor of the New American Nation Series, 
of which some twenty volumes have thus far appeared. His 
many writings include Government and Labor in Early Amer¬ 
ica (1946) and The Peacemakers (1965). 

Merrill fensen teaches at the University of Wisconsin; his 
two volunies. The Articles of Confederation (1940) and The 
New Nation (1950) are indispensable to an understanding of 
the revolutionary era. Samuel Flagg Bemis, who taught at Yale 
University until his retirement in 1961, is one of our outstand¬ 
ing diplomatic historians. His writings, which center mainly 
on the early national period, have twice earned him the 
Pulitzer Prize, and include two volumes of the diplomatic 
career and achievement of John Quincy Adams. David Don¬ 
ald, who is Harry C. Black Professor of American History at 
the’ Johns Hopkins University, has rapidly established himself 
as a first-rate scholar in the field of Civil War and Lmcoln 
studies. His works include Lincoln’s Herndon (1948), Lmcoln 
Reconsidered (1956), and Charles Sumner and the Coming 
of the Civil War (igfio), for which he won the Pulitzer Prize 
Together with his wife, Aida Di Pace Donald, he has edited 
the early years of the diary of Charles Francis Adams, two vo 
umes of which have recently appeared. , , , 

George F. Kennan is Professor of the School of Historiral 
Studies (of the Institute of Advanced Study) at Princeton. He 
served for many years in various diplomatic missions m Fur^e 
and was our ambassador to Yugoslavia from 1961 to 1963. tiis 
concern with modern international relations in general and 
with Russo-American relations in particular, underlies all his 
writings: American Diplomacy, 1900-1950 (1950); Realities of 
American Foreign Policy (1954): Russia, the Atom, an e 
West (1958); Russia and the West under Lenin and Stalin 
(1961), and a multi-volume history of Soviet-American Rela- 
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iionsj ipi2-rp2a, of wMdi two volumes have thus far appeared. 

The ^says that follow will afford the student rich sugges¬ 
tions about the kinds of problems he will meet in historical 
TKearch and WTiting, and also about possible solutions of them. 
But he mull understand from several of the essays that a com¬ 
mand of the historian's craft rests on more than a command 
of sources and of style. The trouble with much historical train¬ 
ing in the United States is, as Walter Prescott Webb suggests, 
that it is training in techniques rather than in ideas. Indeed, 
techniques often substitute for ideas. “‘But history," as the 
great French medievalist, Marc Bloch, has said, “is neither 


m’at'Chmakieg nor cabinet construction. It is an endeavor to¬ 
ward better understanding. . . 

To achieve that better understanding, the student must ex¬ 
ceed mere technical proficiency. Far more significant than the 
sources a historian has canvassed is the perception with which he 
has canvassed them. To write meaningful history one must ask 
nffianingfiil questions. Posing important questions makes the 
meanest subject important; posing no questions, or petty ones, 
raiui^ the grandest subject to insignificance. Doing research 
on the past without searching it profoundly is a mindless indul- 
^nce. Too often the student supposes that by staking out his 
cl^^to a My of sources he has insured the value of his con¬ 
tribution. Using manuscript materials in master's and doctoral 
th«« tends frequently to become an empty, unthinking ritual; 
all t€» often, though purporting to signify the student's mature 
entry into the m^-steries of Ms profession, it signifies merely that 
precedence has been taken by ceremony over cerebration, by 
fcxjtiiote over theme, fay matter over art. Canvassing the sources 
M only one part, and not the mmt important, of writing history: 
tax more im|x>rtant is exercising a creative and informed intelli- 

^ce in orfer to command the whole process of thinking and 

wniang alx>ut the past. ° 

student must do more than seek answers to questions 

He mus, Jk 

amuen to basic questions about historical inquiry, such ques- 
abSt'&rfan ‘^^^^dering all through this took: 

desre^ to objectivity in history: about Ae 

d^ee to mhidi histoiy is science and the degree to which it is 
an: about the role of the historian-whether he is “iCmr Zr 
impartial judge, a critic, or all three. No full answe^o these 
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questions is possible, but no valid historical writing is possible 
which does not at least seek to answer them. The working day 
of the historian may not require a regular review of the basic 
premises of historical inquiry, but if it does not rest on these 
premises and prcxieed from them, then it is a day and mmk 
misspent. 

Writing histo^ry demands too a sense of the p^t, a retro 
spective imagination which brings the writer back to the pres¬ 
ing realities of an earlier period, to a point at vrhich the men 
he is writing about are alive with prospects and the problems 
before them are as yet unsolved. In this respect, as George f. 
Kennan so well tells us, the historian stands alone, writing 
about an earlier world in which only he is aliw, but Ihing 
in the world of his own day, to which he must be partly dead. 
That he must possess a retrospective imaginatioii means ulti¬ 
mately that the historian's function is, in the words of C. 
Wedgwood, ‘'neither more nor less than that of any odier 
creative writer. All literature arises from human expenentt 
and therefore all literature arises in the ultimate roort from 
historical material. The discipline and technique to rn'Mcfi the 
historian submits his material is different fmm that of the 
imaginative writer. But the nature of his material is the same 
and the historian, in so far as he stands or wishes to stand 
within the bounds of literature at all, has the same task as 
the creative artist.'' This is indeed the very point Aat Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr. has made in a superb may in a recent 
article in the Atlantic magazine, entitled “The Historian as 
Artist.” 

A sense of the past requires something beyond retrcKpective 
imagination. It requires a view of the past as the outworking 
of human will and social tendencies. It requires a deep insight 
into both inaviduals and society, insight that is informed 
and chastened by intelligences from al areas of knowledge, 
particularly from social science. And it requim no^ tes sig¬ 
nificantly commitment to values, moral deasion. judgment 
about right and wrong. These are the qualities, certain ^ ^ 
distinguish the foremost historians of our omn age, men siic 
as Allan Nevins and C, Vann Woodward, and they have dis¬ 
tinguished BO less the principal historians of other ag^ and 
other countries: Gibbon, Ranke, Macaulay, Burckhardt. 
uchevskii, iMaitland, Croce. One would add only this, that a 
sense of the past requires a sense of human purpose and 
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of file tendency of human life. Let the student seek and find 
where he will, whether it be with Toynbee’s credo of the 
Church Militant, with Reinhold Niebuhr’s view that history 
is paradox, or mth Herbert Muller’s conclusion that man’s 
inspiration must begin with a tragic view of his history. 

The study and writing of American history ought to include 
a suri'ey of those w^ho have contributed signally to the treasury 
of our historical literature: Bradford, Bancroft, Parkman, Pres¬ 
cott, Motley, Heniy- Adams, Nevins, to cite the indisputable 
masters. The student ought to know the several qualities which 
have put these historians at the top of their calling, and how 
the combination of qualities has differed from one historian 
to the next He should knoiv too the values which served each 
witer as the canvas on which to draw his particular portrait 
of an age. and how these values have varied from one historian 
to another and from one age to the next. The shifting premises 
of historical inquiry" must be a component of the student’s 
inomdedge. It is fair to say that historical inquiry, while it 
should not end merely with the concept of relativism, can not 
vaildly begin without it. 

But if a master historian is a guide to the historical writing 
of Ms age, he is at best a guide to only a part of it. However 
mucli they subscribe to many of the major values of their age, 
not all contemporaiy' historians see the past in the same way. 

cult of Clio is variously practiced. One has but to con¬ 
sider a few of its most distinguished present-day practitioners 
—Edmund Sears Morgm, Oscar Handlin, David Donald, 
Richard Hofsiadier, . 4 rthur S. Link, and Arthur M. Schles- 
inger, Jr. to realize that a larger faith may be consummated 
by a rich diversin' of works. 

In his pursuit of the past, the student will surely wish to 
consider Sir Lewis Namier’s suggestion that ‘‘the historical ap¬ 
proach is iniellectuallv humble” and Carl Becker’s list of the 
qualities of a good historian: . . intelligence, experience of 
men and things, insight into human conduct, literary ability, 
md last but not least knowledge. . . At every turn, he will 
come upon the sentiment of our foremost historians that the 
discipune of histoiv' requires vision no less than effort, imagin¬ 
ation^ no xss than research, and that a historian’s sense of the 
past 15 more than the sum of his sources. 

The study and TOting of American history oflfer the novice 
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both a challenge and a reward. The challenge is that of serving 
a devoted apprenticeship and of striving for a distinguished 
mastery. It is not merely one of commanding a wide body of 
materials and skills, but of making of them something indi¬ 
vidual and personal. To the achievement of science, the stu¬ 
dent must ultimately add the insight of art. But this wiH be 
his reward. Pursuing the craft of history will bring him more 
than the entertainment of reading a great literature; it will 
bring him more than the instruction that a knowledge of the 
past affords those studying the directions of the pre«nt.^The 
student will have achieved, through both his study and wTiting, 
something that is uniquely his own. He will have defined his 
relation to his calling: his purview, his premises, Ms commit¬ 
ment, his abilities, himsell 

The study and writing of history are in this sense a work of 
self-consciousness, of self-identification. like every vrork of 
scholarship and thought, they require that the scholar ^d 
thinker come to grips with his society and his age. Speaking 
one’s mind about the past is no mean act. The student and 
wnriter’ of American history is ultimately Emerson’s .4meric2ii 
sAolar, sharing with him the trials and triumphs of ^fan 
Thinking. 
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27. The Problems of the Working 
Historian: A Comment 


Bernard Bailyn 

Professor Gershoy. in his paper on the problem of tie 
working historian, has reached conclusions tvnh which I botit 

^^e hit aske?, fct, “what constitutes raw 
historical inquiry?” His answer is: facts, w i are 
information, themselves inert and meanmgless. 
significance by the inquiring mind ^ 

relevance to the matter at hand. In this sense , _ 

existence” of facts is a creation of the histone s 
He has considered, second, the double ij,,: 

to which history is a science and the 

historians can achieve. His ^ sden- 

“come closer to the objecuve possible; 

tist than the relativist critics of Ranke had f 
for though the historian*s &at tie 

they “exilt in [his] mind” and though 

historian derive from obtains frora hi* »«ru- 

than the knowledge that the ^ is not so verv 

ments,” nevertheless_ historical makes 

different from scienufic mv^tigatira 

hypotheses with his mind and xeia'.ed cnssr.-’n 

jAt certainty in his conclusions for 

of how far one can as the ‘ basis ki 

the general and hence use historv as 

ft JmS^rn rfp’4 i", ■**■*':' - A'' 

. Reprinted f th Penni^on Prm, 

ed. &dney Hook (Hew York. lo. 
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tlie future. Professor Gershoy answers that while generaliza¬ 
tions from history’ have no “universal validity or absolute 
predictive certainty, they do . . . suggest the range of the 
possible” and furnish “a working measure of probability.” In 
conclusion, Professor Gershoy describes himself as an optimist 
concerning the present tendencies within the discipline of 
history. He believes that younger historians, despite the gloomy 
things that have been said about them, are in fact agreeing 
more and more on “answers to the questions about the kind 
of knowledge that the historian seeks and the nature of the 
data that he uses,” as well as on “the hypotheses they posit 
and the empirical facts they assemble and examine.” There is, 
he feels, a growing sophistication among historians concerning 
causation and determinism, free will and inevitability, the 
unique and the general. 


^ 1 find myself on the whole in agreement with these conclu¬ 
sions. I too l^Iieve that historians are capable of achieving a 
large measure of objectivity and impartiality; I too believe 
that raw data become effective facts when they are seen to be 
relevmt^by the historian’s inquiring mind; and I agree that 
the ^ctisapline of history’ is flourishing, and that gloomy pre- 
dictloiis about its future are unjustified. 

I disagree with is something more basic than these 
points. I wonder ivhether, if w’hat one is concerned with is the 
actual problems of the ’working historian, he should be talking 
about such matters as these at all. I believe Professor Gershoy 
to have been too generous to a certain tradition in defining 
what the problems of historical study are. For there is a 
% men' of probleim involved in historical investigation, and 
while they are all in some way related to each other, there are 
yet signilicaiit dhtmctiom among them. These distinctions are 
es^mlly important when it is “the working historian” one is 
talking about. Problems of objectivity and subjectivity, the in- 
vohemeiit or detachment of the inquiring mind, the nature of 
facts, and the predicnve value of historical knowledge are ob- 
exciting and fruitful subjects for anyone, philosopher 
or hBmnan, to consider. But they fall more naturally and im- 
Wntfprovinces of thought of the working phi- 

fcis.orian. Let me pm it more bluntly and personally. Like 

t ^ interest in these 

questions, and I have pursued them as far as time and ability 
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have allowed me to. Hut insofar as tny concern has been with 
imflersiandiiiK. tt^aching, and writing about what has hap- 
nened in the past,, 1 liav(( never once lelt ii necessary to work 
!,ut prec ise answens to sncl. cpieslions ciuestions of objectivity 

and subiectivity, the nature of fad. etc..in orcler to advance 

my work iti history. It may well be that that i.s too bad for 
me that I am just a bad example, that I am intellectually 
iirsmsilive, and that I wmdd write better history if I spent 
more time on such mat tea s. 'I'be last of these points, at least, I 
am ciuite sun; is not true. What is more important is that 
though I have oftc;n discu.sscd with other historians such mat¬ 
ters as Professor Gershoy has jircscntcd, f have never yet heard 
from them, either, a statement to the effect that their work m 
history has been affected one way or the other by such con¬ 


siderations. . . , 1 

Let me he c;lear about this. I am not questioning the value 

of these problems as such. I’hey arc of course part of an im¬ 
portant philosophical incpiiry, and they are involved m the 
premi.ses and in the ultimate; conclusion.s to be drawn from his¬ 
torical knowledge; but (he study ol history is different fiom 
the study of the prerrii.ses of historical thought no matter how 
intimately the two arc; rt;lated, and history is not, at least as 
most of us think of it, c;onc;c;ruc;d with ultimate truth. 

But why insist? 'I'lie ciuestions Profc;.s.sor Gershoy has dis- 
cus.sed are of obvious imi)orianc:c; in certain areas of thought 
even if they arc; not. the i)roblc;ms of the working historian, 
and they undoubtedly involve the c:o.smic periphery and the 
elemental assumptions of the historian's work even if not its 
ordinary sulistance. 'riie distinction is wcirth insisting upon, I 
believe, becanse if we ac;cei)t the: c:onvention that these are the 
systematic: prolilems that rt;late to historical study, we exclude 
from the consideration they deserve; those other problems-— 
humbler, perhaps, less nltimau*, but more immediate prop* 
lems—which historians must, in .some way or other, scilve in 
order to proceed with their work, and which they do in lact 
solve by extemporizations of varying degrees of crudeness. I 
realize that not all aspects of historical study need to be, or 
sensibly can be, dignified by “philosophical” analysis. But since 
I do not know what the boundaries of philosophy are and be¬ 
lieve that philosophers, if not philosophy, can help the his¬ 
torian think more clearly and systematically about the ques¬ 
tions with which he is daily confronted, I think it might be 
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profitable if I attempted to sketdi here, in a very tentative 
way, what I consider the [iroblems of (Ik; workinfr liistorian 
to be. 

The work of the historian seems to me to group itself into 
three phases; and I would place the everyday problems he 
faces within these categories. 

I. The first and, I would say, the least understood if not 
the most important, phase of historical study is the selection 
of topic. 

The choices of topic modern working historians make ap¬ 
pear to be based on observations of three distinct though 
partly overlapping kinds. 

a) Historians decide to study and write about something 
because they observe that in the present state of the historical 
literature there is a need for such work, a need in the sense 
that a proper utilization of known resources has not been 
made. It might be observed, for example, that many valuable 
monographs and articles have been written on the French 
Revolution since George Lefebvre’s survey was written; this 
new knowledge available to the specialists, one decides, should 
now be resynthesized with the old and a new master survey 
produced. Or, again, there might be a need for a textbook in 
economic history because none exists and one is needed for 
classroom use. Or one observes that there is a need for a good 
short narrative of the War in the Pacific, or of the Great Crash, 
or of Jefferson’s public career—a need in the sense that the 
existing knowledge has not been made conveniently or prop 
erly available, and that there would be profit (in various 
senses) in making it available. 

b) A second group of topics seems to be defined not by 
these considerations—considerations that we may call matters 
of strategy, academic, literary, even social or political—but by 
observations concerning the state of historical knowledge itself. 
These are topics that are suggested by what appear to be 
gaps in our knowledge: the consideration, for example, not 
that a book should be written because our knowledge has not 
been properly assembled or presented to best advantage, but 
because we do not have the knowledge of the subject that we 
wish to have. The motivation here is to learn something new 
an to present this new information; but the precise issues 
are not defined. There are no specific questions and no hypo- 
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thetical answers. Thus the motivation for writing a narrative 
of a battle may be simply to discover what happened in it; to 
find out how it was that the victors won it. Or, again, one 
decides to do research and writing about Wilson’s Adminis- 
tratif>n because we are ignorant of it, and any thorough, clear 
narrative of it will be valuable because it fills an important 


gap, an evident vacuum. 

c) A third group of topics is defined by what I would like 
to call true historical problems. 1 mean by true historical 
problems questions raised by the observation of (i) anomalies 
in the existing data, or (2) discrepancies between data and 
existing explanations. An example of the first would be the 
observation that in jyoo, tobacco marketing in the Chesapeake 
area was handled by consignment to merchants located mainly 
in London; in 1760, much of it was handled by factors who 
lived in the colonies and were agents of firms largely located in 
Scotland. Why the change? The observation of the difference 
creates a problem of explanation, to solve which one under¬ 
takes research and writing. An example of the second type 
a discrepancy between existing explanation and the data at 
hand—would be the following. For many generations, the 


American Revolution was explained as the spontaneous, unan¬ 
imous uprising of a liberty-loving people against the heedless, 
not to say tyrannical, action of a power-hungry administration. 
But then it is discovered that many leaders in the colonies 
did not rise up as they were said to have done; indeed, a 
large number was openly sympathetic with the Englkh a^ 
tions, and they had the support, tacit or overt, of an estm^ted 
one-third of the population. Obviously, there is a problem 
here: either the Americans were not all liberty-loving, or me 
ministry's actions were not so heedless or tyrannical as they 
were thought to be, or perhaps the whole formulation is wrong; 
perhaps other considerations than tyranny or liberty were 
primarily involved. Let the subject be studied anew, then, and 
a more reasonable explanation given. 

Needs, gaps, and problems: these three categories of topics 
obviously overlap. But they are perhaps distinctive enough m 
essence to serve as a starting point for more systematic thought 
than I believe has yet been given to the nature of historic 
topic-selection and problem-posing. For not every project we 
can conceive of that involves historical data is worth pursuu^, 
not every question is a good one. What is t e 1 erence 
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tween a gocxi historical problem and a poor one? Is there such 
a thing as a false historical problem? What are the criteria for 
deciding? iMost practicing historians know a good problem 
when they see one; but they ha¥e acquired this knowledge 
from experience alone, and much of that experience is repe¬ 
titious and wasteful. An efficient conceptualization would help, 
not in a €cx>kb«)k sense by dictating the selection of problems 
to the historian, but by sharpening his awareness of the logic 
of the work he engages in and hy informing him, in shorthand, 
of the experience that has so far been accumulated in pursu¬ 
ing it One of the greatest Yalues of the doctoral dissertation, 
it seems to me, is the almost univemal experience gained in 
the process of writing it of discovering that one has given the 
right answers to the wrong questions. But such education, 
essential at one stage, becomes paralyzing if continued indef- 
inilely. 

Precis, orderly thought applied to this question would be 
more valuable to the wwking historian than volumes of specu¬ 
lation on whether it is conceivable to know the past, or what 

is the nature of a fact. 

II. The second phase of the working historian’s activity is 

the gathering of information: that is, research. Here again 
some systematic thought would be useful. Historical research 
is an analytical process. It is not, like most researdi in sod- 
olc^' or social psychology; a matter of creating the data one 
wishes to have after having defined a problem, expecting that 
analysis idil follow; and it is not, hence, mechanical. It is the 
opi^ite of medianical. It is a matter of creatively thinking 
one s way through a body of information. Creatively in the 
se^ that the historian’s great problem is deciding what to 
reject and what to accept as relevant to the subject he studies; 

the determination of relevance can a subtle process 
mdeed. It has often seemed to me that the historian’s research 
is analogous to the o^ration of a radar ma'chine: he sends out 
hundreds of probes into the material and flashes the results 
back, searching for recognizable patterns. Like the radar oper¬ 
ator he shifts his focus to take account of the location and 
configuration of ^ the patterns he sees forming. This is so not 
only for the social historian; it is only more complicated for 
Elm since the events he depicts have structures that are more 
deeply^ siibmer^d than those of the events that biographers 
or polidcal historians usually describe. Much in historical work 
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can be mechanized, and should be, but research must remain 
essentially this kind of creative process, a process in which the 
student, his radar wide open, probes the data with his mind, 
searching for patterns, for relevance, for significance. Often 
in the process the investigation becomes transformed. What 
starts as a gap becomes a true historical problem. Indeed, what 
starts out as a need, projected as a large-scale survey, can 
easily turn into a gap and end up as a problem, the solution 
to which may be properly presented in a pinpoint monograph. 

But what are the broad problems worth the philosopher’s 
attention in this connection? One seems to me to be preemi¬ 
nent. 

In all their research, in their gathering of data, historians 
face the problem of the sufficiency or insufficiency of proof. 
What do historians in fact mean when they say their research 
has proved something? Often I think they mean only that 
most qualified historians, given the same information they have 
examined, would arrive at the same conclusions they have 
arrived at. But this is more a psychological reflex than a logi¬ 
cal explanation. The logic of proof, even in the htmble ^nse 
in which the historian actually deals with it in his everyday 
work, would seem to be complicated. Do not the forms of 

proof differ, for example, according to the typ>es of events we 

are talking about? Is not a different kind of proof required to 
demonstrate that Roosevelt died on April 12, i 945 ' dian to 

prove or disprove Hal^vy’s argument that the rise of Meth¬ 

odism accounts for the failure of a social revolution to take 
place in eighteenth century England? Are not the forms of 
proof different in the case of a specific, deliterate act whose 
evidences are strictly limited, from one wHch involves the 
attitudes of masses of people over a long ^riod of time where 
the evidence is so voluminous that no historian can possibly 
exhaust it? What proof is there for the accotmts historians give 
of the spirit of an age, the style of a s^iety or a group-— 
accounts like David Cecil’s first chapter in his bit^phyof 
Melbourne, that brilliant piece of impressionism called d he 
World”? Are the citations in Huizinga’s Waning of the Middle 
Ages anything but illustrations of a series of conclusions be¬ 
yond proof? Yet is not his book historical writing of the high¬ 
est quality? 

III. The final phase of the historian’s work is the preren- 
tation of his material. The problems here are the most obvious 
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and the least unusual of all those he deals with. But though 
they are unlikely to appear at first glance to be “philosophicaF* 
in character, they are no less susceptible than the others, I 
believe, to careful analysis at a high level of generality. I 
would like simply to mention, very briefly, two illustrations of 
the kind of difficulties the working historian faces in this con¬ 
nection. 

The choice of words is crucial if only because it affects 
the way in ’which die historian handles the problem of dis¬ 
tance. iVhere does he stand in relation to the reader on the 
one hand and to the person^alities and events he is describing 
on the other? Mcxiem sociolc^ists and psychologists, curiously 
enough, talk a great deal about themselves; that is, they report 
to the reader what they did in their study and what they dis¬ 
covered. Their writing does not consht solely and strictly of 
statements- almut the people or situations they have examined. 
The statements of this nature that they make mc^t often in- 
dude passages about themselves, about their methods, experi- 
mmts, and reasoning. But the historian, like the novelist, 
writ« sentence after sentence, descriptive or analytical, of 
thc« other people or situations. His effort Is to keep the 
reader's mind constantly and evenly focused on the historical 
situation, not on his own; and Ms succm in this can depend 
to a consideiable extent on the kinds of words he cho>oses. An 
CKcesively subjective or coimotative word ran suddenly dis- 
Icxate the author in relation to his reader and his subject by 
mjecting the author’s f«isonaIity and forcing the reader to 
jump from one ’world to another. This, for example, explains 
the jarring effect of the single word A. I*. Rowse uses to 
mcxlify the final noun in iMs characteristic sentence about the 
ihglish Puntans: “Leicester ivas on their side, and kept in 
with them, and spoke their somewhat nauseating language.** 

Much could be said alx>ut this question of word-choices as 
they relate to the historian’s stance: the distance he assumes 
from the reader and from his subject. It is a problem that 
siadente of Inguistic ex|M5sition are no doubt familiar with. 
But historians are not commonly aware of it; they do not 
Knre the implications it has for their whole undertaking. 

The lire of figurative lan^age in historical exposition ako 
prerents problems the working historian faces constantly. In 
what wajs are metaphors and similes useful in historical prose? 
At tin^, when they are extended and used wih great skill. 
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as in Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, one has 
the feeling that historical conclusions are being expressed in 
figurative language that could be expressed in no other way. 
But can this be justified? Are not metaphorical statements 

beyond validation? 

One could speak similarly of problems of the tone and 
the economy of language, and of a number of other questions 
that relate to presentation. But the point I hope is clear. The 
way in which a historian presents his information, the way 
in which he relates expository flow to the discrete pieces of 
knowledge he has available'~"all of this constitutes an im¬ 
portant area of problems he faces in his everyday work. It too 
is worthy of systematic consideration. 



28. The Historical Seminar: Its Outer 
Shell and Its Inner Spirit* 

Wajlter Prescott Webb 

“It B easf ... to outline a few external characteristics of the 
Kminan'/’ wrote Herl^rt Baxter Adams in 1884, “but difficult 
to pictiroe i.ts iniier life.” ^ Since Adams wrote this, more than 
scTent}’ years a great deal of attention has been paid to the 
exteimai ch.aracterBtics, the outer shel, and not so much to the 
iimer life and spirit of the historical seminar. I chose the 
siib|ect ftir this occasiiM localise the seminar has played an 
in!|MJitaii,t role in my own work. In discussing it wi'th others, 
I ga,iiiei the impimicHi that there was something peculiar in 
»¥ iw of this instrument of graduate instruction; and had 
tl« isults of my experi,iiMat been less satisfying, I might have 
®*id'irfed that what I had was no seminar at all. 

Fitttlia:* in’i^ti^tioii revealed that. I was not quite as orig- 
^^cuiar, or ofeide as I list thought. IVhat had seemed 
the outer shell sc»n came to appear as the protective cover 
for^the inner spirit where the vita,lity exists. My conclusion— 
which may be stated at the outset—is that the great seminars 
ha%e Ixen animated and made great not by any method but 
by ±e inner purpose, the great prc^ram, and the dominating 
Mica of hi,iii who cmidiictol it. 

The seminar may be deined as a group of mature students 

« scholars studying and practicing the art of investigation 

• Repnistti! with iwnaisaon from The Mississippi Valley Hisiorim! Re- 

iifi, XLII 'Jane. 1955■. f-25. 

5 Hsism Baiter Adiais. “\ew Methods of Studv in History ” Johns Bob- 
I i„ Historical and PoUtidl Science (Baltimore^ H 
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and research under the direction of an experienced supervisor 
who sets the goal and sees to it that the best-known procedures 
are utilized by the group journeying toward it. The question 
arises as to what is the goal, the aim, of the director. What is 
he trying to do for these young people who have come for 
help? What, also, is he trying to do for himself? The answer 
to the first question is simple; the director is trying to help 
these young people become historians. He, the master crafts¬ 
man, is trying to make master craftsmen out of apprentices and 
journeymen. Years ago I read a story of a German meister of 
the craft of making beer kegs. The master often reminded his 
apprentices that in his own apprenticeship he made a perfect 
beer keg. He doubted that any of them would ever make 
a beer keg as perfect as his had been. He harried them, drove 
them; he cajoled and bullied them; and in the end the poor 
apprentices were quite full of beer kegs, and a little tired of 
the subject. And in time they probably learned that the mas¬ 
ter’s beer keg was not as flawless as he had represented it. But 
this parallel between making beer kegs and making seminar 
papers will not be further developed here. 

The director of the seminar puts the apprentices through 
the motions that the historian must make in the production 
of a finished work. He has them read, collect, analyze, organize; 
he has them write a paper with preface, outline, notes, and 
bibliography, and finally present the results of their labor— 
their own little beer kegs—for the judgment of the master and 
of their fellows. If there is no aim other than this, then the 
seminar is a thinly disguised course in pedagogy, the director 
is conducting a trade school in historical mechanics, and the 
seminar is overrated, with more space in the graduate cur¬ 
riculum than its importance justifies. 

Those who have glorified this sort of seminar have put great 
stress on the use of documents and original sources. Tradi¬ 
tionally here is a place where the last shade of meaning is 
squeezed out of an official document. There is nothing wrong 
in putting a document under the microscope or through the 
critical wringer, analyzing it, looking into the bias and prej¬ 
udice of him who made it. Nor is there anything wrong m 
seeking the motives of those who have committed great crimes 
or performed great services. The ability to do these things is 
possessed by many people, notably constitutional la^^ers, pro- 
Lte judges, and police officers. These skills and critical attitudes 
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£311 taiigiit in Mgh school, and have been; they are taught 
a^in In college; they should be perfected by any student who 
has an M. A. degree. In the graduate seminar no student should 
receive any credit for having them, but should be penalized if 
he lacks^ them. Th^ things—mechanics, procedures, and meth¬ 
ods—constitute the outer shell, the indispensable minimum 
equipment needed by the student to qualify for admission to 
the sort of seminar that I am trying to delineate. 

This brings me to the second question: What is the director 
of the seminar trying to do for himself? The answer is that he 
is trying to push out the bounds of knowledge. He has got far 
enough to ask qu«tions, to know what kind to ask, but he has 
not found the answers. Therefore he calls in a group of graduate 
students, already equipped with method, takes them as junior 
fMrtners, and sets them off on the quest for the answers to his 
questions. He is seeking aid while giving It. It is his hope that 
one out of ten win strike a trail, pursue it until he makes a 
ield of inquiry his own, and become transformed into a creative 
historiaii. The director knows that he is a gambler, gambling 
in human pc^sihiliiiK, gambling that out of ten technicians 
Acre may emerge one who glim,ps« an idea and in pursuit of 
it becom« a master. The other nine win be no wo^rse technicians 
than they were, and some of them may a little better for 
haviiig had pointed out to them a far country which they will 
never enter. That for country, reserved for the few, is the goal 
of the director. It has l^en the goal of all directors of all great 
^minais. Such seminars have been conducted by curious, resi¬ 
les inveilgatois, bold enough to build a program of inquiry 
and wntiiig around a comj^HIng idea. W'ith such men, and 
such men only, is found the inner spirit of the seminar- 

In this paj^r I shall review’ briefly the origin of the seminar 
in EiiTO|« and its iiii|»rtation to this country and some results 
—^Md and bad—of its appliration in both place. Second, I 
shall show’ by example that the great seminars have been given 
by men witli great Ideas, men wrho used the seminar as an in- 
stnunent of invetigation. In the third plare, I shall relate my 
own experience with the seminar. 

It is ^neraly stated that Leopold von Ranke of Germany 
was^the father of the historical seminar, and it is a^umed that 
he inyented or adopted a new’ methex! of pursuing historical 
investigation. The methexi was already old, and had long been 
used in philolc^^ and in Biblical study, Ranke borrowed it 
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from philology and carried it over into history, applying it to 
nmodern official documents rather than to ancient writs“ He was 
contemporary with Ijyell, Wallace, Darwin, and Renan, who 
were applying the analytical and critical method with startling 
results in their respective fields. He turned the lecture room 
into a laboratory, using documents instead of a “bushel of 
clams.” He was trying to make history a science, which has 
turned out to be as simple as making science history, something 
the scientists have had too much gumption to attempt. 

Ranke’s emphasis on documents came at a fortunate time in 
just the right place and was applied to a favorable period, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Situated in Central Europe, 
he was surrounded by new national states and others in the 
process of formation, and in each capital were the accumulated 
official records as yet untouched by historians. Ranke led the 
way in cracking these treasure houses to set numerous students 
off on careers of writing national history based on official docu¬ 
ments in an era when the volume of official documents was 
manageable.” The documents were mainly political, and the 
histories based on them became almost entirely so. Ranke ^^^tid 
his followers accepted Edward A. Freeman’s dictum that his¬ 
tory is past politics and politics is present history ^ before Free¬ 
man phrased it. By such procedure, Ranke believed, history 
could be written wie es eigentlich gewesen ist, but we know 

better now. . . ^ . 

Ranke’s method was accepted as a sort of histoncal Grciger 
counter, and students flocked to Berlin to acquire this new 
gadget. I’he results in two countries, Germany and the United 
States, are worth notice. 

In Germany, Ranke built up a school—known as the German 
School—which numbered not less than thirty historians who 
attained in their day a considerable reputation, and many of 
them were distinguished. Most famous among them were 
helm von Giesebrecht, Georg Waitz, and Heinrich von Sybel. 
Their concern with official documents gave them the official 


2 Edward G. Bourne, “Leopold von Ranke,” American Histoncal Associa¬ 
tion, Annual Report, 1896 (2 vols., Washington, 1897), I, 

» Historians of contemporary times are appalled by the volume of dora- 
ments. In a lecture in Austin, Texas. April 8, 1953, Arnold 
that the British documents pertaining to World War 11 would fill a she! 
eighteen miles long. Ancient historians are handicapped by a paucity o 
documents, contemporary historians by a plethora. Ranke hit on a pen 
when they were abundant but still manageable. 
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dew, and they began to tend more and more toward a gloiifica- 
tion of the state. Sybel broke away from Ranke, and with the 
aid of Friedrich Dahimann founded the Prussian school, which 
numbered among its members Johann Gustav Droysen and the 
notorious Heinrich von Treitschke. What they taught by 
Rankes method we learned in 1914 and rehearsed in 1941. The 
study of state documents had led to the worship of the state. 
Ranke cannot be blamed for this perversion, although it grew 
naturaly out of Ms basic principle, his belief that by depending 
on official documents one would arrive at truth as it really is. 
The Prussian school took the documents and proved to the 
satisfaction of themselves and many others that the German 
Empiie wm the noblest work of political evolution, that Prussia 
wm the crown piece of the Empire, and that the Nordic race, 
of which Gemiaiis were the purest example, was superior to all 
others,.^ Nothing could better illustrate the danger inherent in 
any method considerwi infallible. 

The results in the United States were not so fatal. WMIe 
Ranke was at the height of his power, just before and after the 
Civil ax, Americaiis began to go to Berlin and other centers, 
and return 10 the United States to preach the documentary 
'^ey brought back the shell, the idea that they must 
^ scientific, prove eveiy' statement with a footnote, that a felic¬ 
itous style was no longer desirable^ —^nay, it 'was reprehensible 
—tliat mm^mkm was dan^rous, too thrilling for the pick 
HMi brigade of hmorians. They brought the method but 

forgot the substance; they brought what was valuable and 
bat »ai€ of them—not all— left behind what was in- 
fe|«nsable, »methiiig Ranke himself had. They did what 
dadples often do; Aey warp«i and distorted the best work of 
the master. 

These reiuming natives arrived on the American stxne at a 
lonnnate time, in the midst of an educational boom when new 
stai^ were setting up new imiversities, when history as a uni- 
veniiy study was new. In 1880 there were only eleven professors 
nt *iision m the whole country.^ .\ny man who had the prestige 
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Thrrap^'a deaits that Ranle himself w^ob£tive ' 

• Michael Kr^us. The Writing 0/ American History (Norman, Okla., 
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of a Kuropean clcfjroc, and especially a Gerraan degree, could 
get a jol). In i8H/|, tiusst! men tx)ok tlie lead in organizing the 
American Ilistorical Associiation, and elec.ted I^opold von 
Ranke the sole honorary life member. Eleven years later, Ed¬ 
ward (i. Bourne rciad a paper before the Association com¬ 
memorating the hundredth anniversary of his birth.® 

I'he cub s|,>read and the newly trained Ph.D’s took their 
Geiger counters into the state and national archives to repeat 
two generations later what Ranke and his men had done in 
Europe. They extracted the documents, mainly political, and 
began to turn out source books of all kinds. The movement 
culminated when Albert Bushnell Hart launched the American 
Nation Series in 1904, and to use his own words, drove a team 
of twenty-four historians through the field of American history. 
These volumes were fairly uniform in style, uniformly dull, 
heavily documented, primarily political, highly factual, wholly 
uninspired, and completely divorced from the reading public. In 
them was none of the savage beauty of Parkman, the insight of 
Macaulay, the vision of Gibbon, or the restrained yet luminous 
imagination of Jules Michelet, of whom Janaes Westfall Thomp 
son said: “He not only took history for life, he lived himself 
into the past to an extent unexcelled before or since.”Here 
was American history with all the blood and guts squeezed out 
of it. Something that had lived and moved was chopped up 
into twenty-seven parts so that some 280 years of history could 
be treated in ten-year blocks. These books had neither the charm 
of literature nor the exactness of science, and the series is being 
discarded in favor of a new one equally ephemeral. The con¬ 
clusion seems to be that in this field of history the method of 
“science” confers no more immortality than other rnethods. 
There is no such thing as immortal history, a way of saying that 
there is in history no permanent truth; the facts may be per¬ 
manent, but their meanings are in flux, and the historians only 
guess at them. 

We have witnessed here the results of the seminar in C^rmany 
and the United States. The Germans perverted its use with such 
skill that they led their country down the road to destruction. 
When the Americans followed the method without imbibing 
the spirit, they bored the public to extinction. In the land of 

6 Bourne, "Leopold von Ranke,” American Historical Association, Annual 

Report, 1896, I, 67-80. 

T Thompson, History of Historical Writing, II, sgS. 
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Its origiii, the method led to the devil; in the land of its adop¬ 
tion, to dullness. A mighty venture is now on to recapture the 
IcBt readers. Almost 100,000 people have indicated their willing¬ 
ness to try^ American Heritage. The editors have received some 
three-quarter million dollars as evidence that the people can 
read. Their present anxiety is whether the historians can write. 

My second point is this: The great seminars that have most 
iniuenced historical writing have been given by men with great 
ideas. These men have shared thehr ideas and their programs 
with their students and used the seminar as an instrument for 
expanding the idea and executing a prc^am. They have used 
any and all methods, hut the exclusive use of any one method, 
CYcm a "scientific'* one, has proved fatal. 

The analc^e to the ^minar I am talking about is an 
aploring p.arty bound for an unknown country. At the bead of 
the expedidon is the leader, the one on whom success is likely 
to depend and on whom blame for fail,ure will inevitably fall. 
Tins leader has that which makes him the leader—^that is, an 
idea of dsdnarion. He dcms not know that he can rea^ch it, or 
tie nature of the olmtacl^ in the way, or what it will be like 
when he di^s reach it, but the idea dominates him and m ak es 
him hazaid ihe risk. 

He selects carefully from those who volunteer for the ad¬ 
venture, hoping that each has intelligence, skill, and endurance. 
He calls the crew around him and speaks to them in this wise: 


'iou Slave engaged voluntarily to go with me into a strange and 
unknown country. You understand that I am not leading you 
a park or meadow to show you trails which will, if you 
follow them, bring you home. I am leading you where there are no 
we go to blare a trafl that others may foUow. I know the 
directson bat I do not know tbe way; I know the destination I 


..ope we may leadi, have an idea of what we will find there, but 
I am not sure of anything. I know that we shaU pass over high 
momit^.s and penetrate dark valleys, that we shall see many 
aw vistas, and even thou^ we do not find what we seek, we 
K-1.1 find something—an experience to remember all the days 
of otff livtt. One more thing I have to say: We are in this expedition 
together. The idea is mine, and as 1 share it with you, I want you 
to i.hare what you find and what you make out of it with us. The 
campfire will be the clearing house fta- all. 


Tlie director is the leader with the idea of destination, the 
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seminar members are the crew of axe-men, observers, hunters 
and scouts, front, flank, and rear. The library is the high moun¬ 
tain and the forested valley where inspiring views and depressing 
confusion alternate. The seminar table is the campfire where 
the party gathers and each member reports what he has seen 
and what he thinks about it. 

The essential elements of the sort of seminar I am talking 
about are two: the man and the idea. The important moment 
in the life of the man is that moment when this idea arrives to 
possess him and guide his work for a lifetime. In this moment 
he sees some pattern of truth, real meaning in the miscellaneous 
facts he has been gathering, and he knows that he has found 
something neither borrowed nor stolen, something his very own. 
It is the idea that transforms the mechanic, imitator, or pedant 
into a creative scholar with a destination and a purpose. The 
insatiable curiosity as to where the idea leads drives him to 
prodigious industry and endows him with an energy he never 
before knew. When the man, the prepared scholar, has received 
this idea he is ready to become the director of the sort of semi¬ 
nar where students enlist to go on a journey full of adventure 
and misadventure into an unkown country. 

I have used the words '^creative historian" and "creative semi¬ 
nar," words which I trust make nobody flinch. Those who do 
might turn to the etymology of seminar. In suggesting this I lay 
myself open to the charge of redundancy in placing the adjec¬ 
tive creative before the noun seminar^ which basically means 
creativeness. The seminar in this country was first called a 
seminary, but that term has been released to thc^e less con¬ 
cerned with so profane a subject as history. Seminary and semi¬ 
nar stem from the French, seminarius^ from Latin seminarium, 
pertaining to seed. Seminal comes from French and Latin sem- 
inalis, French semen, again pertaining to or consisting of seed, 
source, first principle, germinal, originative. There is nothing 
in the etymology signifying method or manner. Arthur P. New¬ 
ton, the British historian of the Empire, thus defined it: A 
Seminar (i.e., a bed in which to 50a; the seeds of intellectual 
effort), is ... a group of disciples [I don't like the word disciple 
at all] gathered around a Master and inspired by him in a com¬ 
mon field of enquiry." « If anybody wants to use the seminar m 


8 Margaret M. Spector, ''A. P. Newton,’' in Herman Ansiibel, J. Bartlet 
Brebner! and Erling M. Hunt (eds.), 5ome Modem Histonans of Britain: 
Essays in Honor of R. L. Schuyler (New York, i95^)» ®93* 
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a creature manner, lie will be on clear ground semantically. 
Since tim idea is so important in the seminar, I want to dis¬ 
cuss that exciting moment when the idea arrives; when the idea 
and the man unite to transform an undifferentiated learner into 

a dynamic scholar. 

leo|X)ld von Raiike*s name is synonymous with the *'scien- 
tiic*"* historical meth^od, but I have never heard anyone speak of 
hs bask idea, his main purpose, or the amazing pro,gram of in- 
vestigalion that he carried on for sixty years, resulting in fifty 
paMisied volumes. He was not an imaginative man; he seemed 
to evolve slowly from his first task based on a compact body of 
throi^ the history of the popes and of the national 
s^tes of Eiixof^, culminating his work with a World History, 
which he completed shortly tefore his death. One might think 
he never had that fine moment of insight to set him off on his 
and give direction to all he did. I find evidence that he 
dM ksx that moment, and that it came to him at the age of 
shirty. In February, 1825, he wrote to his brother: am now 

studying later mc^em history. IVouid I might be a Moses in 
tik ^iksert to sttike and bring forth the water which is certainly 
there. * Surely here was a man making ready to set off into a 
desert a desert of documents — to see if he could emulate Moses 
m the act of creation. Since he w'as working with d^ocuments, a 
documeatar}' methcxi was the natural one, incidental to his 
purpose ^and maierials. “Der Stoff brachte die Fo.rm mlt sich/' 
he said in commenting on the \knetian papers.^® The stuff not 
oa.y detennines the form, but it often determines the method. 

That Ranke used his seminar to further his program is clear 
from the following passa^: 

I tm sdll astonished at the talent and application of the young 

MU who gathered aroand me- In this circle the work throve. 

me came upon the ChronitOH CorMemr, whose spurionsness I first 
KcogBited wiihoiit Wag able to prove it. The members of the 
seminar made the investigation which proved its falseness.ii 

we leave Ranke, I would like to pose this question: What 
mace him in his day the leading historian of the world? Was it 


^ ® Qiicted in Bcanre ^XeopoM wm Ranke,” 
Meporf, iSoS 

75. ■ 
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primarily because of the method he taught or was it because of 
the vast program he carried out? 

Other men have been clearer than Ranke in nailing down the 
moment of synthesis spoken of by Fustel de Coulangcs,^^ the 
moment of insight which transforms the student with a head 
full of inert knowledge into a dynamic scholar with a destina¬ 
tion. Augustin Thierry spoke of this moment which led to his 
History of the Conquest of the English by the Normans. 

One day [he said] when reading attentively some chapters in Hume, 
I was struck with a thought which appeared to me a ray of light, 
and closing the book, I cried, *A11 this dates from a conquKt: there 
is a conquest at the bottom.” Instantly I conceived the project of 
remaking the history of the English Revolutions by considering them 
from this new point of view.^^ 

Thierry describes the ecstasy with which one who has had 
this moment of synthesis vrorks.^He said that he devoured many 
pages to extract a single phrase of a word, and in the process, 

he said, 

my eyes acquired a faculty which astonishes me, and for which I 
can not account; that of reading, as it were, by intuitioii, and of 
falling almost immediately on the passage that ought to have interest 
for me. ... In the species of ecstasy which absorbed all my internal 
faculties ... I had no consdousness of what passed around me. . - - 
The officials of the library and curious \isitors came and went 
through the haU; I heard nothing, I saw’ nothing;—I saw’ only the 
apparitions called up in my soul by what I read. 

But of all the accounts of how? an idea, an obsession if you 
prefer, transforms a man, that of Heinrich Schliemann, who 
excavated Troy and the tombs of ^lycenae, is to me the mcst 
remarkable. Schliemann was not exactly a historian, never had 
a seminar nor taught one, but had he done so it wrouM ha’ie 
been a good one. His inspiration did not come in a iash,^biit 
had its beginnings, as is often the case, in early childhixxl, when 
he conceived the idea of finding the lost dty of Troy and ex¬ 
cavating it. 

If I begin this book wdth my autobiography Jhe wrote], it is not 
from any feeling of vanity, but from a desire to show’ how the 

12 Fustel de Coulang^ is reported to have aid: “It M|Kiies 'icars of 

analysis for a day of synth^s.” 

laThompwn, History of Hisionml Wnting, II. 230. 
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work of my later life lias been the natural consequence of the 
impre^ions I received in my earliest childhood, and that, so to 
say, the pick axe and spade for the excavation of Troy and the 
royal tombs of Mycenae were both for^d and sharpened in the 
little Garman village in which I passed eight years of my earliest 
childhood. 

The chain of events which made him one of the most original 
scholars of the modem world had its origin, not in a document, 
but in pure le^nd of his home village, a legend of buried 
treasure. In a pond near his home, legend said, each midnight 
a maiden rose from the water bearing a silver bowl; in a nearby 
burial ground a robber knight had buried his child in a golden 
cradle; and in the garden of the village proprietor other treas¬ 
ure were hidden underground. “My faith in the existence of 
thee treasures was so great/* said Schliemann, “that, whenever 
I heard my father complain of Ms poverty, I always expressed 
my astonishment that he did not dig up the silver bowl or the 
golden cradle, and so become rich/* This was the first step. 

The second step came on Christmas Day, 1829, when the 
eight-year-old recei%*ed Ms father’s present, Georg Ludwig 
Jerrer’s Umwersai History^ published the year before. In the 
lxx)k -was a picture of the massive walls of Troy, but Schlie- 
mann s father toM him that the picture w.'as an imagination, 
that no trace of Troy existed, that none knew its location. This 
the boy could not believe. 

Father, I retorted, “if such walls once exkted, they can not 
pcKsibly have teen completely destroyed; vast ruins of them must 
still remaiii, but the? are hidden away by the dust of ages.” He 
maiiitaiiieci the contrary, whilst I remained firm in my opinion, 
and at last me i»th agreed that I would one day excavate Troy- 

Urn tMnl step came at the age of sixteen when Schliemann 
was, clerking in Theodore Huckstadt’s grocery store, where one 
a dniafcen sailw entered reciting the Homer he had learned 
teing exf^lled from the gymnasium for bad conduct. 

Sdilieinaiiii Mys: 

He rwaasi ab«it a hundred lines of the poet, observing the rhythmic 
cadence of Orn verses. .4JtlKW^ I did not undeistand a syllable, the 
melodious sound of the words made a deep impression on me, and 
I wept bitter tears at my unhappy fate. Three times over did I 
fK him to repeat thore divine verses, rewarding his trouble with 
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tliree glasses of whisky, which I bought with the few f^nce that made 
up my whole fortune. From that moment I never ceased to pray 
God that by His grace I might yet have the happiness of learning 

Greek. 

By the time he was ready to excavate Troy he had mastered 
English, French, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, 
Polish, Modern Greek, Ancient Greek, Latin, and Arabic— 
thirteen languages in all. 

The fourth step came five years later when, at the a^ of 
twenty-one, the youth landed as a shipwrecked cabin boy to 
become a clerk in Amsterdam at £32 a year, half of which he 
spent on his studies. He knew it would take money to excavate 
Troy, There were no great foundations like th'C»e around which 
we timid scholars now flutter like candle flies; and had there 
been such, he would have stood no chance for a grant. There¬ 
fore, he made the money with which to excavate Troy. In an¬ 
other twenty-one yeare, at the age of forty-two, he retired as 
indigo merchant to Russia and gold merchant to the nuns of 
California with a fortune. He wrote: 

Heaven continued to bie» ail my mercantile undertakings in a 
wonderful manner, so that at the end of 1863 I found in 

po^ession of a fortune such as my ambition had never ventured to 
aspire to. But in the bustle of business I never foigot Troy or the 
agreement I had made with my father ... to exc3.vate it. I loved 
money indeed, but solely as means of realising this great idea of 
my life. 

Five more jcbis passed before Schliemann got to Troy, and 
then, between i8fi8 and his death in 1890. he not only found 
and excavated the lost city of Troy, but also Ithaca, Mycenae, 
Orchomenus, and Tyrus.^^ 

This story illustrates the powder of an idea followred by resolu¬ 
tion to overcome and bum down all otstructions l^tween the 

owner and his goal. 

Let us now look at some American historians who conducteci 
seminars, and try to determine whether they tecame notable 
because they followed a methexi or an idea. It is often stated 

14 This account is based on Arnold J. Toml^e, A Study of History \m 
vols., London, 1034-1954)^ 12 ff. Any historian who is heatatieg to take 

a chance 00 an original idea should read Toynbee^s last volume, which Ixxm 

the title, “The Inspirations of Historians.” 
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that the first seminar was given by Henry Adams at Harvard, 
bill thK is an error. The first seminar was given by Charles 
Kendall Adams at the University of Michigan in 1869 when 
Hemy' P. Tappan was president.^® I have found little record 
of what went on in this seminar or of its results. 

The case is different with Henry Adams at Harvard, where 
he was an assistant professor from 1870 to 1877. It is quite easy 
to attribute all Ms merit to the fact that Adams spent some time 
in school in Germany, and to the fiction that he there learned 
hovT to conduct a seminar and become a great historian because 
he had mastered the latest wTinkle in German method. 

An Adams is never a favorable witness for any Adams, but if 
we can trust Henry*s owm testimony, he never attended a semi¬ 
nar, knew little about history^ and had no use for method. Here 
he teHs of his activities after reaching Berlin in 1858: 

WitMn a day or two he pdenry Adams] was running about with 
the rest to beer-ceHara and music-halls and dance-rooms, smoking 
bad tobacro, drinking |XK>r l«er, and eating sauerkraut and sausages 
as though he knew no better. TMs was easy. . . . The trouble came 
when he asked for the education he was promised. His friends took 
Mm to te leistered as a student of the university; - . - and they 
led him to Ms first lecture. 

His first lecture was his last. The young man was not very 
quick . . hut he needed no more than one hour to satisfy him 
that he had made another failure in education, this time a fatal 
one. . . . He had thought Harvard 'Coffee a torpid school, but it 
was instinct with life mmpared with all that he could see of the 
bniTersity of Berlin. The German students were stran^ge animals, 
but their prof^sois were t^yond pay. The mental attitude of the 
university wm not of the AnMrican wrorld.^® 

Instead of continuiiig in the university, A da ms entered the 
gymnasium, which he spoke of as a public school attended by 
Ixjys of thirteen. He descrit^d this experience as a horror, and 
the schwi as “something very near an indictable nuisance.** In 
the spring he left for good, and here is his description of his 
farewell: “He Realized what a nightmare he had suffered, and 
he made up his mind that, wherever else he might . . , seek for 


IS Kiaus, irrififjg of American l?isto?y, ig^. 

*«Ha3iy Adams, The Education of Henry Ackmis: An 
Boston, 1918'^, 75. 
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education, it should not be again in Berlin.*'He further 
stated that “He had revolted at the American school and uni¬ 
versity; he had instantly rejected the German univeKity; and 
as his last experience in education he tried the Gennan Mgh 
school. The experiment was hazardous.*’ Of the university 
he said: “Neither the method nor the matter nor the manner 
could profit an American education.” 

On his return to the United States after the Civil War, Adams 
found a gap of a thousand years—^the medieval period—of^n 
at Haiv^ard. President Charles W. Eliot gave him the job 
against his wishes and at four dollars a day. He said that “when 
he took his chair and looked the scholars in the face, he had 
given, as far as he could remember, an hour, more or less, to 
the Middle Ages.” 20 

It is interesting to know what procedure Adams, the mcKt 
nearly perfect American historian, followed. He has told us in 
these words: 

He frankly acted on the principle that a teacher, who knew 
nothing of his subject, should not pretend to teach his scholars what 
he did not know, but should join them in mdng to ind the h«t 
way of learning it. The rather pretentious name of Mstoiical method 
was sometmes given to this process of instruction, hut the name 
smacked of German pedagogy, and a young professor who respected 
neither history nor method, whose sole object of interest "was his 
students* minds, fell into trouble enough without adding to it a 
German parentage. - . . Nothing is easier to teach than historical 
method, but, when learned, it has little use.*^^ 

Adams said he selected as Ms victims a half-dozen intellgent 
boys and started them reading w’hatever they pleased as a back¬ 
ground for law. There must have l^n something about Adams 
tbat touched them off, for, he says: 

The bo^^ worked like rabbits, and dug holes al over the ieM 
of archaic society; no difficulty stopped them: unknown languages 
yielded before their attack, and oistomaiy’ law beome familiar as 
the police court; undoubtedly they learned, after a fashion, to chase 

17 Ibid., 81. 

%sibM., 77. 

10 Ibid., 76. 

^Ibid., 300. 

21 Ibid., 30s. 
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an iclea» like a hare^ tlirougli as dense a thicket of obscure facts as 
they are likely to meet at the bar; but their teacher knew that his 

wonderful method led nowhere.^^ 

In of this evidence, and it is a primary source however 
unreliable, no one can attribute Adams’ greatness, as a conduc¬ 
tor of a seminar or as historian, to methodology or to German 
training. I have not found that the self-depreciatory Adams 
ever admitted that he had that moment of illumination which 
determined the way he would go. The only obsession he ad¬ 
mitted was the futile pursuit of an education. 

Though something called a seminar had been given at Mich- 
igM and at Hari'ard, the institutionalization of this device in 
this country’ occurred at Johns Hopkins. Here, in 1876, was es¬ 
tablished a real university as distinguished from such colleges 
as lale, Princeton, and Hars’ard, fortunate in that it was not 
dutiered up wdth undergraduates. Johns Hopkins was a grad¬ 
uate schcxil from the beginning, the only one then worthy of 
the name. Its reception amazed its founders; its instantaneous 
success astonished all. Of it Sidney Lanier, in his ‘‘Ode to Johns 
Hopkins/’ said: 


So quick she blamed, she seemed m bloom at birth, 

Fore-aeo, wi^plann’d pure diild of thought and pain. 

Leapt our Mmerva from a mortal brain. 

A more prosaic writer has said: “To look through the list of 
first studeno at the Johns Hopkins University is to obtain a 

w/w “ become the distinguished 

hers of the faculues of American tmiversities in the thirty 
or forts' yea^ foUotiTd.” Within ten years, sixty-nine men 
M recent the Ph.D. d^jee, and all but thirteen had posi¬ 
tions m ihmy-tn'o universities. i 4 mong the early fellows are 

n-p" Adams, John Spencer Bassett, W. W. 

m mort I^ewey, and Woodrow Wilson. 

Danti educational meteor was 

S ,;! president. That he thought men 

.ideas should outrank men of methods is made pretty^clear in 
his statement of purptse: pictiy ciear in 
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It laisst^s its aim if it procIu<X‘s Icanuxl pedants, or simple artisans, 
or cunning’ sophists, or pretentious practitioners. Its purport is not 
so much to impart knowledge to the puj>ils as to whet the appetite, 
exhibit nuuhods, devcdop powers, strengthen judgment, and invigor¬ 
ate the intellectual and moral forces. 

Again he said: 

In forming all these plans we must beware lest we are led away 
from our foundations; lest we make our schools technical instead 
of liberal and impart a knowledge of methods rather than of 
principles. If we make this mistake we may have an excellent poly- 
technicum, but not a universityM 

The first historical seminar was set up at Johns Hopkins by 
Austin Scott at the time George Bancroft was writing his His¬ 
tory of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States^ 
published in 1881, Scott was acting as Bancroft's assistant, and 
the seminar was put to work on the problem. I quote Herbert 
Baxter Adams: 

The seminary had the feeling that they had been admitted to 
Mr. Bancroft's workshop, and that, by the examination of his mate¬ 
rials and his methods, they were being taught the art of constructing 
history. The very manuscripts which Br. Scott had prepared while 
collecting and sifting facts for Mr. Bancroft, were shown to the 
seminary. Questions still unsolved were submitted to Johns Hopkins 
students for their consideration, in company with their instructor. 

. . . The feeling was thus engendered that, in some slight ways, the 
seminary was contributing to the great volume of United States 
history.^s 

Here again we see the students assisting the director on a real 
program of scholarship. 

In 1876, Herbert Baxter Adams returned to America with a 
Heidelberg Ph.D., and became one of the first fellows at Johns 
Hopkins. I suspect that the seminar he later established would 
rank at the top in terms of what came out of it. His first idea 
was to continue to study the Roman and German origins of 
community life, but this soon proved to be impracticable, and 

24 Ibid., 29 . 

25 Herbert Baxter Adams, ''New Methods of Study in History/' Journal of 
Social Science (New York), XVIII (May, 1884 ), 251 ff. 
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he turned to American Institutional History. His students 
ran^d far and wide over the United States, writing about 

-American institutions. 

Need I follow the careers of Edward Channing and John 
Bach ^fcMaster and answer the question as to why students 
locked to their seminars and considered it something to remem¬ 
ber that they had studied with such men? Was it their methods 
or their prodigious program of work that made these men 
worth while? Need I answer the same question for the man 
from Portage, Wisconsin? Did he come back from Johns Hop¬ 
kins to send his name and influence around the world because 
he had learned mechanics or because he, by looking at his own 
rude environment, had hit upon a seminal idea which fasci¬ 
nated those -who worked with him and set many off on quests 
to the frontier to create a school of thought? 

In 1^1, Herbert E. Bolton, a recent graduate from the Uni¬ 
versity” of 1% iscoesin, was exiled to the province of Texas to 
teach elementaiy^ history' to the reluctant sons of cowboys. He 
brought no idea wdth him, but picked one up on the borderland 
he had entered, where Anglo-American met Latin-American, 
English met Spanish, Protestant met Catholic. The archives 
were^at hand, but he could not use them because he knew no 
Spanish. Deciding to devote himself to the Spanish borderlands, 
he studied Spanish under Miss Lilia Casis and set to work. He 
ater wmi to California w'here he inspired, and sometimes made 
a little dizzy', hB many disciples who have fiUed the chairs of 
latin-.lmericaii histoiy' all over the continent and beyond. In 
addition, he turned out a volume of work, which if not prodi¬ 
gious. IS quite respectable.^® ^ 

teodiCT Californian had a somewhat similar idea long before 

Iron. Hubert Howe Bancroft, like Schliemann, Walter Leaf, 
^OTge Grate, and James Ford Rhodes, took time out to make 
historian=^ The regular gild liked to 
rrSZTl Of bis method, that of hiring better- 

he the money 

?red He ^ot the"title of Clio IncorpJ 

him rf expanding idea which would give 

.o .est. Though historians are reluctant to admit him to 


-S Kray?, Ji 
For an ai 
Riisifes, 1 


Jl Tsimg of Afzentan History, 2B6-8>7 

Gro., 


X, 145 ff. 
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the gild, they must concede that he put the scholarly world into 
his debt, and that his books, with all their faults, wiH outIi¥e 
the American Nation Series, old and new.^® 

In all these examples from Leopold von Ranke and Henry 
Adams to Herbert Bolton and H. H. Bancroft, we find one com¬ 
mon denominator. It is not a method, but the presence of an 
idea or an obsession which creates a driving energy and an in¬ 
satiable curiosity. In each case where the seminar was used by 
these men, it was used as a creative instrument to assist the di¬ 
rector in extending the area of knowledge. 

I speak now of my own experience with the seminar. In my 
entire life I have had only two ideas which I consider to have 
any originality. I am here tonight because I followed those 
ideas, without much regard for method, using that which wnuid 
facilitate the pursuit. Each idea has resulted in a hook. A new 
seminar was organized around each idea shortly after its arrival, 
maintained until the book was published, and then abandoned. 
No idea, no seminar. 

The fi,rst idea, embalmed in The Great Plains, came on a 
stormy night in Februa,ry while I was reading in preparation of 
an article about the Texas Rangem for a magazine sponsored 
by a crooked oil comp.any intent on fleecing the public. I was 
wiriting the article for three reasons: I knew something about 
the Texas Rangers; I was on an instructor’s salary; and the 
crooked oil company paid well until it vras rudely interfered 
with by a United States marshal. Months of r^earch preceded 
the exciting incident of that night, the moment of insight and 
synthesis when the miscellaneous facts I had gathered formed 
a pattern, fell into place, and took on meaning, that moment 
when something tri^ers the mind loaded with w'hat Toynbee 
calls inert knowledge, and brings understanding. 

The Colt revolver, which had often teen used as a precipitant, 
always the favorite ’weapon of the Texas Rae^K, vras the gram 
around 'ivhich the idea formed. I suddenly savr the six-shooter 
as the natural weapon of the man on homeback, of men moving 
in an open treeless countiy^ where there vras grass for hoires and 

28 Jofin W. Caughey, Hubert Howe Bancroft: Hktormn of the West 

(Berkeley, 1946), vii, says: “In the histoiit^raphy of the no name is 

written larger than Hubert Howe Bancroft’s.” For Bancroft’s account of his 
method see The JTorks of Hubert Howe Mancmft {39 vols., San Fiandsm, 
1882-1890), XXXIX. This volume was ato published separately as LiteraTj 
Industries: A Memoir (New York, i%i). 
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cattle and room in wMdi to ride. I saw that in weapons a revolu- 
donar)^ cJiange took place where men left the wooded country 
and entered the treeless land, where men mounted horses to do 
their traTeling, their fighting, and their work. I had as yet prac- 
licaly no proof of what I knew, but I found it shortly and in 
abundance, and wTote the story of the historical signifiicance of 
the six-shooter —called it the American revolver—^which was 
accepted by Smbnefs Mugmzine before I had ever taken a 
seminar. 

Blit more important than that, I now had a bigger question 
to ask: llliat other changiM took place where men left the forest 
to dm*ell on the plains? Xobody could answer that question 
which had not been asked Irefore, but the question would not 
go airay, and I had to go to work and answer it myself. The big 
qustion broke up into smaller ones. Where timber and grass 
meet, what change took place in geology? What in botany? In 
z£x>Ic^'? In anthropolcg)''? \¥hat in, the la*ws of land and water? 
klliat In literature? Ha^dng specialized in history, I lacked edu- 
atlon, knew: neither geolog}^, nor botany, nor zoology, little 
aiitluo|»log}% nothing of law, and not much more of literature. 
Hitherto I would have t«en appalled had anyone suggested that 
I explore tl«e formidable subjects. Yet my curicBity about these 
susj^cted change was such that it acted like a fire to bum 
away *e obstacle of complete ignorance. I studied all these sub¬ 
jects in so far as they threw’ Ight on the questions. Geology and 
law came hardest, but were quite rewarding. 

:^caiise of Aat quest I understand what Thierry meant when 
e sf»ke of the eatas}’ of search, of being insensitive to what 
went on around Mm, and of reading as by intuition. I could 
read for my purpose a dozen bcmks a day, and it came to the 
i»mt where anything i^itaining to the Great Plains would 
jump out of the pa^ at a glance. Just as Thierry desmbed. 

I was authorized to offer a course on the Great Plains I did 

^ enough to lecture. I s,aid 

'* ^ something important happened to ideas 

and mstitatioiis when men left the woodland ro live on the 

Ss ^ 

Srirf Aif^ surreptitiously con- 

succeeding ones, into a seminar—into 

hZmn rSr students were good 

n *^7 serried about like rabbi^ts; 

aog holes all over the Great Plains. 
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It is difficult to remember how much I stole from them, but 
I can not forget that I stole something. One student d^crit^d 
the Great Plains as a strange land where the wind draws the 
water and the cows cut the wood. AnoAer explained the mi- 
lapse of the early farming settlements by saying that in the 
East civilization stood on three le^—land, water, and timber. 
In the West, two of these legs were withdrawn, and dvilizatioii 
was left to stand, or topple, on one leg. I took that. 

There is evidence that the students got from me and from 
their fellows something in exchange for what they brought, an 
understanding of the significance of things hitherto without 
meaning. Tliis evidence comes in letters containing newspaper 
clippings on subjects we explored. Students sent specimens 
of barbed wire, pictures of windmills, and occasionally an oM 
six-shooter. Though nearly twenty-five years have passed since 
the seminar ceased, the letter and specimens stiH come. 

About ten years elap^sed between the stormy Februar}’ night 
when the apparition appeared and the hot July day when the 
book was published. Practically nothing but the Sctibnet article 
was published fri that long interval. Fortunately, I was in Texas, 
where the ideals of high-pressure scholarship had not then 
obtruded. Nobody told me I ought to produce, WTite articles, 
get in print whether I had anything to say or not^ I had time 
to mature what I w'as about, to do what I had been preparing 
for sin^ce I was carried to the sun-blistered plains of West Texas 
at the a,ge of four, and where I saw at an impressionable a^ 


^ Here I wish to say a -word on behalf of young men, espedaly in the 
laige universities, who are driven to write when they have nothing to mj 
and are fired if they do not »y it with dixMinentaiioii. Tte system is idcioiis 
and is providing an oversupply of beer-ki^ makcK. I have a sah- 

sdtute system for universities to consider. That would he for the iiniveisity 
to pay a fiat sum to the young tocher for Ms soviet as a teacher and put 
hiiTt on a piece-basis for Ms so-called prodactioii. This would T«|iiirc a 
scale, a bonus system which wfould automatically register the wortli of the 
harried young man and relieve his superior from maldiig dedaons. 

Let us say that the base pay for teaching is $4,500- In addidoe, here is 
what the young man gets for preduedon: Full lengA book^ $500; moEograpli, 
$100; book review, $15; paper befeire leamod sexiety, $25. For evidenoe of 
necognidon by his peers, apply this scale: Favorable review of his book, 
Sio-CKs; unfavorable review’, 50 cents; c|iiotaiion by another author, Sj.c® each; 
reference in footnote, $2.00 each; lisdng in biblic^raphy, $1.00. Ail rata 
would be doubled for foreign publicadons. TMs w’ouM be a reversal of a 
system already started of taking from the ^holar all he earns oiitadc his 
sMary, a system which I trust will not spread to other insdtuilons. 
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everi^lJiiiig that is in the book except Indians and irrigation. 
The Indians had Just departed, and the water was never there. 

The second idea, of greater magnitude but less originality 
than the first, came to me one spring morning in 1936, and like 
the first it came when I was working on something not closely 
related to it— ^another case of serendipity. Two years later I 
organized a ^minar around the idea, and fourteen years still 
later the seminar ended with the publication of a book. The 
central question this time was: What eflFect did the uncovering 
of three new continents around 1500 have on the civilization 
that discovered and for a time owned the continents? Again the 
central question broke up into specific ones. How did the sudden 
acquisition and subsequent development of all this new land 
affect ihe indiiidual? How did it affect such institutions as ab- 
soluiism, democrac}', slaverj^ and religious polity? Did it do any¬ 
thing to economic practice and theory? Thirteen years elapsed 
tetween the time the idea came and the time I began to write, 
yeaK of alteniating exaltation and misery. Avenues of inquiry 
radiated in al directions, to new stars in a new hemisphere of 
aspronomj, to the botanical gardens in Europe, to seekers after 
Windfalls of New IVorld gold and silver or hides and fur, to the 
ensuing booms and bubbles, and to the economic theories and 
po ucaJ philosophies that men made to rationalize an unseen 
revoluiion. 


*1. j i^opie woo joined me on this expedition con- 
tobuted much to the final result. Their minds were fresh, often 
toey were eager, and they explored far and near. One question 
1 ^ked was how piraq^ of the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
mas related to the frontier. \¥hy did it arise shortly after 

nineteenth 

Sitb Lmv returned 

found 

t -^irac}, he said, had headquarters in the 

'’“"r ™ "t 

weat Fronuer had to pass that way en route to Eurooe Suain 

s'cli^T^ and would allow no other power in the Caiib- 

break the monopoly. The 
auematue was to wnk at and support aU pirates who urewd 

siS"2hTT“- France!^ and HolIan^dS 

bad Finallv In good fortune but never their 

bad. Finally. Spams monopoly was broken. Pirates were no 
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longer an asset to anybody; all nations turned on them, and 
their day was over. In the seminar I had spoken of the entrance 
to the New World symbolically as a golden door. This student 
su^ested, rather shyly, but with some insight, that the subtitle 
of his essay on pirates might well be “The Thief at the Golden 
Door.” Thus did he wrap his thesis up in a phrase. I have never 
asked the experts whether we had a prof^r seminar. I know we 
traveled tc^ther to far places, we work^ at exciting tasks, and 
I think we came to know what Francis M. Goraford meant 
when he spoke of a “silent, reasonable world, where the only 
action is thought, and thought is free from fear,” and we 
traveled in “the company of clean, humorous intellect.” 

so Francis M. Comford, Micro€BsmogTapMa Acsdemics^ Bring 42 GmiSe fm 
the Young Academic Politician (^^rd ed., Cambridge, England, 1933), 47- 



29. Early Town Records of 

New England as Historical Sources^ 


Douglas Edward Leach 

Tfe early settkrs of New England—Bradford, Winthrop, 
Williams, and the rest—brought with them from England a 
finnly stablished ctmcept and tradition of local community 
govemmeat. in particular town and parish government.^ Plym¬ 
outh Plantation reluctantly, and Massachusetts Bay eagerly and 
wiA aluMKt unseemly haste, reached out from the original 
J^ins of settlement to found new towns as offshoots and satel¬ 
lite of Plymouth and Boston. Likewise in Connecticut a num- 
Ijct of distinct communities were in existence soon after the 
«%inal migration iwm the Bay Colony. In Rhode I slan d 
separate towns were established by different groups of con¬ 
tentious reformers and refi^ees. while along the ocean-scoured 
coast of Maine still other towns came into being. Thus by the 
SMMid half frf the seventeenth century New England was al¬ 
ready dotted with a galaxy of distinct towmshics, some quite 
aose tether and others fairly remote and isolated. One rhinV. 
rto: omy of Boston. Hartford, Plymouth, and Providence, but 
of such pulsing communities as Medford, Weymouth, 
Bndgewater. Newport, Saybrook, and Northampton 
B. the character of the country and by the deliberate plan¬ 
ing of the seulers themselves the township in New England 
the unit of government closest to the people and most 

The American Archivist, XXV (April, 
Riiiarf B, Morris; New York, ^ ^ 
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mediately answerable to their needs. Almost without excep- 
tioia-—certainly in the early days—these towns were inhabited 
People who had come together to live as neighbors for some 
<^ompellmg reason, often religious. At the outset, then, the typi- 
ca .1 New England town had a strong sense of common interest 
common purpose. It has been well observed that in. the 
eairly New England town the political community, the economic 
^omrci,nnity, and the religious community were virtually identi- 
ca.1. These people, for the most part wielders of the hc^ and 
followers of the plow, saw life in relatively simple terms. They 
Wanted to ser^^e God and to prosper—and to be let alone by 
outsiders. Ea.ch family bore the basic respo.ns.ibility for its o%vn 
woll-heing, subject of course to the general gocxi of the com- 
wcmnity; and the general good of the co.mmunity was what made 
town government and the town meeting essential. 

Trom the very day on whi^ch a new township was founded the 
tovvnsiiieii kept written records of their official transactions. "Ihe 
legal .and other reasons for doing so were compelling, and Eng¬ 
lish precedent was deeply ingrained. Just as in our day every 
newly fo'iinded club with some pretensions to lasting impoitancx 
"begins to keep a series of minutes, so the newly formed town 
wonld purchase one or more skm-lK>und volumes of blank 
pages and begin to keep its own official records. Th'^e would 
include records of grants and sales of land; records of births, 
marriages, and deaths; and records of questions raised and deci¬ 
sions reached at town meetings. As time passed, the first one or 
two volumes would become filled, additional ones would be 
obtained, and sometimes the earliest volume ivould be identified 
by marhing it '^Vol. A*' or ‘"VoL I,” with the subsequent volumes 
fol.lowing .in order. 

How important are th-ese town records as historical source? 
TPho answer depends upon "what kind of information is being 
souglit. Naturally I can sf^ak with greatest assurance when de¬ 
scribing my own exf^rience in exploring the records of some 75 
IN ew England towns as part of my study of King Philip s War. 
The opportunity of learning from someone else*s hard ex|^ 
p-erience will, I trust, make you indulgent writh my focusing 
the spotlight on my own wnrk. 

Although some of the volumes of town records have been 
gathered into central repealtories of one kind or another, m-cst 
are still held in the offices of town and dty clerks. Th,is means 
that the researcher must travel extensively, perhaps even ad- 
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Yciitiirously, if lie wants to see them all. As an ‘‘impecunious 
party,” being then a graduate student, I made the rounds in a 
battered old 'wooden-bodied station wagon that required fre¬ 
quent dosing idth water on hot days and thick cheap oil in all 
'weathers. In this dubious vehide I had put a mattress so that I 
might avoid the expense of staying at hotels, although I did 
treat myself occasionally to the luxury of a room in the local 
Y.M.CA. 

Custcdians of the toivn records often appeared slightly aston¬ 
ished and a little bewildered when I appeared before them with 
my briefcase and cardboard file boxes and demanded to see 
\oL A, Town Votes, 1659-1713.” Occasionally this was their 
first giiinnieriiig that such a thing existed anywhere in the 
'world, let alone in their own cluttered precincts. The clerk, or 
I, or both of us, wnuld then plunge into the interior of the 
safe and, if lucky, wnuld emerge dirty but triumphant. All too 
oit€n, hoirever, the desired volume could not be found, al- 
mough a useful nineteenth-century transcript laboriously made 
by some devoted local antiquarian might be available. I hasten 
to add, incidentally, that many town clerks were genuinely in- 
leraied in the early histoiy^ of their communities and displayed 
an iitteiligent^awareness of the precious volumes in their custody. 

A passing line or two in a musty volume of town records may 
enlarge our understanding of major events in history, or 
simp} uncover some homely fact of everyday life in colo¬ 
nial nme such as Wallingford’s method of plugging up a leak 
dam ’svidi cartloads of manure 2 The Warwick town 
meeun| ot April 20, 1674. ordered “That pomham [an Indian! 

^ paid out of ye tr^ury- of this towne what is justly dew by 

to posterity something about 

•df. Ate 

on the Bart of enng and expenditure of time 

o!.«.xed of Philip S,Si^“„ 

D™? fhe dangoroos period of Se Indian aprising i„ 1675 

'1^ 3 , 4 **. Town Rsficords i 

Record, tiar^cripi bv MaSairV' 

JiJ Morgan), Xown Book A-a p. 
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and 1676 many frontier towns had to make drastic alterations 
in the normal jial.tern of economic life. A typical trend was 
toward connminal agriculture, oven communistic agriculture. In 
Billerica, for example, the constables were authorized to draft 
workers for tin* care of crops belonging to absent soldiers.* The 
men of Westfield ("considering the hand of God upon us in 
sturing or loting Lus the heathen upon us So that now wee 
cannot cary on our ocasons for a lively hood as formerly” and 
in order to “be in a way of geting food for our familyes”) agreed 
to a plan of communal agriculture under the direction of an 
appointed committee." Men were to be assigned their tasks in 
the field, and the harvest would be shared according to need. 

Then, when the war was over, the towns began the job of 
reconverting to normalcy. The town records illuminate this 
process of transition also, as when Middletown voted to con¬ 
vert its watchhouse into a schoolhouse. Later the town laid 
plans to build a new schoolhouse near the watchhouse.® Even 
the very layout of a town might be affected by the war and its 
aftermath. Both for comeliness and for security a Suffield com¬ 
mittee decided that the town should be settled “by dwelling 
pretty neere together.” ^ Persons who before the Indian war 
had constructed homes in the outskirts were now encouraged to 
build in or near the village. 

In some towns the records for the war years were missing 
altogether, due to war damage or other causes. Even when the 
sequence of entries was unbroken the war was mentioned, for 
the most part, only indirectly. Of course much valuable infor¬ 
mation could be gleaned from tax records and other more or 
less routine entries. Occasionally one found the town debating 
such matters as the erection of palisades or the equipping of 
soldiers, but of lengthy comment upon the great crisis of the 
times there was none. And naturally so, because the job of the 
town clerk was to record routine business. Besides, he assumed 
that everybody knew all about the Indian uprising anyway. So 
the researcher working in local records must be prepared to 
probe below the surface of bald and apparently routine entries. 

Occasionally—and how bright and shining are those rare 

•4 Billerica Records (transcript), 1653-85, p. 187. 

B Westfield Miscellaneous Records, 1675-94. 

6 Middletown Town Votes and Proprietors’ Kecords, vol. i (1652-1735), 
pp. 121, 131. 

7 Suffield Town Records, vol. i. Sept. 25, 1677. 
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occasions—one clocks find a ,sliar|>ly <liawn. Inicf depiction of 
some episode that except for this record wtxdd liav<; lieen lost 
forever, lake this (;ntry from th<; l*rovid<;nce (own naiords by 
way of example: ^ 

Memorand that on ih(‘ 25 of August ttiyti (so called (here came 
into this Towne One Chuff an Indian so calld in (ime of peace, 
because of his Surlines against (he Knglisli lie could Scarce come 
in being wounded Some few dayes Ixtfore by l’(()vidc;n<:e Men Ilis 
wounds were corrujjted )fc stanck fe Ixrcaiise Ix^ had bene a Ring 
leader all the War to most of the Mischiefs to onr flowscs 8c 
Cattell, & what English he cendd: The fnliahitatus of the I’owne 
cried out for Justice against him (hna'Uening (Ixrmselves to kill 
him if the Authoritie did not: Eor which Rcciscm the Caj); Roger 
Williams Caused the Drum to be lx;a(, the I'oun Councell^Sc 
Councell of War called, all cried for Justice Kc Execution, the 
Councell of War gave sentence fe he Wiis shot to Death, to the 
great satisfaction of the Towne.® 


now muen tnose tew sentences tell us about tin; piiifnl condi¬ 
tion of the Indians in the closing days of the war ttnd about the 
bitter vindictiveness of the settlers, against which <!ven Roger 
Williams apparently did not (;ar<5 to s(.ruj[ij'gl(?I 
Great events such as wars, political u()heavals, and religious 
revivals, colony-wide in scojie, may no( he systema tit ally ebron- 
icled in the records of parlicular townships, and the researcher 
may have to scratch very hard to uncover sigiiificanl rnatt'rial 
on such topics. But if the purpose of going intc* town records 
IS rather to feel the pulse of a community year after year in 
good times and bad, and to see what were the probhmis faced 
by that particular group and how ih,ry wert; ch-alt with, then 

f V.*® Fomising sources have sometimes been 

aSs lndu’' of 

plSes to nerch I' 

veniences mav wf>li bot the discomforts and incon- 

WW 7 ^ compensated a hundredfold. 

da^Sv SncH^T “’Tr closely the 

thJ routiL mmrr government as it deals with all 

of theTar”LTmwn 1^^? Here we find the titles 

town officers, from selectmen down to hog reeves, 


8 The Early Records of the Town of Providence, 8:,3 


(Providence, 1895). 
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and road the in.st ructions fjiven them by their fellow citizens in 
town meeting assembled. 

h is ord(‘re<l tluu tJir<‘ nieri shall he apoynted to warne towne 
nieetitigs (Mch one in iher severall (Circuits, he which warns from 
John Persons lo M" N<‘lsons shall have 4 pence a tyme he which 
warnes die inidh* of dut towne shall have 2 pence a tyme and he 
which warns Bradford strete shall have 2 pence a tyme, and in 
(last? any i)son or fainyly that is att home be vnwarned he that 
warn(?s in (hat (jnaru^r shall pay for every delecte herein six 
pence ^ 

We find a variety of town regulations designed to protect the 
well-being of the community. 

Whereas there have bene great danger of great damage by 
foule Chiminies it is therefore ordered that the second day after 
the publication hereoft all thached Chiminies in the towne shall 
be swept and all thached houses shall be swept that day fornight 
and ol clapboard houses that day month and brick chimnies on 
the same day alsoe and this to continue till the first of may. . - 

Town finances are often laid before us in these yellowed pages. 
We can learn how taxes were decided upon, apportioned, and 
collected, and for what purposes the money was disbursed. In 
short, the whole functioning machinery of New England town 
government—simple, direct, relatively democratic, eminently 
practical—is seen at work. 

Anyone who has done research in town records will agree 
that the town clerks probably used more ink in recording the 
distribution and sale of land than on any other subject. After 
all, land was the one great distributable asset of every new town¬ 
ship. This land usually was vested in the proprietors or original 
grantees by the General Court, and often the proprietors kept 
records of their own, distinct from the records of the town itself. 
Every piece of land surveyed and distributed to private persons 
had to be accounted for and subsequently the title had to be 
maintained.” Consequently the local records bulge with entries 


0 Thf Early Records of the Town of Rowley, MassachtLsetts, i6^g-i6’/2, p. 
57 (Rowley, 1894). 

10p. 91. 

11 George Ixe Haskins, Law and Authority in Early Massachusetts, p, 172 
(New York, i960). 
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concerning original divisions of common land, further divisions 
and subdivisions, and the buying and selling of lots. 

A historian interested in watching the growth and develop¬ 
ment of some particular colonial town can by careful study of 
the local land records show exactly how the available land was 
originally divided into home lots and outlying fields and how 
the remaining undivided land was later distributed. The history 
of a piece of land through the pages of town records may not 
be so exciting as the progress of scalping parties in an Indian 
war or the relations between a pious colonial governor and 
certain notorious pirates, but it does contribute greatly to our 
knowledge of how New Englanders settled on a tract of land 
and, once there, how they met the challenge of growth. This, of 
course, is an integral part of the story of westward expansion. 

Certainly the social historian will find much to interest him 
in town records. The everyday life of the village, matters of rank 
and prestige, methods of agriculture, local customs and preju¬ 
dices, problems of education and religion, and the constant 
battle against wrongdoing, all are reflected in these pages. Often 
such matters are clearly depicted with specific information, 
giving the social historian case after case for his files. But even 
when the facts are half hidden behind brief routine entries, 
much may be inferred by the alert and well-informed student. 
Like an orange, these old records have to be squeezed a bit. 

Consider how much we may learn about village life in seven¬ 
teenth-century New England from just a few sample entries, 
chosen almost at random from the records of one New England 
town.^* ° 

It is ordered and agreed that all common Gates and perticuler 
mens fences joyning upon any Come feild shall be manteined 
against Great Catle at all times and if they be not sufently made 
to tume Great Catle at any time when Catle may doe hurte upon 
Come. ... > f 

Whereas their is hurt done yearly by Cattell eating and treading 
on mens Rye in the northeast field in winter time upon sudden 
thaughes and at breaking up of frosts at spring it is therrfore 
ordered that if any Cattle be found within the said fild after the 
Publishing hereof that it shall be lawfull for the Finder to put 
them in the Pen and to be paid for poundage as for Cattle in other 


Early Records of the Towrt of Roxvley, pp. 55, 74, 88 , 95, ,09, .48. 
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places as also the owners are hearby lyable to all damages done by 
any such Cattle on mens Come 

. . . it is ordered that all maner of swine which shaH he found in 
any Come or meadow wheresoe¥er they shaH he lable to pay 
double damage notwithstandinge any order or Custome to the 
Contrary except they be sufficiently yoaked and ringed: which 
yoake shall be one foot and halfe upward and one foot and 
eight inches the Cross barre for every ho^ of a yeaie old and for 
others ether yunger or elder proportionably acoiding to the 
descretion of the overseers 

att a leagall towne meeting held the 3 day of the 12 1656 

it was agreed by the towne that all m.ale childrin shaH pay to the 
scole men when they are 4 years ould till they Come to S years 
ould also it was agreed at the same meeting that wiliam boimon 
shud have five pound lent him out of the chardiK stock toirards 
the building of an end to his hous upon this condion that if he 
keep the scolle seven years tMs five |x>iiiid is to bee void but m 
case he leave the scol before seven years be out the said horn end 
is to be prised by two indiferant men and the one half of the prk 
of the said hous end sire prired shall the said wdliaiii bomion is to 
retume to the church againe 

Leutenant Brockeilbahke Henry Rily Thomas WtXMi and John 
Grant, Jachin Ranor and John Mighil, having ingaged for to 
make a pen for to catch wolves, had that priviledge granted that 
no boddy else should make any pen, any where a|»ii the enw 
commons, duringe the space of three years, and were to^ hme 
every wolfe taken by there pen fifty shiliiigs, payed bv the towne. 
It is ordered that noe Inhabitant or owner of any hoi2« or land 
in the Towne shall bring in any Tenant to Dwell d:ering without 
the consent of the towne under The penaltie of if shiim^ 
moneth every month they continue in the towne or o. 

towne without consent 

It is like wise ordered That noe man shaH seH any tsr 

land more or less unto any stranger beft« he ofex the same tc 
the select Men at an Indeferant vaDue uf>on paine of 
shillings the moneth for every perdH of land soe OH?o«a 


contrary to this order 


Lo the poor farmer in these days! Rosing h<^, 
squeezed between his fence raib to eat his com; mi 
threatened his winter rye; and wolves destroyed his 
tion for his sons was compulmry but not free. An< 



COWS, 



ytAed,, 
^ catils 
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wiiat today we should call a '^restricted community.” No one 
could d’well there, either as tenant or owner, without permission 
of the authorities. Communities in those days screened out the 
indl^nt, the irresponsible, and the unorthodox. 

From these brief entries in a town record book we get quite 
a bit of information about one to'ivn’s daily life and everyday 
problems. If we vrere willing to spend the time necessary to read 
carefully the MI record for the entire first century of the town's 
existence, our rieiv would be wonderfully broadened and deep¬ 
ened. Were we to do the same thing for a goodly number of 
other communities scattered from Maine to Connecticut, we 
Tfoiild in a fXKition to speak with some confidence about 
New’ England towns in colonial times. 

Town records after the eighteenth century are another matter. 
Obriouslj they became more voluminous and complex as com- 
munitie grew and w^ere confronted with more diverse problems, 
improvement in lability is overbalanced by increasing quan¬ 
tity, and this is true of all governmental records. But fortunately 
that Is a problem for others. I am thankful to be working in the 
colonial f^ricxi of our history. 

;^fay I conclude with a brief postsmpt on the condition and 
custCKiy of New England towm records. First of all I must say 
frankly &at my contact with the records themselves in their 
own habitat occurred some years ago. It may be that conditions 
have changed greatly since then, but I doubt it. I feel quite 
amfidait that my obsenntions of a previous day are still, in 
the main, vaMd. 

The condition of the original records varies greatly. Some 
volume arc still firmly Wund and easily readable; otheis are 
tattered, faded, and crumbling. Many communitie, I was happy 
to notice, have gone to the expense of having their precious 
early records saf^arded byjamination, but other towns stiU 
ray solely upon the custodian's warning to each researcher, 
Treat em gently!” Time is taking its toll. 

I W'as alwrays glad 'whenever I found a good transcript avail- 
aMe for use ^with the original reconis. Many of these trans-cripts 
were made in the nineteenth century, and they vary widely in 
qmlnj. feme omit whole entries, besides committing the lesser 
sms of altenng spelling and punctuation. The only really good 
transcript, at least for the purposes of the serious scholar, is an 
exact copy of the original in dear handwriting or tyr^cript. 
In any case, the careM r^archer must frequently compare the 
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trair^seript with the original, whenever possible, to make sure he 
IS ino t bueing led astray by the inaccuracies of a zealous but un- 
traimeci antiquarian. When used with due caution, however, 
traias'crripts can save many hours of close work with the difficult 
fade-ci handwriting of an earlier day- Transcribing the early 
reciords would be an excellent local project for many comnm- 
nities, tlie main problem being to find transcribers with the 
neo^ssairy ability and devotion. As is well known, the Worfo 
Progress Administration did some good work in this field in 
the 193o*s. , 

towns are even so fortunate as to own pubtenecl ver¬ 
sions of their early records. As in the case of transcripts, when 
they aore good they are very, very gocxi, but when ^they are bad 
they are horrid. Everything defends upon the skill and deter¬ 
mination of the editor. From the point of view of re^arch, it 
wonld l>e wonderful if all early town records could he brought 
ont in print, with adequate index^, but the costs are often 

prohibitive. 

IFinally, I should like to say a few words a!K>ut the cust«iy of 
the original records without, I hope, treading On too many toes. 
Usnally, as I have indicated, the venerable volumes are still held 
in the office of the to%m clerk. Many such offices are now reason¬ 
ably well equip'ped with fireproof vaults, and there the re^cx>rds 
are reasonably safe, although all kinds of persons do gain ad¬ 
mission to the vaults for all kinds of purp€»es. Tck> often, how"- 
ever* town records are still stored rather haphazardly in placo 
diffiLenlt of access and not absolutely proof against fire. I even 
foumd one set of colonial records in a farmhouse kitchen. Would 
it mot be possible to persuade the towns to ti^sfer custody d 
thLeir colonial records to some central authorit}’, which would 
house tbem prof^rly and make them readily available to all 
leg'itimate researches? As an alternative. State go\emmente 
might undertake an extensive program of microfilming. This 
would not only increase the usefulness of town records by 
malciiiLg it unnecessary for the eager but financially embarrassed 
graduate student to travel and sleep in a nondescript vehicle 
but would also assure their presentation for future generations, 
TThese towns records of colonial New England are truly valuable 
historical sources, and should so treated. 





30, American Labor History Prior to 
the Civil War: Sources and 
Opportunities for Research* 


Richarb B. Morris 

If there are diflSculties confronting the student of Ameri¬ 
can labor history in the colonial, Revolutionary, and early 
national periods, there are even greater compensations in the 
opportunities for original and penetrating insights. Few if any 
trade union archives for the antebellum years are extant, and 
the standard published source materials for more recent times, 
which labor historians have utilized so effectively—trade union 
proceedings and labor periodicals—are rare and spotty. Instead 
one needs to turn to unorthodox sources, such as court records 
and other legal papers, petitions for legislative relief, the rec¬ 
ords of business firms, and local newspapers. I trust I may 
be pardoned for citing some specific examples from areas I 
have explored, but these illustrations come freshest to my 
mind and I can discus them with greater authority. 

The value of court records for social and labor history was 
abundantly demonstrated in my Government and Labor in 
Early America. The evidence was in considerable measure 
drawn tom some twenty thousand judicial cases, largely 
impublished, which were reviewed in the course of that inves¬ 
tigation. T%&e cases were principally tom the inferior courts, 
and were largely unpublished, for litigation involving workers 
seldom readied the higher courts. My research took me along 
the Eastern sealxsard tom the county seats of Wiscasset in 

♦Repmited with f^imisaon from Labor History, I (Fall, i960), 308-318. 
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Maine and Woodsville in New Hampshire, as far south as 
St. Augustine, Florida. Statutes and local ordinances comple¬ 
mented the judicial records, but wherever possible these legal 
sources were supplemented by contemporary ^ newspapers, 
accounts of travelers, diaries, letter books, military order 
books, and business papers.^ 

How much light can court records of the colonial period 
shed upon the field of labor relations? It must be borne in mind 
that the courts supervised apprenticeship and served as a forum 
for the litigation of issues arising out of the master-servant 
relationship in the old-fashioned common law sense of that 
term. The seventeenth century courts often required that testi¬ 
mony be offered in the form of written depositions. Hence, the 
evidence is spread out on the record and the story of what 
really transpired between employer and employee is there for 
those able to distinguish truth from fiction. True, these stories 
are sordid and seamy, for court cases are hospital cases. Satis¬ 
fied workers did not go into court; contented masters did not 
bring obedient servants and apprentices before the authorities. 
Having the right to discipline refractory servants, the masters 
imposed their own discipline before seeking the aid of the 
authorities. Court reports, then, give a distorted view of the 
extent of labor strife, but they also disclose standards of labor 
relations in any particular period and the extent to which 
justice is available to the workingman. 

Court records, notably those of inferior courts in cases which 
seldom go up on appeal, also reveal the wide gap between the 
labor law on the books and the labor law in action. They 
demonstrate that the statute books and the master-servant and 
black codes represent little more than a set of standards imposed 
by legislatures. While the historian must take cognizance of 
these standards, it is even mure important for him to ascertain 
how they were carried out in practice. There is a rigidity 
about such codes that is unrealistic. The codes, for example, 
set penalties for cruel and unfair treatment of servants. But 
how many servants dared report their masters to the public 

1 For the printed legal sources, see E. B. Greene and R. B. Morris, A Gmde 
to the Principal Sources for Early American History in New York Ctty^ sd 
ed. (New York, 1953). In “Early American Court Records: A Publication Pro¬ 
gram,’" Anglo-American Legal History Series, No. 4 (New York, 194^)* ^ have 
indicated some of the more significant unpublished court records for the 
colonial period. 
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authorities? Many studies of slavery have been based largely 
on tie slave codes, whereas judicial practice and the custom of 
tie plantations recognized the existence of a much less rigid 
and more diversified set of institutional patterns. Thus, under 
the codes a slave had no property rights, but in fact the planta- 
tion owners allotted their slaves patches and permitted them 
to sell the products they raised and to keep or spend the pro¬ 
ceeds as they wished. Slaves were not entitled to wages, but 
incentive and bonus wages were frequently paid and other 
payments in kind or money were customary. I am not trying 
to paint an attractive picture of what was a sombre system. 
Rather I want to underscore the fact that we cannot rely on 
statute alone but must also examine court records, business 
accounts, and other relevant materials to ascertain prevailing 
laiM>r practices. 


Court records are especially %"aluable in shedding light on 
latwr relations on small farms and in small business which 
kept few If any records. Unless we examine such materials, we 
risk presentiiig an unbalanced or distorted pictuie based on 
the^ more systematic records kept by larger farmers and big 
business corporations. In recent years I have been preparing a 
«quel to^my colonial study. The current study has as its aim 
m mialjsk of the coexistence of free and bound labor, chiefly 
Ixtween lySg and 1861, and attempts to penetrate 
me sfiadowiand between slavery and freedom that often existed 
m TOth ^egm and white labor in the slave states; it also reap¬ 
praises the impact of slave labor upon the fr^^ee workingman, 
i^rceptive studio of slavery, notably those of Ulrich 
.^Phillips- Md Kenneth M. Stampp,® and rather detailed 
aecoiaite of slawiy^ in a number of the slave states^ tell the 
story of slaveiy' under agricultuml capitalism, but they focus 
in the main on the large plantation, and in most cases tell us 
little or nothing ak>ut the smaM planter as slaveowner, about 


l^ew York, 1918). 

3 FAf Pemlmr Imtitutlm {New York, 1956). 

.V* Ala., 1950): Orville 

(S?S"h “NA”?L.rcr,.i 

'•Legal Aspem of ^mil Oberholzer, 

ms'r- Chase Curran Moonev StoeJ' 

I §5 7). >*17 in Tennessee (Bloomington, Ind., 
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indufitrial slavery, and about, the effect of slavery upon the 
free while worker. 

In cKaniiriing; this unexplored area and in seeking to dis¬ 
cover evidences of collective action by free white workers, I 
have found the court records most suggestive* Hie higher 
courts of record have long been recognized as a prime source 
of infonnation on iIk‘ enforcement of the slave codes. Helen 
T. (Laticrairs abstract of Judicial Cases Concerning American 
Slavery and the Negro constitutes an indispensable guide to the 
appellate court records on the subject. The light which the 
law reports shed uj)on the i)roblems of the free worker in 
the period, 1800-60, and labor's efforts at organizing trade 
unions are revealed in volume III and IV of John R. Commons' 
Documentary History of American Industrial Society. These 
volumes demonstrate the way in which the prosecution for 
criminal conspiracy was employed to thwart militant trade 
unionism. They document the attitude of the courts toward the 
activities of organized labor and provide a remarkable detailed 
story of the problems and strivings of labor, the objectives, 
strategy, and tactics of the early unions, and the reactions of 
employers and nonunion workers to the labor movement. They 
offer a rich example of the uses to which court reports can 
be put not only by the legal scholar but also by the social 
and economic historian.^ 

It is perhaps significant that these labor cases come from 
the Northern and border states, not from the South, where 
appellate courts were seldom concerned with the problems of 
white labor and were ignorant of or indifferent to Northern 
labor precedents. For example, in the Southern states strikers 
and labor demonstrators were punished by the courts without 
regard to the revolutionary position toward trade unionism 
formulated by Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw of Massachusetts in 
Commonwealth v. Hunt.^ To determine what the legal author¬ 
ities considered the limits of legitimate labor activity one must 
examine local court records, in very large measure unpublished. 
Included are records of county courts, such as the courts of 
general sessions and common pleas of South Carolina and 
Georgia, the findings of grand juries, the records of city courts 

5 See my preface to these volumes in the new edition issued in 1958 by 
Russell & Russell, New York. 

6 See my "Tabor Militancy in the Old South/’ Labor and Nation, IV, No, 

3 (May-June, 1948), 32-36. 
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lie tie hustings of Ridiinond, Virginia, or the police reports 
of New Orleans, or the city jail records of Baltimore. 

Some published pilot studies have already shown the value 
of &>uthem inferior court records for social history. Guion 
Griffis Johnson has drawn substantially upon such court records 
and other legal papers for a superb social history of North 
Carolina/ and Jack K. Williams has analyzed ten thousand 
South Carolina joiy^ indictments during the ante-bellum period 
to reveal the high proportion of crimes of violence against the 
f^ison among all indictments and the relative leniency or 
ineffectiveness of the criminal machinery compared to the pres¬ 
ent day/ Exploring much the same ground, I have found that 
inferior court records and grand jury indictments and present- 
meiifs shed much light on such subjects as pauperism, pcwar 
relief, ^and forced labor,® and on problems of controlling the 
activiti^ of slaves and restraining inhumane slaveowmers. Xhe 
Baltimore cit)* jail records, for example, disclose that the speci- 
ic ^performance of labor contracts was enforced long after the 
iegislatiire had abolished imprisonment for debt. This was done 
bi the simple device of jailing absconding servants, apprentices, 
and seamen/® 

One »giiment against the systematic vm of inferior court 
records is that, while they are generally accessible, they are 
^ttered throughout the county courthous^es of the nation 
^me centralization has taken place in a few places, however.’ 
At Hartford and Aim^polis many of the older county court 
records have i^n tmnsfeired to the state archives. The South 
LAraty of the University of South Carolina has a 
s^tantia! collection of transcripts of the general sessions and 
co^on pleas court records of that state made by WPA workers 
Y°i''eniity has transcripts of some of the 
m Louisiana parishes which are available 

governmental archives are 

^ in Ante-Bellum South Carolina," 

1 *^ Richard B. mS ™ 
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tiires can prove most rewarding. At tlie State Archives at Colum¬ 
bia, South Carolina, and the Virginia State library at Rich¬ 
mond, petitions to the legislature are systematically arranged. 
In my own researches I have foimd that petitions to the l^is^ 
latnres of South Carolina and Delaware provide dii^ to the 
survival of white bondage and peonage.^^ 

Ideally, the correspondence and proceeding of trade imions 
should be the central focus of research for a labor historian of 
the early national and ante-bellum pericxis, but such material 
is virtually non-existent. What we do have is the other side of 
the coin, the records of business firms which often reveal their 
labor problems and labor policy. Most systematicaly recorded 
and preserved are the reports of canal and railroad compani^. 
Among the ‘‘Letters Received,” of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company, which are nov? in the National Archives, is 
a report from a resident engineer of the company under date 
of January 23, 1834, telling of labor troubles on that line. This 
clue led me to local newspapers, among them the Hagerstown 
(Md.) Torchlight and the WiHiamsport Republican Manmerg 
which revealed that federal troo|B had l^n sent to put down 
the ensuing labor disturbances. A check of the House of Dele¬ 
gates and Senate Journals at the Hail of Recorfs in Annapolis 
disclo^d that both houses called on the President for military 
assistance. While no such order was found in the Jackson Payers 
in the Library of Congress, the records of the War Depart¬ 
ment in the National Archives revealed that under date of 
Januaiy^ 2§, 1854, Andrew Jackson had ordered &cret:ary of 
War Eaton to send “at least two compani^ of n^ulais” to “pm 
down the riotous assembly.” Thus ivhat seemed like a routine 
collection of an engineer’s reports to the president of his com¬ 
pany ultimately led to the discovery’ of the dispatch of federal 
troops to a strike area by “Old HickO'iy’” some forty-three years 
before President Hayes intervened in the railroad strikes of 
i8yy, previously accepted as the “first” instance in Americaii 
history of the calling out of federal troop in a la!»r dispute.^2 

The most svstematically preseiv’ed records of busings firnr 
in the ante-bellum peri«l are the printed prexeedin^ of t!i 

11 See mj ‘White Bondage in Ante-Bellum Carolina;’ cted^ n.p 

supra and “The Coin^ of Peonage in a Slave State,* Pohtzrsi SnVnrr 
Q^uarteriw LXV (1950), 258-*is. 

12 See my “Andrew Jackson, Strikebreaker;’ Ameritufs Hisionral 

LV (Oct., 1949), 54-H68. 
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aanaal m^tiegs of the railroads, which report in detail on 
ccBstrnctioii problems and furnish clues to labor difficulties 
with workers over w'ages and other conditions of labor. These 
pitMEedings can supplemented by the American Railroad 
Jommal, a full ile of which is in the Library of Congress. 
When it is borne in mind that the railroads used imported 
Irish and later Qiinese labor and purchased or hired Negro 
slaves at tmes in competition with white labor, it should be 
obvious that their records constitute a mine of data for the 
labor historian. 

Formal business reports, such as the president's statement to 
stockhoMeis and the proceedings of annual meetings, cannot 
be expected to emphasire labor-management difficulties. Inter- 
cffice reports and conr^pondeoce are likely to be much more 
reir'ealiiig. For the ante-bellum period a considerable number 
of industrial records have been centralized in a few repositories, 
notably institutions like the McCormick Library in Chicago 
and the Alderman Library of the University of Virginia, The 
latter has an unsuipassed collection of iron forge and foundry 
Isolds. On dcBe inspection they provide illuminating mate- 
Tial on "white and Negro labor relations, on bonus and incen¬ 
tive jmjmmn to slave labor, and on the comparative economic 
mnditioiis of free white and Negro slaves who often toiled 
side by side. Duke Univeisity has some important records of 
tobacco frctones, including an invaluable collection of hiring 
mmm among the Leslie Papers. 

John R. Commons' monumental History of Labour in the 
t-miied States demonstrated that in the field of labor history 
newpai^ can furnish indispensable source material, often 

SSI T*?' evidmce extant. Applying to one relatively 
ratncted 6elci a technique m which John Bach McMaster has 
queered with such success, William A. Sullivan sampled a 
^at vmety of ^papeis published in Pennsylvania. In all, 
found 135 smkes recorded in Pennsylvania during the vears 

S Ae'depS 

ean, i833-s^),w a total more than double the number previ- 
oi^y uncovered by Commons and his collaboiatoreM ^ 

acth?deI^haT STf “ ™“«ventlonal sources for labor’s 
actnities has modified or at least shaken some conventional 

cf i (New York, 19.8), 47^484. 
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views, not without provoking considerable controversy. To 
t(jst the g(UHU'ali/,alion of several liistorians that labor voted for 
Jackson in i8tp>, a nuin])er of scholars have analyzed the occu¬ 
pations of ituunhers of workingmen’s committees and conven¬ 
tions and of workingimm’s (undidates, and have used various 
devices lo detertnine what relation, if any, existed between 
propenty ownersiuf) and voting. Such an analysis was feasible 
wh(‘re (dection returns by wards were available and correspond¬ 
ing assessuKuit rolls could !)e located. Studies in Boston and 
Philadelf)hia suggest that the manufacturers and anti-Jackson- 
ians managed to entice the workingmen into the camp of the 
National Republicans or Anti-Masons, and that it was the 
small farmer in the bac:k country sections of the Eastern states 
who supported Jackson far more consistently than did the 
industrial worker.^® 

My own researches in ante-bellum labor history have been 
largely confined to the South, and the newspapers I have exam¬ 
ined have been largely Southern papers. Any investigator who 
expects to carry on research in Southern newspapers without 
leaving the North is in for a severe disappointment, as North¬ 
ern libraries, with the notable exception of the Library of 
Congress, have spotty, inadequate, and unrepresentative collec¬ 
tions of Southern newspapers. But a thorough combing of the 
files of the papers of major cities like Richmond, Charleston, 
and New Orleans will prove most rewarding. They disclose 
numerous instances of labor unrest and occasional instances of 
labor organization most often unknown to historians of labor. 
Our knowledge of the notable Tredegar Iron Works strike of 
1847 is largely derived from Richmond newspapers, particularly 
the Times and Compiler and the Richmond Enquirer, In that 
labor dispute white workers struck when Negroes were intro¬ 
duced in certain departments of the mill. Threatened with a 
criminal prosecution, the workers, on the intervention of the 
mayor, returned to work. Management had established the 
principle that slaveowners could employ their property in any 
way they wished. Richmond newspapers report still other strikes 

15 See W. A. Sullivan, *‘Did Labor Support Andrew Jackson?” Political 
Science Quarterly, LXII, 569-580; E. Pessen, "Did Labor Support Jackson?: 
The Boston Story,” ibid,, LXIV. 262-274. For a criticism of the statistical 
basis of the latter article, see R. T. Bower, "Notes on ‘Did Labor Support 
Jackson?: The Boston Story/” ibid., LXV (1950)- See also Walter Hugins. 
Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, i960), pp. 201-218. 
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in the years before the Civil War. but it> none of duim did the 
public authorities iiittirveiK; as (he dispiues itivolv(^d uorinal 
trade union objectives- hijrher waf,u;s or .shotler hours arid 
did not pose any threat to the .Soiuh’s “peculiar iuslitutiou.” 
Probably^ the most highly orgaiiiz(;d (rad<! unions in the ante¬ 
bellum South were the /(riming trades, and Somhern news¬ 
papers furnish us with consid(;rable information about the 
objectives and militancy of the typographical unions.’*' 

Finally, researchers uncovering clues to labor issues in the 
unpublished records of inferior courts should bear in mind that 
newspapers not infrequently devoted long columns to local 
news and court gossip. Here testimony taken at magistrate’s and 
other inferior court hearings would be reported, supplementing 
the relatively arid dockets or minute books. True, these 
accounts were not infrequently highly spiced, handled in a 
condescending or sarcastic vein, betraying racial and other tra- 
ditional biases; but even though we must try to discount their 

fumJh ul^iV material they 

keoS'M.T"'■''P'"' *'*■' '"'C 

Kept careful and systematic records, had labor leaders preserved 

coSed"°tW or tape-re- 
r, ,4 . recollections for some oral history project, and 

had statesmen, who did preserve their papers, shown a greater 
ofXefv'thTnrh'^^^^^^ labor outside the institution 

sandsTSivr !nf buried among thou- 

trivia, entombed among transient items that we must 

and Public Advertiser, Feb. .3, 185*; 
1837. For the ?e«>IutioS^;f Z a Commercial Bulletin, March .6, 
Southern Banner (Athens, Ga.)Xv“?r“8s?" 

ab"uuXrLlue^Tn?hfaL"bHr’'"' ^ informative 

lican Banner, the St Louh >nclude the Nashville Repub- 

America, BroZlow’s^t wT' Ky.. Argus of Western 

Huntsville, Ala., Southern Advontl'^n Tir Journal, and the 

several other Alabama papers all m h” t Advertiser, along with 

Several labor paper^ wer^nubLta f Congress, 

the Southern Free Press issued in rb=. States, first among them 

also were issued south of Mason and n- Socialist papers 

San Antonio Zeitung ein Sozial De^ Adolph Douai’s 

West Te.as, launched In fsA '^d ^sTonf 

editor fled to the North. ° discontinued two years later when its 
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unearth from sources often discrete and seldom obvious. To dig 
in the right place and then put the pieces together in the right 
way, we need some of the intuition of the archeologist, some of 
the techniques of the detective, and all of the sustained en¬ 
thusiasm of the scholar who knows that his subject is both 
exciting and significant and finds that it poses a continuing 
intellectual challenge. 


31. The Life and Soul of History* 


Merrill Jensen, Samuel Flagg Bemis, and 
David Donald 


Long after the War for Indepcndcna; John Atlams asked: 
“Who shall write the history of the Aniericjln Revolution? Who 
can write it? Who will ever be able to write it?” 'I hoinas Jelfer- 
son replied: “Nobody; except merely its external facts. All its 
councils, designs, and discussions, having been conclucled by 
Coiigress with closed doors, and no member, so far as I know, 
having even made notes of them -these, which are the life and 
soul of history must forever be unknown.” 

The two old gentlemen had forgotten that lliey, amf)ng 
oAers, had kept at least partial records of the "life and .soul of 
history,” and no one had done so more faithfully than John 
Adams. Portions of the Adams pajiers have been published 
from time to time since the 1840’s: the Familiar Ixtlcrs (i«7r), 
e Works of John dams (1850-1850), Tha Warren-Adarns 
e ers (1917-1925), to mention some of the most important. 
They are sources no student should do without, and if he does. 
He should abandon the study of the American Revolution at 
once. John Adams was one of those rare people who can play 

s^and aside 

?n t,/c with a certain degree of detachment. 

hinT by a man utterly unlike 

mTn Ad"”*’ 

man, Samuel Adams, kept very few of his papers. 
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The printed Adams material is m¥aliiahle but it is but a 
small portion of the vast treasure revealed by the microilins of 
all the Adams papers (the letterpress edition now in progre^ 
will also be selective). A mere sampling from among the hun¬ 
dreds of reels is an exciting and a rewarding experience. Charles 
Francis Adams published large portions of John Adams" diary 
but he omitted much that is revealing about the diarist and his 
times: Adams" delight at the purchase of his fathers farm and 
his reEections about it, the eam^t discuffiions among lawyers 
on circuit about the best way to prepare manure for fields, and 
so on. Fortunately all of the diary is soon to te published. 

Abigail Adams was quite as remarkable as any of the men in 
her family, but unlike her husband and her son, John Quincy, 
she was not a diarist. Posterity's loss is great indeed m the brief 
one she did keep demonstrates. She began it as she prepared 
to leave for England in June, 1784. Her housewifely horror at 
the dirt aboard ship and her insistence on a thorough cleani^ 
of her cabin, her comments on seasickn«s and on the captain 
who thought more of his sails th,an his passengers, are a joy to 
read. The diary sto|B when she reaches England but she resumo 
it Just three yeais later. It ends again as she boaids ship to 
return home, and she is glad. She not^ that she did not regret 
the “excursion” because it made her more attached to America 
thari' ever. And, she declared, anything further she leamai of 
the world she would be content to leam from history. 

The microfilms contain a "wealth of legal materiak. If com- 
bin^ed with other source such as court recoids they should 
make pc^ible the study of JO'hn Adams" career as a lawyer and 
should reveal a good deal about the l^al Mstory of the years 
before 1776- There are invaluable notes on admiralty ca», in 
addition to the material on John Hancock's trial for smu^Hng, 
and some important on^ on Chief Justice "HioiEas HutcMn” 
son's charges to grand Juri«- 

The corropondence, of course, bulks largest and grom in 
quantity after 1774, and is unbelievably rich for the i7y>s- The 
Adamses wrote to one another constantly and one ^ts an inti¬ 
mate picture, not only of the family, but of the fM>litical histoiy’ 
of the times as seen by the family. In addition, the Adamses 
cmried on a vast coiTes|xwideiice with a ivide range of people. 
No less than 133 reels of film are needed to copy the letters 
received” until the death of John Adams in 1826. Many of these 
letters, even from important people, have never l^n seen before 
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except by the Adamses. Take for example reel 346 which covers 
the months from May to December, 1776. During May and 
June, John Adams was in Congress striving to bring about a 
dedaration of independence. Edmund C. Burnett's great edi¬ 
tion of the letters of the members of Congress illuminates the 
activities of that body, but equally important were the events 
in the various colonies where conventions and congresses were 
debating the issue of independence, and which had to vote for 
it l^fore Congress could do so. 

The letter to John Adams during these months reveal much 
of what was going on in some of the colonies and show how 
closely certain men in them worked with Adams. Such was the 
case with Richard Hemy^ Lee and Patrick Henry in Virginia. 
On May 18 Lee sent a copy of the Virginia resolution to Adams, 
and shortly thereafter, he returned to Congress to move the 
resolution on June 7. Two days after Lee wrote, Henry wrote 
Adams and told him that he did not think the resolution was 


pointed enough hut that he had agreed to it to achieve unani¬ 
mity, He also explained someth.ing of the problems of creating 
a new government for Viiginia. He hoped Adams’ pamphlet 
'woi:*d do good because "‘there is among most of our opulent 
families a strong byass to aristocracy.” Henry said he hoped to 
form a "‘portrait of government” like that of New England, and 
exclaimed: Mould to God you and Sam Adams were here.” 

Samuel Chase had left Congress to return to Maryland in an 
attempt^ to secure a reversal of the Maryland convention’s 
Mtructions against independence, and he too kept Adams 
mfornied. On June 21 he wote: “I have not been idle. I have 
api^aled in writing to the people. County after county is 
irntructiiig.” At nine in the evening on June 28 he wrote a 
hast} note. He had just left the convention to secure an “ex- 


p to .send to Congress "with the news that the convention 
had voted unanimously for independence: “the glorious effects 
of county instructions. Our people have fire if not smothered.” 

he added, for a government ^ On June 15 Jonathan 
.^rge^t in Jersey wote even more briefly: “We are pass¬ 
ing the Rubicon k our delegates in Congress on the first of 
July will vote plump.” 

Such are but a few of the letters on a single reel. Along with 
Jiem are a wealth of letters about everything from Massachu¬ 
setts politics to mtlitary strategy to the vagaries of military men, 
about the whole vast complex of things happening in America 
as It moved from the status of colonies claiming rights to a 
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nation fighting for its independence. Some of the letters rein¬ 
force what we already know; some offer new evidence and 
insights. 

The first generation of the Adams family helped bring the 
United States into being, and thanks be, they kept their records! 

Merrill Jensen 


II 


Of the three generations so abundantly recorded in the Adams 
Manuscripts, the accumulation stemming from John Quincy 
Adams and his immediate family is the greatest in quantity, 
perhaps the richest historically. This is not because he was 
the most important Adams statesman—on this score m£»t 
scholars would doubtless vote for his father. It is rather because 
J. Q. A.’s long career of public service, from 1793 when Prai- 
dent Washington appointed him as Minister from the United 
States to The Hague, until his death on the floor of the Hou^ 
of Representatives in 1848, overlap to a considerable degree in 
each instance the lives and public activities of his father and 
his surviving son. Consequently biographers of both th^ other 
Adamses, and historians of the period, must consult the J. Q.^A. 
m,anuscripts for the later decades of John Adams* longer life, 
and the early decades of Charles Francis Adams. A vast new 
mine of sources, particularly political material, but also of ecp 
nomic, religious, and intellectual character, is now widely avail¬ 
able in these microfilms of the pa|^rs of J. Q. A. Thrae^dpu- 
ments will engage historians of the whole range of Lnited 
States history in John Quincy Adams* adult life span: inducing 
the establishment of American nationality, the foundations of 
American foreign polity, the expanding continental republic 
and the emerging sectional conflict—from the days of Geor^ 
Washington to those of James K. Polk. 

The famous diary, of course, runs through all thiee epochs In 
the life of J. Q. A.'barge portions of the total record have long 
since been available in print. Charles Francis Adams, ^ Jr., 
T. Q. A.’s grandson, edited the earliest yeara of the diaiy" wTitten 
while the author was a student in Theophilus Parsons law office 
in Newbur>*port in 1787-1788, under the title Life m a 
England Town (Boston, 1903)- Best knowm is the moniiineiital 
Memoirs of John Quincy Adams^ iy^^-1848, edited by his son 
Charles Francis Adams in rwelve stout volumes (Philadelphia, 
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1874-1876). How much of the whole diary did Charles Francis 
Adams leave out from the dozen massive volumes of the printed 
record? This could be precisely determined—if someone had 
the time and patience to make a count of wordage by comparing 
the original manuscript with the microfilm copy now so widely 
The p'linted pages can be easily picked out of the 
origiiiai manuscript because Charles Francis Adams marked 
them with pencil between parentheses. 

\Vhm was Charles Francis Adams* criterion of selection, his 
Amwahlungpfinzipf He conscientiously included everything 
which he thought was of historical value or interest; the rest, 
of merely i^rsonal character, or trivia, he excluded. Where he 


had^ a doubt whether passages "were of historical import or not, 
he indudoi them. The resultant printed Memoirs is about as 
a rendition of the diary as it would be practical to print 
without the colossal job of reproducing it in entirety. The edi¬ 
tor-son did indude a voluminous quantity of personal matter, 
doubtlKs considering it of historical import as exhibiting the 
character of a great stateman. But there is a great quantity of 
data remaining in the manuscript diary that refines our picture 
of J. Q. A. and his family, and friends, and much of material 
importance for the politick history of the period: for example, 
one would never get any true picture of J. Q. A.*s tenacious 
ambitioii^to lx elected again without the imprinted diary. The 
presidential bumbled in his head for at least three national 
elections following his defeat by Andrew Jackson in 1828- 
J. Q. A. did not write this tremendous diary for publication. 
He at the prodigious record, (1) out of a compulsive 

«iMisapline, (2) for his own reference (which he foimd very 
in many a controversy), (3) for frank and private revela¬ 
tion of himrel to his descendants. Perhaps he did think that 
one of them might some day prepare selections for publication, 
a oug we do not have any e’lidence of such an expectation. 

1 He style of the charies is so hurried and unfinished, and the 
A oaped up in such a rough way as to convince one that 
the author never expected it to be published completely. It 
remains for modeni scholarship to make a critical examination 
^ t the whole diarj', now so easily available. Such a study could 
include a content analysis that would give a wonderful picture 

* X- * -5 thought and psychology, both of the outer and 

the inner m,an. 


J.^Q, A/s career as a 
detail than the diary 


diplomadst is revealed in much greater 
affords, in his letterbooks, private and 
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official, for 1794-1801 and 1809-1825, but the^ should be sup¬ 
plemented with his official dispatches and instructions preservrf 
in the National Archives, Department of State records. These 
documents have been filmed in the National Archives series of 
microfilm publications and are available at a moderate cmt 
considering their great bulk. Any library possessing the J. Q. A. 
microfilms would do well to acquire the supplementary copi« 
of official documents. 

The private letters of a diplomatist often throw much more 
revealing light on his activities than do his official dispatcfao. 
J. Q. A. is no exception to this: for instance, his letters to his 
father the Vice President, from The Hague, warned against the 
United States being drawn into the “vortex” of Euro|^aii quar¬ 
rels and tvars, were passed on to President Washington, and 
leave verbal traces in the latter’s famous Fareiveil Address, 
J. Q. A’s private papers are drafts which Worthington C. Ford 
made use of to show Secretary Adams’ close relationship mtith 
the formulation of the Monroe D'Octrine, Ford’s edition of The 
Writings of John Quincy Adams (7 vols.. New York, 1915-1917) 
presents a highly discriminating selection of his letters both 
public and private, but after aU it is only a selection, of less 
than one-half ol the material, and stops in the middle of 
year 1825, ^ victim of puMishing stringency during the First 
World War. 

Material for the Presidency is more meager; there are only 
two private letterbooks for 1825—1829. Most of the public letters 
and pronouncements, except for drafts, are easily available in 
print. The manuscript diary and printed Memoirs are more 
revealing. 

The circumstances of Adams’ election to Congrffis from the 
Plymouth district of Massachusetts in 1830, and his long, con- 
troveraial, and most spectacular career are principally recorded 
in the diary and in his letters to his son, Charl« Francis Adams, 
although there are many more private letters to and from other 
people. The problems of niillificatioii and Union, of the anti- 
^fexican crusade, of Adams as a spokesman on foreign policy, 
the bitter sectional controversy, the Gag Rule, Texas annexa¬ 
tion and the right of partition, Adams* defense of the Africans 
of the ship Amisiad^ the dramatic defeat in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives of a move to censure him, the Oregon ^Qutttion. the 
Smithsonian Institution, all these are to be found in great detail 
in the still unpublished letters, as well as diaiy\ Particular men¬ 
tion should he made of the large mass of incoming letters, from 
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all parts of the country, on all kinds of subjects; perhaps more 
relating to the sectional controversy than any other single 
theme. They are an abundant source for historians of this 
dramatic j^riod and this dramatic personality. Among them 
will found several series of sustained correspondence between 
Adams and such men as Nicholas Biddle, Ward N. Boylston,, 
Henr\’ Clay, Peter Paul Francis DeGrand, Alexander Hill 
Everett, Edward Everett, the Grimke sisters, Christopher 
Hughes the “Baltimore wit,** Josiah Quincy, Bichard Rush, and 
Benjamin Waterhouse. Above all, his steady correspondence 
with his father and mother during their lifetimes, and his wife 
(when absent), and his sons. During the long retirement of the 
Sage of Quincy% 1801-1826, father and son exchanged ideas on 
many subjects: politics, economics, literature, religion, philoso¬ 
phy. Here is a theme that needs an author. 

Andllar}' to the great quantity of J. Q. A. documents sug- 
geted above, are the manusmpts of Mrs. John Quincy Adams, 
their Ill-fated son Geo^rge Washington Adams, and their surviv¬ 
ing famous son Charl^ Francis Adams, together with frag- 
mentaiy’ collections of other relatives. These letters and fragmen¬ 
tary^ diaries reveal among many other things the checkered 
family relationship of the President in the White House, and 
the chapter of his life in brief retirement as an American Job. 


Samuel Flagg Bemis 


HI 

T*\'ashii2gton, reads the first diary entry, dated January 1, 
1820. No SchcxiL Horace Dawes letter President*s drawing 
room family cold weather dinner, Mr. Forbes.’* Rarely has a 
great Journal begun so inauspidously. Fortunately the twelve- 
year-oM diarist was one of the Adams clan, the son of John 
Quincy’ Adams and the grandson of John Adams, and he soon 
showed that he shared the family proj^nsity for detailed intro- 
s^aion. After only a few more brief, cryptic entries the diary 
m Charltt^ Francis Adams became as full and as revealing as 
those of his forebears. Ultimately it was, with a few interrup¬ 
tions, to cover sixty years, to fill thirty-six bound volumes, and 
to occiipy^ nearly eleven thousand pages. Unquestionably it is 
the most important unpublished Journal in the United States 
toda} and, together with Adams* letterbooks, incoming corre¬ 
spondence, and miscellaneous records, is a fresh and enorm- 
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oiisly significant source for the history of the Civil War and 

^Reconstruction eras. i 

It will be decades before historians are able fully to 
a-11 the treasures contained in this vast collection of ar es 
Francis Adams’ papers. These records offer, first of a , an m 
Miate and revealing picture of one of the^most remarka^*^ men 
-A^merica has ever produced, the diarist himself. Char"« rancis 
Adams kept his diary for himself, not for posterity- t is my 
intention in commencing this book,” he wrote in 1825 ^ 
started a new volume of his journal, “to improve my style ot 
writing by means of it as well as to record one of the most 
interesting periods of life, for my amusement. ... I com' no 
Irelp thinking that in case I should live for any space of time f 
would be a pleasant thing to me to recollect, by means^ o' b 
a refresher of the memory, those scenes which ... I witnes^^ 
and which are about to have a material influence^ upon this 
country.” Inevitably, therefore, a great part of his diaiy an o 
has other papers is taken up with purely personal matters, ere 
is a full record of the hooks he read, the sermons he f^ 
parties he attended, the opinions he held. Here also ^^the m. , 
amd sometimes painful, record of his relations wi.th 
■who, to the son’s dismay, w-ould not settle down m digni-' 
retirement such as befitted an ex-President. Here is the 
of Adams’ mlations with his wife, with Ms diLdren, with his 
friends. Adams was occasionally disturl^d that so much of his 
journal should be occupied with these personal matters, feehng 
**it would be egotism in the greatest degree to trouble any t^y 
l?ut myself with a minute account of mpelf.” But he speeddy 
crame to the sensible conclusion: “In this bcx>k made for ^e 
amusement of J, alone it is fair that I should have 'that sh.are in 


its pages to wMch it is justly entitled. ’ - * , 

Fortunatelv the diaries and paf^rs of Charles Francas Adams 
also offer a detailed and richly reveaMng account of the many 
public movements and events in which he played so promment 
a part. Here, for example, is the fulles: and best account of the 
disruption of the Whig oligarchy in ^Massachusetts, through the 
rise of the Conscience WTigs and the Free Soilers. Nowhere else 
one trace so completed the tangled stoiy of Massachusetts 
politics in the 1850’s, with the election of Charles Sumner to 
die Senate, the defeat of the Coalition of Bemocrats and Free 
Soilers, the machinations of Henry Wilson, and the triumph of 
nativism and of Henry’ J. Gardner. After Adams entered the 
House of Representatives in 1858, Ms papers and his diaries 
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incrcasingly became a record of national politics. As an eye- 
witE€» and principal participant he recorded the growing con- 
Kwatism of the Republican party, the i860 campaign for 
lincoln, and the elaborate and unsuccessful maneuvers to keep 
the i^ace during the great sece^ion winter of 1860-1861. After 
Adams wss named American minister to Great Britain in 1861, 
Ms Mary and his papers naturally dealt mostly with his diplo¬ 
matic career, and they form the most important single source 
for a study of American efforts to keep England neutral during 
the Ci\dl War. For the Reconstruction era Adams^ papers are 
equaly m|x>rtant, for they record in fresh and exciting detail 
his^ servile on the Geneva tribunal to arbitrate the Alabama 
ckhm, ^d Ms abortive candidacy for the Liberal Republican 
nomination in 1872. 

Unlike so many men of affairs, Charles Francis Adams had 
an instinct for keeping the historical record full and straight. 
He not only kept a diary that is more complete, more detailed, 
md more objective than that of either his father or his grand- 
fether; he preserved copi« of virtually every important letter 
he per wrote, and^ he saved every significant letter he ever 
leceivai, tc^ther with newpaper dippings, copies of speeches, 
menus of banquets, prc^rams of entertainment, bank books, 
accomt ^k, finandal ledgers—and virtuahy everything else, 
^or hardly any other nineteenth-century American figure is the 
ciociiiiffiiitary recoid so complete. 

In Ms later years Adams permitted himself to doubt the 
anuty of the records he so sj^tematically kept. . . it often 
to me." he vmjte in 1876. "whether aU my labor wOl 
of wy use. The rantmuation of famiKes is so uncertain, 
habitauon so much depend on the growth 

permanency.” 

Fortmately, deyite many changes in Quincy and in Boston 
fears proved unfounded and his remarkable papers have 
n pre^-ed intact. Every historian and every serio^student 

eeiphaticaUy 

the staffs ol Ac ^ the careful and assiduous labors of 

^taffis of the Massachmetts Historical Society and the Adams 

and^&ev microfilm, in full to scholars, 

S for theTn?" "r ‘ collection of manuscript mate^ 
nal for the study of nineteenth-century American history. 


David Donald 


32. History This Side the Horizon 


Allan Nevins 

We have all, at some time or other, wished that we had been 
placed where we might see great epochal events pass before our 
eyes, and record them in the glowing prose of an exdted on¬ 
looker or participant. If only we had been at Waterloo to ^ 
Napoleon’s Old Guard falter and retreat before the Bntish 
squares: if we had stood in the Hall of Mirrors at Verges m 
witness the German acceptance of the peace treaty ^mtm y 
Orpenl Henry W. Nevinson in The Dark Backward has vividly 
depicted a series o£ memorable scenes from history: the pn 
thousand battered, exhausted warriors of Xenophon 
the shore of the dark blue Euxine: grim Diocletion at Sj^to 
watching the martyrdom of a group of Christians: “ 

forces on St. Crispin’s day in fierce onset 
knights, the incessant blows on armor sounding hke hamn^ 
on a thousand anvils: Napoleon at Jena, 
cuirassiers swept by him. If only, we ^ 

such events! Or, better still, if we x,^re chosen 

that John Hay and John G. Nicolay had when 

secreiries to live and work with Lincoln throughout the ^ 

War. Instead, we seem never to see or 

historical significance, of dramaucally 

never talk with the great personages of our nme, and im 

nothing of state secrets. TTie first is 

In this view of the past there lurk two 

•Reprinted with permission from Vermont QnarUrly. XVHI new series 
(Oaober. 1950), 
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now and then appear, a leader who not only participates in 
great erents, but sees them with the eye of an imaginative his¬ 
torian mobile they are being enacted. It is true that more fre- 
qaenily a man can play such a role as that of John Hay, who 
sat iidth perceptive eye in the White House during the four 
years of Civil War and wrote about it afterward, or Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, who went with Woodrow Wilson to Paris and in 
due course dealt in historical prose with the events he had wit¬ 
nessed. It is a fact, however, that in general the participants in 
great historical events or the onlookers at memorable historical 
scenes know much less about them than those who come after¬ 
ward. They are too busy and excited to observe, or they see 
only one facet of a many sided transaction, or they are precluded 
fay their special routine dudes from taking note of the activities 
aboui them. It was not the men in the front line of Pickett^s 
chaige who understood most fully the battle of Gettysburg. 
TOiea ive think emdously of the opportunities that a British 
or Ameiian Cabinet officer has for knowing what is going on, 
that man may frequently be complaining that he knows less 
than a newspaper reporter. 

It B Eterally true that some members of Lloyd George's Gab- 
inet inot the inner War Cabinet "which directed affairs but the 
outer ^neral MlnistiyJ, working night and day, knew less about 
world liar I than the freely observant man in Regent Street or 
ftmhco. Xor is this situation unusual. I have lately seen a man- 
uscript letter mTitten by the Secretary of the Treasury in Lin- 
coin s Cabinet, Salmon P. Chase, to Senator Zachary Chandler 
of Mi^igan iH the late summer of 1862, at the very time that 
Emanapation Proclamation was being issued. Chase 
&d»ed that he toew nothing about public affairs. Day after 
• 2 e toiled at hn Treasury d&k over figures of revenue and 
outgo over plans for raising money and checks upon expendi¬ 
tures. Bui a broad picture of the colossal conflict then raging 
he never obtained. He wrote- ^ ^ 


Ma^iand has l^en rescued and Pennsylvania saved from inva- 

\ positions which it 

S eL™ T responsibility of providing for 

Ac enomoas expenditures entailed upon the country, have no 
conmn over-no voice even-in deciding on the measures by 
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wfii(h (he i»e<:<*.sf}i(y for them is created. In fact, I know about as 
little of whal is being done as any outsider. 

Neidua* ct'<*(li( nor ntsponsihility for what is done or decided 
oinsicle of (he 'Treasury Department belongs to me. . . . There is 
. . . a( (he pr(^s<m( (irne no (Cabinet except in name. The heads 
of D<'par(nien(,s come together now and then . . . nominally twice 
a we<^k; lni( no r<;j)or(s are made; no regular discussions held; no 
asc(;rtaine(I conclusions reached. Sometimes weeks pass by and no 
full meeting is held. One can get some information about military 
mailers if he will make due inquiry at the War Department or 
aI)out Naval matters at the Naval Department: but full systematic 
accounts of the progress of the struggle; the purpose entertained; 
the means and modes of action by or against us, are neither made 
nor given, nor required. 

In short, when Secretary Chase wished to know how the 
Civil War was being conducted, and what the government in 
general was doing, he had to send out for a copy of the New 
York Herakl 

The secondary fallacy is the idea that we ordinary men and 
women have no opportunity to observe matters of first-rate 
historical interest. The fact is that history lies all about us if we 
have eyes to see it. It lies about us not merely in times of war 
and crisis, but in everyday humdrum times. Everyone sees 
immediately that if he had been an English village priest in the 
days of Crecy and Agincourt, even in a quiet hamlet of Surrey 
or Norfolk, he would have had matter to record that would 
greatly interest twentieth century students of history. Everyone 
realizes that if he or she had been a plain yeoman farmer or a 
housewife in Revolutionary days, living anywhere—in Virginia, 
in the Brandywine or Wyoming Valley, in the district between 
Saratoga and Bennington—and had possessed even a crude use 
of the pen, a record would have emerged upon which readers 
of our day would pounce with avidity. But a century hence, 
five centuries hence, our descendants will think of us as living in 
the most romantic, the most colorful, the most exciting of times; 
and they will wonder that we did not leave multitudinous rec¬ 
ords of the fascinating changes, the tremendous innovations, 
which swept and swirled all about us. 

**]ust thinki" they will say. "Those hardy Vermonters dwelt 
in the era of the last decades of the railways, with their great 
express-trains thundering along roads of steel, and first decades 
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of the airplane, thee so primitive that people marvelled at air¬ 
lines that crossed the Atlantic in twelve hours—not twelve 
mineies, but hours—and at craft that carried a hundred^—^not a 
thousand, a pitiful hundred passengers. They dwelt in a time 
when radio had just lost its novelty, and when in many a humble 
viHa^ people could yet be found who had never seen a tele¬ 
vision screen. Srathetic fabrics were yet so new that millions 
still used the quaint cotton and woolen garments of their £or- 
l^ars; and synthetic fcxxis had not yet transformed the old-style 
grocer}' stores mith their thousand curious and odorous products 
based on the land. Countless men vividly remembered the 
uncomprehendiiig awe with which, as a hundred thousand 
f^ople lay dead in faraway Hiroshima, they heard the epochal 
announcement of the birth of atomic energy—the announce¬ 
ment that heralded a new era far more distinctly than the fall 
of or the discovery of a New World by Columbus.” 

Our extraordmaiy advantages as observers of living history in 
this tempestuous year 1950, in the very center of the most ter¬ 
rible and H'Onderful century mankind has up till this time 
known, would be perfectly dear to us if we could stand for a 
moment at the vantage point of (say) the year 2i(x> A.D. It 
would be clear tecause time would give us a perspective which 
now only imagiaation can supply—and few of us have very 
much imagmation. Few have even the elementary tyj^ of imag- 
mmion which 'would enable us to comprehend that the most 
vital dements of history are not the hey-rub-a-dub events taking 
pktt in the &nate in Washington, or at No. 10 Do’wning Street, 
or in the office of the Kremlin; they are instead the humble 
day-by^ay events 'which register die impact of sweeping eco¬ 
nomic and sixial changiK ii|M>n the masses—the events whi^ch 
exhibit our growing utilizadon of the air for communication or 
importation, of sjmthedc chemistry for clothing and food, Mid 
of me atom^for energy. Emerson once congratulated Thomas 
^lyle on his imagination as a historian. “I think,” he wrote, 
you ^ as pictuns every street, church, parliament house, 
fearracks, bakefs shop, mutton-staU, forge, wharf, and ship and 
whatever stands, creeps, rolls, or swims thereabout, and make 
It aI}our own.^* This is a good kind of imagination; but tetter 
still 2s^ the imagmation which sees all th^ commonplace scenes 
Ranging, evolving, taking on new shapes and glowing with 


3 kfacaiilay i^niied a famous passage upon the nature of his- 
rorv' which I have sometimes felt could aptly be turned into 
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modorri Aim^ricari phraseology. He was pointing out the inade- 
(|u;Hy <if the slHf brocaded history which Hume, Gibbon, and 
Roixutson had devoted to wars, monarchs, and state events. This 
left out the honu^ly life; of the plain people, which only the 
historical novelists had tlierctofore touched. ''A truly great his¬ 
torian," wrote Macaulay, "would reclaim those materials the 
Tiovelist lias appropriated. We should not then have to look for 
the wars atid the votes of the Puritans in Clarendon, and for 
their phraseology in Old Mortality, for one half of King James 
in Hume and the other half in The Fortunes of Nigel . . . 
Society would be shown from the highest to the lowest, from 
the royal cloth of state to the den of the outlaw, from the 
throne of the legate to the chimney corner where the begging 
friar regaled himself. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders, the stately 
monastery with the good cheer of its refectory, and the tourna¬ 
ment with its heralds and ladies, and trumpets and the cloth 
of gold, would give truth and life to the representation." 

Convert this passage into terms appropriate to our own time 
and place, and we can see what an opportunity the townsman 
of Rutland, the officeholder of Montpelier, and the rude farmer 
Of Windham possesses to record materials for history, or to 
write history itself. "A truly great historian," we would say, 
"must reclaim those materials which Dorothy Canfield and 
Robert Frost have appropriated* We should not then have to 
look for wars in Parkman and Douglas Freeman, and for the 
struggles of Republican and Democrat in James Ford Rhodes, 
while we searched for the customs of the hill farmer in Walter 
Hard, the speech of the north-country Yankee in Edith 
Wharton^s Ethan Frame and Summer, and the tricks of th< 
Concord or Montpelier politicians in ChurchilFs Coniston 
Society would be shown from the highest to the lowest; from 
the marble mansions of Manchester and Woodstock to the den 
of the prohibition hijacker, from the quiet study of the uni¬ 
versity president to the blaring din of the corner drugstore as 
teen-agers feed the jukebox, from the college youth on the ski- 
tow to the lumberjack, from the proud Proctors to the despised 
summer resident. Palmers, minstrels, crusaders. Fuller brush 
men, the ornate resort hotel with the good cheer in its cocktail 
lounge, the State Fair with its heralds, ladies, two-headed pigs, 
the swing-bands and the nylons, would give truth and life to 
the representation." For in these terms we define the history 
that coming generations will cherish. 

Too scornful of what is commonplace today, we forget that 
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in half a century it will begin to seem romantic—‘‘romance 
draws in with the six-fifteen” —and that in a century much of 
it will obviously possess transcendent social significance. And 
we are often misled by a plain, homely, even vulgar exterior 
into overlooking rich lodes or ore that lurk just under the 
surface. At Columbia University we have lately made a pro¬ 
longed, carefully planned, and adequately financed effort to 
expcBe and quarry some of the veins of historical material that 
branch all about us. Our Oral History Project, as it is termed, 
has undertaken to interview in systematic fashion, according 
to a well-studied pattern, scores upon scores of men and women 
■whcKe lives seem of significance to the community. They are 
asked, before it is too late, to pour out their reminiscences into 
the faithful ear of a wTre recorder; these memoirs are then tran¬ 
scribed; the persons inteririewed carefully edit, and if they like, 
expand their story'^; and the result, duly signed, is placed in the 
Univeraity Archives under whatever restrictions the donor wishes 
to impede. Already, within the space of a year and a half, we 
have obtained the stories of men who have taken their memo¬ 
ries into death’s dateless night. We rescued from oblivion Burton 
J. Hendrick s account of ho-w he, Ida Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, 
and others made McClure's Magazine great in muckraking days. 
We pieseiv'ed the late Dr. Jc^ph Collins’s narrative of how he 
treated Henry James and other distinguished men for mental 
ailments, and how he founded the Neurological Institute. Some 
no life stories, a^regating more than eleven thousand typed 
manuscript pages, have noiv been taken down from the lips of 
more or less distinguished people. It is obvious that the memoirs 
of Norman Thomas, for example, or Judge learned Hand, or 
Walter lippananii must have enduring historical value. But it 
is 'extraordinary how frequently a person of outwardly ordinary 
antecedents and appearance, 'who might seem to have lived an 
uneventful life, has a record of striking originality and value 
to relate. 

Suppme yourself travelling from Chicago to New York with 
the author of that shrewdly perceptive but somewhat super¬ 
cilious volume called The Man Who Knew Coolidge. In the 
smoking car the attention of Mr. Sinclair Lewis and yourself is 
to'wn to a gentleman who might very well have known Ccx)- 
lidge. He looks like the type. He is clearly a prosperous business¬ 
man. He is rea^ng not Homer or Shakespeare, but The Nation's 
Business. He is plump, bald, bespectacled; Mr. Lewis would 
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call liini |Hulgy. Ilo looks a bi( like Mark Hanna's pictures. 
His tonvcrsaiioii bciUays the fact that ho is an advertising man; 
worse still, h<‘ has for many years been a Chicago advertising 
man. As In; speaks of fiis actjuaintancc with Herbert Hoover, 
Sim lair Lewis dniws back in repulsion. 

but Mr. Ltwis wmild be missing one of the many exciting 
imtii in our business-minded nation; for the materialistic, obese, 
ordinary-looking fellow-traveller has played a leading role in 
.sevtnal im[)ortant events and developments. His name, A. D. 
Laskt;r, might, mh: mean much to us. His ordinary conversation, 
while showing wisdom and breadth, might not seem highly 
imjtressive. It is only when the lens of Oral History is turned 
upon him that the significance of his busy life becomes plain. 
For Mr. Lasker, as head of one of the two or three greatest 
advertising firms in America (Lord & Thomas), did more than 
any other man to transform the nature of American advertising. 
Its guiding principle until he came upon the scene had been 
“Reiterate the namel Keep the name of the product before the 
peo{)lc!” His labors gave it a new guiding principle: “Explain 
just what your product will dol Educate people in its specific 
meritsl” For senseless iteration (“Mellen’s Food: Babies Cry 
for It”) he substituted education (“Ivory Soap: It Floats”). To 
name but one of Mr. Lasker’s feats, he was the man who, more 
than all others combined, made it permissible and popular 
for women to smoke cigarettes. And further use of the lens of 
Oral History showed that Mr. Lasker had other significant 
pieces of history to reveal. As head of the Shipping Board just 
after World War I, he was on intimate terms with Warren 
G. Harding and was able to study shrewdly that President’s 
character. He had encouraged Walter Teagle of Standard Oil to 
carry to Harding advance information of the dishonesty of Al¬ 
bert B. Fall in the Teapot Dome lease. As an associate of Walter 
Wrigley in the ownership of the Chicago White Sox, he had 
been in the midst of the famous Black Sox scandal, and had 
himself drafted the plan which made Kenesaw Mountain Landis 
the autocrat of baseball. 

Not every commiinity has in its midst an Albert D. Lasker, 
or a Jackson Reynolds, able to tell at length the history of the 
founding of the Bank for International Settlements; or a 
Reuben Lazarus, able to expose (for posterity, not for the 
present day) the inner workings of Tammany Hall, and to 
relate how he served as defense counsel for Jimmy Walker at 
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dramatic hearing tefore GoYemor Franklin D. Roosevelt which 
ended in Mayor Walker’s resignation. But every community 
does possess men and women who, though they often do not 
realize it themselves, have storio to tell which posterity will find 
significant and engrc»sing. 

One token of our failure to recognize that history lies this side 
the horizon, and indeed all about us, is found in the excessive 
preoccupation of Eastern historical societies with the Revolu¬ 
tionary" epoch, and of Western historical organizations with the 
pioneer era. The two greatest and richest historical associations 
in America, the Massachusetts Historical Society and New York 
Historical Society, were established one just before and the 
other Just after the year iSoo. Their chief founders, Jeremy 
Belknap and John Pintard, had lived through the Revolu- 
tionary f^riod. It was natural that th«e societies should long 
devote themselves to the heroic age of the struggle for inde- 
f^ndence and for a durable Constitution—to the years 1765- 
!8c». In due time the concentration of historical attention upon 
the late Colonial and Revolutionary epoch was somewhat initi¬ 
ated by the occurrence of another great heroic era, that of the 
Civil War, ’which exdted men’s imagination and aroused their 
cBmiiiemorative instincts. But too much of our organized his¬ 
torical acdvity still appertains to the infancy and adolescence 
of the republic. It is t<x> seldom recognized that we have enacted 
a fiill,er, prouder, and more complex history in the fifty years 
from the instaHadon of Theodore Roosevelt to V-E Day t'han 
in any other |:^ricxi of American past; that we have made in this 
Wty years our richest record of martial, politi^cal, social, and 
inteHectual achievement; and that our d^cendants will think 
us fortunate to have lived in this era as Englishmen hold for- 
limate thcsse w%o lived in the age of Elizabeth, and Frenchmen 
th<^ wrho shared in the glories of the age of Louis XIV. 

In making this plea for a realization that the stuff of history 
is not something altc^ether remote in time and distant in place, 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. No one has a higher respect 
than I have for the dignity" of history. That our best written his¬ 
tory requires a jrersf^ctive which only time can impart; that it is 
necesariiy the fruit of long and wide research; that it is seldom 
composed except by men who have undergone long and arduous 
training; that it demands literary talent of a high order; and 
Aat it must be invigorated and ennobled by a strong moral 
impulse—this I fully believe. What is history? Theodore Roose- 
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volt said (lia( history is a vivid and powerful presentation of 
scientific in;it,u;r in literary form; and it would be difficult to 
improve; upon this suiteincnt.. I do not believe that Tom, Dick 
and n:trri(;t can write history in this sense, or should annoy the 
world by trying. John Burroughs once remarked that not one 
man in five hundred c;in make any observations upon nature 
tliat are worth recording. He might have added that not one in 
five hundred thousand is capable of recording them as Henry 
T’horeau or Gilbert White of Selborne did. So it is with history 
conceived in the austerest sense. 

But history is a house of many mansions. I do believe that 
many persons now inert or timid might record historical matter 
of enduring importance; and that they would do so if they dis¬ 
abused themselves of the notion that history is far away beyond 
the blue horizon. The fact is that the garments of Clio float 
about us and by resolutely putting out our hands, anyone of us 
who is shrewd, observant, and careful can grasp them. Par¬ 
ticularly is this true of the great field of social and cultural his¬ 
tory—a field in which the village, the provincial town, and the 
state capital are as important as Washington or London. 

Let me quote from another unpublished letter; a letter writ¬ 
ten almost precisely a hundred years ago by a historical crafts¬ 
man who believed that histoiy lay all about him Bemon J. 
Lossing. Mr. Lossing, who belonged to the race of itinerant 
scholars exemplified by Henry Howe and John W. Barto, wrote 
three works now too much neglected—his Pictorial Field Book 
of the Revolution, Pictorial Field Book of the War of 1812, and 
Pictorial Field Book of the Civil War. Upon the first-named 
work Lossing expended more than eleven thousand dollars, then 
a fortune, before he received a cent of return. He wrote on No¬ 
vember 27, 1851, to David L. Swain, president of the Unxvereity 
of North Carolina, of his patient, self-sacrificing, labonom 
efforts to obtain historical materials from the lips of men who 
had witnessed great events and changes, from traditions 
narratives, and from visits to interesting scenes and old build¬ 
ings: 

The fact is, my dear sir, I visited the various imporwnt localities 
of the Revolution, under the great disadvantage of being an entire 
stranger in person and name, and “utterly unknown to fame. 'I 
sought out the various places with patient perseverance, and the 
men from whom I might obtain information, I looked for upon 
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the groimd of each event. I know not, personally, a single indi¬ 
vidual in North Carolina, and I had but one solitary letter 
introduction to a gentleman in your state, and that was to the 
excellent Dr. Wilson of Hillsborough. Even that letter was from 
a hand, personally unknown to me. Under other peculiar dis¬ 
advantages, I made the long Journey, not the least of which was 
the daim of the busincM of my profession, my source of livelihood. 
Yet, through God’s providence, I have accomplished the Joumey- 
ings, and trust that I have not omitted any place of great general 
importance. ... I know that our general histories have given 
comparatively little of the Revolutionary struggle in the Carolinas, 
and would lead one to think that they were only the cockpit in 
which the combatants fought, without furnishing much of the 
sentiment of the Revolution. I have no such appredadon of the 
matter; on the contrary, I in the Carolinas, and particularly 
in the “Old North State/* patriotism as deep and abiding, and as 
early and efficiendy manifested as in Boston, Boston the boasted 
“Cradle of Liberty”. . . . 

My greatest difficulty has been to discriiainate as to what material 
was most e^ndal to he used and what to O'lnit, so that my work 
should not be prolix, and too voluminous for popular drculadon; 
for to make the work too large and expensive for the mass of om 
reading jK>puladon, would defeat one of the prime objects of my 
efeiits—the pladng of a topographical and historical view of our 
Revoludonary stru^le, in a simple manner, before my country¬ 
men. But in this condensadon I have not been partial, and my 
narradve of events in the feuth will be found quite as minute as 
of the North. 

I like also to think of Henr*’ Howe, the author of the His- 
ioricul Collections of New York^ and similar books upon Vir¬ 
ginia and above all of Ohio, Joking over a countr)^ road in his 
plain hu^y\ drawn by his old white horse, pausing at every 
hamlet and town to talk with the older inhabitants, and record 
their recollections of historic men and events; collecting news- 
paf^r clippings, letters and other materials for the delightful 
historical grab-bags that he compiled. The methods of such men 
as Ho-we and Lossing left much to be desired; the spirit in which 
they -worked was altogether admirable. History to them was not 
to be found only in remote times and places, beyond the blue 
horizon; it lay ail about them and they gathered it up as ea,gerly 
as ever Argonaut gathered a bag of treasure. 
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H<; assured that many of its have a similar opportunity to col¬ 
lect ami lity hy Itistorical gold. The most difl&cult part of history 
to ohtiiiii is lh<! record of how plain men and women lived, and 
how tluiy were affected by the economic, social, and cultural 
(iumges of tlmir times; the most fascinating part of history is 
this same reconl. I’he Rev. William Gordon of Roxbury. Mas- 
.sachii.s<;tts. struck in lyyC "with the importance of the scenes 
that wtae opening u])on the world,” resolved to write a big bow¬ 
wow history of the Revolution. His work is now so dead that 
few know it exists; but the humble diaries of everyday events by 
Ezra Stiles, William Bentley, and others of the period are un- 
mortal. George Bancroft’s biography of Martin Van Burm xs 
utterly forgotten, but Philip Hone’s prosaic everyday record of 
eating, drinking, talking, reading and travelling in Van Bmen's 
time is a jxcrennial joy to readers, and an ever-fresh depiction 
of life in oldtime New York. We may have many excuses for 
not setting down historical material, and some of them may be 
valid. But we do not have the excuse of never seeing matter of 
enduring historical importance, for it lies around us as the sea 
lies around the mariner. 


83. The Experience of Writing History* 


George F. Kennan 


I just want to make a few very informal observations about 
the nature of history as a subject and about the condition of the 
Mstorian. My excuse for doing so is simply that I came to this 
work unusually late in life, after a quarter of a century, in fact, 
in a wholy different sort of occupation. The impressions I have 
gained of th«e matters have something of the quality of the 
naive. And sina the naive is occasionally amusing, whether or 
not it is instructive, I thought you might just pc^sibly like to 
hear what thoe impresions are. 

One of the ffist things that dismayed me, as I tried to put 
|«n to paper with a view to relating historical events, was to 
discover the hopel^ open-endedness of the subject of history 
itself: its multi-dimensionaJ quality, its lack of tidy beginnings 
and endings, its stubborn refusal to be pa^ckaged in any neat 
and satisfying manner. I was soon brought to realize that every 
beginning and ending of every Mstoiical work is always in some 
degi^ ardfidal and contrived. No matter what you told, there 
was always something that had gone before, or came afterward, 
which you didn’t have time to teE about, or which you didn’t 
know alK)ut, and ivhich 'was neveithelm essential to the com- 
pleten^ of the tale. 

This of«n-endedness of the historical subject applied, I was 
broi^ht to realize, not just to the longitudinal dimension of 
chronology^ but also to the latitudinal dimension of related 
subjects and related hapf^nings. No matter what field of human 
acddty you selected for treatment, there were always a dozen 
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c)th(u- fi<;l<ls that, had something to do with it, which you couldn’t 
treat. And whetever you tried to draw the boundary between 
what you eoidd write about and what you couldn’t, it was 
always an artificial boundaiy, doing violence in some degree to 
th<! integrity <»!' the presentation itself. 

The peifect historical work, in other words, could not be 
written. If you were a great enough historian, if you were suffi¬ 
ciently Uiarned in the environment of your subject as well as in 
its central core, then you might be able to do a good job of 
concealing from all but the most perceptive of your readers the 
untidiness of the outer limits of your presentation. But the 
untidiness would be there, nevertheless. There would always be 
a border, however well concealed, beyond which the firmness of 
your knowledge trailed off into the obscurity of your ignorance, 
or where the obvious limits on the patience of publishers and 
readers made it impossible for you to tell all you knew. 

In addition to this diffuse quality of the subject, I was startled 
to discover how rigorous, when you stopped to think of it, were 
the limitations of perspective. History, it seemed, besides 
open-ended, partook also of the nature of a sphere. You coumn t 
see it from all directions at once. You could see it only from 
some tiny, fixed point in its ample stratosphere. This point was 
always arbitrary in relation to the subject. An infinite number 
of other points could conceivably have been selected. Each wou d 
have revealed something which you, from the perspective of 
your particular point, were unable to reveal. Every point was, 
therefore, severely limited in its possibilities. Not only tha^ 
but there was a real question as to what latitude you really had 
in selecting the point you were going to use ^whether, in fact, 
it was not already substantially selected for you. 

This brought up, as you will readily see, the whole perplexing 
question of subjectivity. I had naively supposed, before I tadded 
this work, that there was a body of unrevealed or unappraised 
historical fact lying scattered around, like so many archeolc^^ 
fragments, in the archival and bibliographical sediment of the 
ages, and that the historian’s task was only to unearth these 
fragments, to order them, to catalogue them, and to arrange 
them in a manner that would permit them to tell Aeir own 
tale. I was soon to learn that it was not this simple. These frag- 
ments were there, all right; but they had, it seemed, no single, 
definitive tale to tell. They could be amnged in an incite 
number of ways, and each had its specific implications. Much 
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was left to the powers of insight of the arranger. He had to do 
this arranging on the strength of his own good conscience, and 
to take personal responsibility for the product. This was the 
task of analysis and interpretation. And this meant that the 
fixed point from which one viewed history was actually none 
other than one’s own self—one’s self in the most intimate 
personal sense. 

The describing of historical events, in other words, was partly 
an act of the creative imagination of the writer. You might 
know the bare skeleton of circumstance: that such and such 
occurred on such and such a day. The fact remains: you weren’t 
there; you <hdn’t see it. To arrive at its true significance—to 
understand its atmosphere, its meaning for those who experi¬ 
enced it, its relation to other events—you had to put yourself 
in the place of the people who were there; you had to apply to 
the historical record something which, however you tried to 
niake it informed and dispassionate, was still an act of the 
imagination. 


men me question arose: was your imagination not the 
product of what you yourself had known in life? Of the things 
you had seen and experienced, as the inhabitant of a specific 
histon^ age? And if so, could you really visualize the happen- 
mgs of another age? Could you conceive of things outside the 
i^^ of your own ex^rience? If not, then were you not really 
impt^g a distorting lens upon the stuff of history by the very 
^f attempting to desmbe it? Was it not history Ihich w 2 

don rather of your own imagina- 

r'to o" ‘"‘'S’”""'" ,0 illumin. 

I recall once seeing a performance of Gogol’s Revisor ("The 
erne of the leading theatres in "stockS ItVa^ 

laSl^ Th^ The words were correctly trans¬ 

lated The script was faithfully followed. Yet what was renre 
s^ted was not Russia but Sweden. GogoPs profound aS 

Russian proldal 

its sad and despairing humor 

into a ioHv colorful^ ifiTT - transformed 

who wem L iaSd S characters 

ve^ enjoys: IS > 

not Russia. ’ ^ Sweden, 


One was obliged to wonder whether this was 


not substantially 
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-vhat one did to any historical subject one touched, no matter 
low objective one tried to be. I wrote two volumes about cer- 
:ain phases of international life in 1917 and 1918. I did my 
lest to describe things as I thought they looked to the actors 
Ln that drama. Sometimes I thought I had succeeded in toler¬ 
able degree. But I also had panicky moments of wonder as to 
ivhether I had done anything clo-ser to reality than a sort of 
historical novel. In any case, I was forced to realize, when I 
looked at the volumes in retrospect, that however revealing 
they were as a record of the time to which they pertained, they 
were probably more revealing as a record of our own time—of 
the outlook and manner of thought of a citizen of the 1950*5. 
[ realized then why someone was once caused to remark that 
ill history was contemporary history. 

On the other hand, I did see that it was possible to dO' better 
ir worse in this respect. It was pc^sible to enhance one’s capac¬ 
ity for visualizing histo^ry by means of the very effort of study¬ 
ing it. One thing supported another. The more you steef«i 
yourself in the emironment of your subject—the more, let m 
>ay, you supported a study of political events- with a parallel 
study of the art, the religious beliefe, the folklore, the 
nomics, and the manners of the times—the more your imagm- 
ation could rise to the task. You could, m other "words, lift 
yourself, to a degree, by your own intellectual bootstraps. But 
this meant that if you really wanted to get near to your subject, 
it was yourself you had to change. The mere amassing of more 
data would not do it. To understand a past episcxie, you had 
to make yourself to some extent a citizen of the e|x>A^in 
question. You had to make its spirit, its outlook, its discipline 
of thought, a part of your own nature. 

But this was someAing which you did only at a certain 
personal price; and the nature of this price vras again^ one of 
the things that struck me very strongly about the^wntiiig ol 
history. It was something which I can only descrite—^and I 
hope the term will not sound too bizarre to you—as its ionel- 
ness. 

I do not mean to use this term in any self-pitying way. I 
have enjoyed no less than anyone else the company of my 
colleagues in the academic life^—their company, that is, in the 
sense of the association one has with them in the odd moments 
of relaxation: over luncheon tables, and that sort of thmg. I 
even discovered that scholars, so long as they have not o>n- 
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stituted themselves a committee to deal with academic-admini¬ 
strative affairs (in which case something very strange indeed j 
happens to them), are the most amusing and companionable 
of men. I should also like to stress that what I am about to | 
say applies only to the studying and writing of history, not to 
the teaching of it. But it does appear to me that the studying 
and writing of history is a relatively lonely occupation. 

The historian is lonely, first of all, vis-k-vis the historical ; 
personages who are the objects of his study. He lives for long 
periods among these people. They absorb his attention, his | 
thoughts, sometimes even his sympathies and antipathies. Yet 
generally speaking, they are not really his companions. They 
surround him, silently and inscrutably, like figures in a wax 
museum. He can see them to one extent or another, in the 
literal sense, depending upon the stage of pictorial or photo¬ 
graphic representation in the period when they lived. But they 
are inanimate. He sees them only frozen in poses—^in a series 
of tableaux marts. Sometimes, to be sure, words are to be seen 
issuing from their mouths, hovering above their heads, so to 
speak, like the bubbles of utterance that emerge from charac¬ 
ter in a comic strip. But one doe^ not actually hear the voices; 
and one is often not sure whether the words were really theirs 
or those of the author of the comic strip. In any case, the human 
context of the utterance; the elusive nuances of circumstances, 
of feeling, of environment, of intuition and telepathy—the 
things that made that particular moment unlike any other 
moment that ever was or will be—all this is seldom to be 
recaptured. Only, perhaps, in cases of the most profound and 
^Iflos and erudite identification of the historian with the 
period of his study does there occur that intimacy of acquaint¬ 
ance which permits historical personages really to become alive 
again in their own right—^not as products of the arbitrary 
imagination of the writer, but in reasonable resemblance to 
what they really were. 

But even where such people become real for the historian, 
he, let us remember, does not become real for them. Their 
mutual relationship is a one-way street. He takes an interest 
in them. He supports them. He becomes their posthumous con¬ 
science. He tries to see that justice is done them. He follows 
their trials and experiences, in many instances, with greater 
sympathy and detachment than any of their egocentric and 
jealous contemporaries ever did. 
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But do they support himt Not in the least. They couldn’t 
care less. Most of them would snort with contempt if they 
were to be made aware of the identity of those who would 
later undertake the effort to interpret their lives and strivings 
to future generations. Statesmen often conceive themselves to 
be working for posterity in the abstract, but they have little 
real respect for individual members of it, in a world where 
youth is never what age was and where the good old times wll 
never be recaptured. Historical characters would have litde 
solicitude for the brash member of a future generauon who 
takes upon himself so presumptuously the burden of interpret¬ 
ing their doings and their difficulties. 

The historian assists then, like a disembodied spmt, at the 
activities of his characters. To them, he has a duty, a respon¬ 
sibility, of understanding and of sympathy. But he himseU 
remains unseen, unknown, unaided. This, for my mraiey, is 

^*^And?t is not only vis-i-vis the inhabitants of the ^t t^t 

the historian is lonely. The study of historj is someth^ ^ 

cuts one off from the age in which one liv^. It 

let us face it-a certain turning of ones back on A^te ^ 

and preoccupations of one s own age. in favor _ ^ 

other. This association with the past cannot 

reasons of time, otherwise than at the expense of the assooa 

tion with the present. ^ 

This is something which o^e s contemporan^, ^ ^ 

mav be rarely really understand or forgive. Every ^ is ego- 
Lcl/so. Every ap .hinE, 

r.’ ta ht.a“ .£.o,y-.he a- be»e» ^ ^ 

TTh^; vcFY idea, that one of the me 

- IS,-- 

full-blooded contemporary, is jj much 

plie, that *ere ““a 2? SnlTo™ d.at fl.e mere 

more “SmTdismnce i, held preferable to a 

contemplation of them mm ^ 

direct participation “ body of the Uving, 

its obvious glories and mysteries, we j 
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Intoxicated by the illusion of progress and the belief in the 
uniqueness of its own experience, would ever forgive that? 

The historian too often finds himself, I fear, in the position 
of the man who has left the noisy and convivial party, to 
wander alone on cold and lonely paths. The other guests, whom 
he has left behind, murmur discontentedly among themselves: 
“Why should he have left? Who does he think he is? Obvi¬ 
ously, he doesn't like our company. He thinks us, plainly, a 
band of frivolous fools. But we are many; he is one of very 
few. We therefore are clearly right, and he is wrong. The devil 
take him. Let him sulk." So they say. And so he does. 

&> much for the historian's loneliness. Let me just mention 
one more thing that has grown upon me in the course of this 
work. It is the realization of how deeply one has to dig to find 
the justification for what one is doing. There are, after all, so 
many discouragements. 

A librarian friend of mine told me the other day that it was 
most doubtful, in view of the inferior quality of present-day 
American paper, that anything I, or any of my colleagues, had 
recently written would still be legible fifty years hence. Since 
one of the few real consolations of writing history is the faint 
hope that perhaps one has accomplished something for the 
ag®, this was a shattering thought. 

Then, too, there Is the atom, with all its grisly implications. 

I find it haul to forget that we live in an age when all sorts of 
people ivho haven't got the faintest concern for history—^who 
don t even know, in fact, what it is—^have it already in their 
jmwer to put an end not only to great portions of the histori- 
ol rccxird (this, various military characters have done very 
successfiily at frequent intervals in the past), but to both the 
writeis and the readeis. It is an uncomfortable reflection that 
entile work ofAe study of the past—its subject, its rationale. 
Its practitioners, its customers, its meaning—that all this is 
^^erable, or soon will be, to the whims of brother Khrush¬ 
chev or brother Mao or even certain of our American brethren 
that I could name, not to mention others who may, with time, 

come m to the power of disposition over these apocalyptic 

weapons. ^ 

E\en if men manage to avoid, by some unaccountable good 
tortune, the plunge over this particular abyss, one sees that 
hi^mty IS now iiwng, anyway, in the midst of some sort of 
a biolc^cal and technological explosion, by which the terms 
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of lifc^ arc bt;ing alCcrecl at an ever-increasing pace. A part of 
this explosive i)ro(:e.ss is the multiplication of the historical 
record, jKirticularly the recent one. Even the major events of 
tlKi present t;(“ntury—c;vcnts which appeared to people at the 
moment to he of major, headline significance—have accumu¬ 
lated in sucii volume as to place them quite beyond the appre¬ 
hension of the layman. It is the rarest of persons who today 
has any comprehension of the series of events which, just in 
his own time and that of his father, has brought him where 
he is today. Even the historian feels increasingly inadequate 
to this task. He can only wander around, like a m^ with a 
tiny flashlight amid vast dark caverns, shining his little beam 
here and there for a moment on a tiny portion of the whole, 
but with the darkness always closing up behind him as it re¬ 
cedes ahead. More history is probably written today than at 
any time in the past; and with respect to distant ages, once 
largely lost to historical knowledge, we are no doubt making 
progress. But with respect to the doings of our fathers m 
grandfathers, or even our elder brothers, we are, I fear, fighpng 
a losing battle. The dizzy pace of change is carrying us into 
the future faster than we can pay out the delicate thread ot 
historical scholarship that is our only link to the past. 

What, then, is the use? Has this pursuit of history become 
no more than a superfluous habit—something that people as¬ 
sume their children ought to study in school siinply because 
this has always been done within their memory? Are the con¬ 
ditions of our lives being altered with such rapidity that the 
record of the past would have little to tell us even if we could 
keep up with the explosive expansion of its volume? 

Each of us, I suppose, has to answer these questions for hun- 
self. I am personally convinced that they must be answered 
in the negative. It may be true that it is becoming mcre^ingly 
difficult ot reconstruct an adequate record of the past. It may 
be true that there never was a time when history was less 
susceptible of apprehension, in its entirety, by the layman, it 
may be true that we are condemned to explore only tiny and 
seemingly unrelated bits of a pattern already too vast or any 
of us to encompass, and rapidly becoming more so. .Ml these 
things, to my mind, merely make the effort of historical scholar¬ 
ship not less urgent but more so. . .. 

It is clear that the spectacular mechanical and scimtifac cre¬ 
ations of modem man tend to conceal from him the nature 
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of his own hntnanity aiui l,o (axoiirafifc liim in all sons of IVo- 
methoan aiiibilions and illusions. Ii. is pnaisoly iliis fxa’son 
who, as lu; gets carried along on llie dizzy piur of ie<linologi- 
cal change, needs mosc (o he reiriindixl of die natnre of (he 
species he belongs to, of the liinitadoiis (hat rest tni him, of 
the essential elements, both tragic and helpful, of his own 
condkion. k is these reminders that history, and history alone, 
can give; lor only history can expose the nature of man as 
revealed in simpler and more mitnral c:ondilions, where (hat 
which was elemental was less conceahtd by artificialities And 
to the supplying of these reminders, which is the historian’s 
task, It IS not necessary that one should know or understand 
the whole unconscionable and spreading panorama of histortc 
A httle bit, looked at hard and honestly, will do. In this little 
bit will be found, in the measure of the devotion applied to it 
the compensation for all the essential imperfection of the 
historical art, for all the struggle with subjectivity, for all the 
loneliness, for all the questioning as to whether anyone will 
ever read what you wrote or whether it would do them any 
good if they did. ^ 
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